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PREFACE. 



DuBixG a slow and oft-retarded recovery from a serious ill- 
ness, the author, laid aside from his usual literary engage- 
ments, was induced to make the following selection of 
' Studies and Sketches' from a very considerable mass of 
Magazine articles which he had previously written. lie hail 
no design of sitting in judgment upon the character of his 
past labours, nor did he regard that selection as a sifting of 
the 'wheat' from the 'chaff;' — he was not vain enough to 
fancy that hb volume would consist purely of the former, nor 
did he affect the ' voluntary humility' of holding that the re- 
jected materials were fitly represented by the latter. There 
was a large accumulation of articles nearly equal to each 
other in value (whatever that might be) ; so that, if he had 
adopted such a test, his perplexity in choosing would have 
been insuperable. 

At the outset, he determined on leaving out, not only all 
papers of a polemical, or even mildly controversial khid, and 
portraits of the leading statesmen and Parliamentary orators 
of the day, but also all satirical sketches of the pretenders 
and culprits that had recently figured in the various depart- 
ments of English literature. He wished the republication t<^ 
consist wholly of tributes of earnest homage to undoubted 
geniua, along with cordial estimates of its noble masterpieces. 
Mere notabilities of the passing hour, provocative of fun or 
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sconi, and incapable of inspiring any fervonr of thought and 
emotion, were to be excluded ; and room was to be made 
only for the true * lords of intellect,' that rule the day and 
the night of admiring study. Still there remained materials 
far too ample; und as the volume advanced through the 
press, the author'found with regret that a large number of 
those papers which he was most anxious to insert, must be 
omitted. There was space only for a small fragment from 
the original sketch of John Foster ; whilst the articles on 
Pollok's 'Course of Time,' Ddtcu, Gilfillan, Hamilton (of 
Leeds), Whately, Macaulay, Professor Aytoun, Thackeray, 
Jerrold, Warren, Professor Blackie, and those, too, on the 
literature both of the Scottish Bar and the Scottish Pulpit, 
could have no place. The portraits and critical discussions 
connected with Scottish preaching would, in themselves, he 
now sees, make up a volume equal in size to the present. 
He may be permitted to add, that if readers, after acquaint- 
ing themselves with the actual contents, should be good 
enough to regret the omitted sketches, the redress is far from 
difficult. 



January 9, 1861. 
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STUDIES AND SKETCHES. 



THOMAS AlfiD.; 



I. ESSAYS. 



We have often been Btrnck with the fact, that very many of 
our most distinguished countrymen were destined and educated 
for the clerical office, but that they drew back and chose se- 
cular professions. It had been designed that Milton should 
be a preacher; and we can fancy how magnificent and 
sublime his sermons would have been ; for, if he extracted 
such an epic as ^Paradise Lost' out of a few verses in 
Genesis, what would he not have done with the whole Bible 
as a text book? Jeremy Taylor would then have neither 
got nor deserved the title of the * Prince of Preachers ;' but 
Milton refused to enter the pulpit, as if he feared that it 
would be a cage. James Thomson also was intended for the 
Church; but literature seduced him, and he took to the 
illustration of the seasons rather than of the Scriptures. A 
host of men of genius might be enumerated as having been 
devoted to the sacred office, and as having never entered 
upon its functions, for on reaching manhood, they left the 
temple to which they had been carried as children. Con- 
cerning many of them, it may be said, they had very loose 
and low ideas of Christianity, thinking that, to devote them- 
selves to its proclamation would be as fatal to the human 
intellect, as to be its monks would be fatal to the human 
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heart. In their view, it was incapable of dilating, exercisiog, 
and engrossing sach genius as theirs. But a few, knowing 
Christianity, and appreciating the sacredness of the clerical 
office, have yet shrank from becoming preachers, in order 
that they might stndy and teach Christianity in other aspects 
and forms than are presented from the pnlpit, and that 
Christianity which they loved, might not be separated from 
poetry and philosophy, which also they loved. And they 
acted wisely and well. Had they been preachers, our 
theology might not have been greatly enriched, whilst our 
literature would have been both less grand and less sacred. 
Baptized genius may serve God zealously and efficiently, 
though it do not mount the pulpit. Especially m our day, 
whilst admitting that the office of preaching is most neces- 
sary, and may well fire a pious ambition, we think it de- 
monstrated that a less formal institution of agents and 
instruments, in behalf of religion, is required, and that 
literature must be called in to help theology. Literature, 
even viewed as the expression — the manifestation — of the 
human soul, needs to be pervaded and quickened by Chris- 
tianity ; and, viewed as the training of that soul, its native 
influence should be allied with the educational forces of 
Christianity. Let literature be regarded as either a work 
or an agent, and who can doubt the necessity of making it 
really and essentially, though it never can be formally, evan- 
gelical? Thousands of fine intellects, among learners, are 
now deaf to the preacher, but most attentive to the literary 
man : and hundreds of men of genius, among the teachers of 
the age, are either rejecting scornfully, or putting aside quietly, 
from their doctrines, views, and lessons, the elements of Chris- 
tianity. We are familiar with the sad spectacle of literature 
as a most deficient, limited, and gross expression of the soul, 
and as a most imperfect, nay, a positively pernicious educa- 
tion for that soul. Is the transformation to be effected by 
the pulpit ? No : but, obviously, by the Press : and the few 
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Christians among literarj men are solemnly boond, as tbej 
are specially qualified, to aim at imparting the life and power 
of Christianity to literature. Let poetry and philosophy be 
the incarnations of the religion of Jesas, embodying, in the 
forms of beauty which the soul cherishes, the essence of the 
truth which lies wrapped up in the dogmas of theology : and 
poets and philosophers, in the closet or the bower, will be the 
ministers of the Gospel as truly as though they stood within 
the pulpit, leaning on the Bible. At present, alas I little can 
it be known what a glorious and holy thing literature might 
be, what a majestic * statue of the soul' when viewed as a 
result, or what a mighty and commanding agent of Chris- 
tianity it might become. Through its incorporation witii 
Christianity, it would be radiant, over all its extent, with a 
divine beauty, and it would, with all its forces, do a divine 
work. In the pulpit, Christianity is seen in relation to ora- 
tory ; in literature, she would be seen in relation to universal 
art. Still, as always, the institution of preaching would be 
necessary and honourable ; for man in his imperfect state, and 
with his brief and uncertain life, would require to have Chris- 
tiam'ty directly and summarily spoken to him, communicated 
to him in words which might rapidly pierce his ears once 
a-week or in the few moments that sudden death might allow 
him ; but then, Christianity would also be presented as a 
complete picture occupying the entire expanse of human con- 
sciousness, unfolding itself from the world, and evolving itself 
out of the soul. In short, literature would do for Christianity 
what it does for anything else. Has not poetry proved itself 
better than botany, in reflecting the tints and exhaling the 
perfumes of flowers, and, above all, in indicating their rela- 
tionship, not to the soil and to each other, but to the soul of 
man ? Such life-like beauty would literature give to, and re- 
ceive from, scientific and practical Christianity. 

We hail, then, all attempts made by men of genius and 
piety to infuse Christianity into literature, or rather, to ex-' 
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liibit poetically, in the characters and scenes of human life, 
their of^n Christian consciousness. 

Mr Aird was educated for the Christian ministry in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland ; but his taste, and, per- 
haps, the conviction that he was better fitted to communicate 
truth through the press, determined him on embracing a 
literary life. We should imagine, too, that his ardent genius 
looked forth upon fields of thought which lay beyond the 
strict limits of theology, and that, though deeply impressed 
with the importance and grandeur of theological studies, he 
was unwilling to confine himself within a narrower range than 
that of universal truth, or to restrict himself to the clerical 
mode of exposition. He aimed at exhibiting Christianity, 
not in the elementary or scientific form proper to the pulpit, 
but in the many rarer forms with which poetry may invest 
it ; and, farther, he aimed at embodying and expressing the 
consciousness of an intellectual Christian soul, rather than 
the experience of the great majority of Christians. In Mr 
Aird's case we heartily approve of the choice which sacred 
ambition prompted. We see clearly that he would not have 
been either a useful or an attractive preacher to the multitude; 
and that his failure must have been more decisive than that 
which attended Foster's pulpit efforts. His comprehensive 
and profound views would have receded far away from the 
short-sightedness of his audience, leaving only a perfect blank. 
His ideas, even when put upon the paper which can be often 
handled and scanned, are obscure and indefinite to common 
readers ; and had they been articulated in the rapid and tran- 
sient vibrations of the air, they would have been altogether 
unintelligible to common hearers. In his impassioned moods, 
he would have thrilled through all hearts ; but the majority 
of an audience do not read their own deepest consciousness, 
and they are soon oblivious of the words which have acted as 
a powerful charm. We can fancy the emphatic contempt 
with which rustics would have regarded Mr Aird's sermons. 
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And, had he pnrsaed his original destination, to religious 
literature the loss would have been calamitons. A sermon, 
preached at the opening of a Synod, and published at the re- 
quest of his brethren, would probably have contented the Rer. 
Thomas Aird; and we should have wanted the many original 
poems, sketches, and essays, which have excited the admiration 
of the most select readers and of the best judges. Mr Aird, 
as a literary man, has rendered signal service to Christianity, 
both directly and indirectly ; hence we cannot regret that he 
declined entering upon the clerical functions. 

With no conmion animation of delight, we mention the fact 
that, in all his varied works, Mr Aird has not written a word 
inconsistent with the Christian creed, of which he was origin- 
ally destined to be a preacher. His literature is prominently 
and distinctively evangelical. His genius has not kicked 
against any of those doctrines of the Bible which have re- 
pelled other literary men ; nor has he adopted one of the 
free and sceptical notions about religion, which are so widely 
circulated among poets, philosophers, and critics. He is not 
ashamed to clasp to his heart the Bible as reverently and 
devoutly as if he belonged to the Scottish peasantry ; and he 
would stand up with the simplest and the humblest of his pious 
countrymen, in avowing and defending Hhe faith once delivered 
to the saints,' instead of joining a group of speculators, who 
prate about the Bible being merely a popular book, and abont 
their own esoteric views of Christianity. Mr Aird knows, 
and practically demonstrates, that the most strict and rigid 
faith, so far from interfering prejudicially with genuine philo- 
sophy or poetry, is the noblest help to these, and that, within 
the domain of Christianity, genius will find everywhere and 
anywhere, not only perfect truth, but also perfect beauty. 
Christianity, like God, has the most awful individuality, but, 
like Ood, it has also infinity. Literary men, overlooking its 
infinity, are repelled by its individuality. Blinding themselves 
to the boundless scope of its nature and relations, they only 
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mark that rigid definiteness which separates it from all fal^e 
systems of religion. Because Christianity can be put into 
formal dogmas for the understanding, they rashly and falsely 
conclude that its essence cannot fill and enclose all the capa- 
cities and wants of humanity. Mr Aird, however, takes a 
very different view of that religion which, whilst it can be 
divided and arranged into a creed for the intellect, overflows 
the whole nature of man ; and he stands out among literary 
men, as their equal in genius, in expansiveness and freedom of 
thought, and yet as a believer in the cross. He is a patent 
proof that scepticism, whether in the shape of Pantheism, 
Unitarianism, or sheer Atheism, is not the element in which 
genius lives best, but that Calvinism — sneered at though it 
be, as fatal to philosophy and poetry— furnishes the purest, 
strongest, and most unfettered existence to both. He ex- 
tracts all that is rarest in transcendentalism, and in the most 
beautiful idealism, from the very letters of the Bible, so con- 
temptuously treated by Emerson and his vain disciples. 

On going over the list of Mr Aird's works, we have to 
regret that it is so short, and we wish that he had been a 
more voluminous author. The age would be thankful if 
there were some Egyptian midwives to strangle many thou- 
sands of the literary productions which are over-populating 
the land, and to send at once out of existence things that 
never should have seen the light; yet Mr Aird's fair and 
goodly children, however numerous, should and would have 
been spared, as valuable helps to the commonwealth of 
letters. He was right in sifting carefully all the thoughts 
which he laid before the public ; but he might have multiplied 
the quantity, without spoiling the quality. He cannot be in- 
dolent, for all his writings prove that his genius is in a con- 
stant mood of earnest observation and speculation ; but it is 
only a few of the results which he can bestir himself to com- 
municate. The ideals which he forms are not transferred 
from his own mind to the eye of the public. He has received, 
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and is receiving freely ; bat he does not freely give. And 
we are afraid that he has reached the period of life, when a 
man of genias muses to and for himself, and writes seldom ; 
when his mind shakes itself free from paper, and his thinking 
faculty will not pause and stoop to transcribe thoughts. 
Assuredly, Mr Aird has not emptied himself of a tithe of the 
fruits of his intellectual life and growth. He has only once 
or twice shaken the luxuriant and heavy-laden tree ; and 
many rich clusters hang, and probably will hang, until they 
wither with himself. The great migority of popular authors 
go to one extreme : they keep always communicating to the 
public ; they empty themselves, and strain out every idea ; 
they even take back their old ideas, just to press them out 
again with some slight difference ; and, in short, they make it 
evident that the first end of their souls is not to grow, and 
the second to produce, but that the one and only end is to 
produce, whether they have anything to produce or not. To 
send forth a perpetual series of books is their low ambition, 
while their chief aim should have been to educate, elevate, and 
develop their own intellectual being. Life, to them, is a con- 
tinual harvest, without winter, seed-time, or summer ; and 
they keep reaping their own barrenness and gleaning out of 
their own rotten stubble; and all this — most benevolent 
souls — ^for the benefit of the starving public ! There is such 
a dearth in books, you know ! and the paper is so abundant 
and white— ready for the few labourers ! On the other hand, 
Mr Aird keeps growing and receiving, and it is only at long 
intervals that he will give out of his own fulness to the age. 
Both extremes should be avoided : a man should study so as 
both to grow and to work ; and whilst it is absurd for him, 
neglecting the education and progress of his own nature, 
to toil, like a spider, in spinning out endless volumes, it is 
also wrong for him to be an original and profound thinker, 
without becoming a teacher, — to absorb precious truth into 
his own being, without shedding it out for the benefit of 
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Others. Mr Aird is chargeable with the latter error, for he 
has only produced three volames of very moderate size, 
though of prime excellence. Yet, though he has not written 
much, there is the greatest yariety in his productions, and 
he has done something admirably in all the departments of 
literature. 

We have not seen a juvenile publication of his — a volume 
of poetry. Such an original mind as Aird's is long in get- 
ting fully around its own individuality, and in becoming 
master of itself; and we can, therefore, understand why his 
boyish productions should have been unsuccessful. In the 
sublime region native to Aird's genius, the eyes of a mere 
youth cannot see very clearly and distinctly. Accordingly, 
as we have been given to understand, his first volume was 
crude, and ahnost unintelligible. The pieces contained 
genuine poetry, but it pervaded shapeless masses, and shone 
out from the most rude and grotesque features. 

He next produced a work in which he did himself more 
justice, and which earned him a high fame, — ^his ^ Religious 
Characteristics.' The title is very vague, and so are the 
contents. Without any broad or definite basis, and even 
without any special design, they consist of remarks upon 
Christianity, sometimes doctrinal, sometimes practical, and 
at other times philosophical. They are sublime proverbs 
about man and religion, not uttered in the sharp, curt, and 
dry style of a gossip, but in the extended, sweeping, and 
poetical manner of a prophet. They abound with instances 
of the subtlest insight into the genius of Christianity and 
the strange nature of man ; and as far as Mr Aird's eye 
sees, he enables his readers also to see in his most vivid and 
startling light. But, whilst claiming for this book the very 
highest praise for many examples, amid its immethodical con- 
tents, of keen penetration and rapid speculation, we would call 
particular attention to its descriptions. These are pictures 
the most masterly ; — some of them exquisite for beauty and 
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pathos, some ethereal and sublime, and others terrific. They 
are unmatched in religioos literature. As the book is out of 
print, we shall introduce more selections than otherwise we 
should hare done. Here is the sketch of low-minded, hard- 
hearted avarice : — 

* Of all obstrnctions to a religioiu spirit, woridly-mindedneBs is the 
most inTeterate. ETery day of his life who is under its reigning con- 
trolf taketh hold on its brother's heel ; and they are twins in their 
nndiyided pursuits. Night unto night teacheth knowledge, but not 
of God. Time, enjoyment, worldly homage, enforce the soul into one 
full channel, and the sluices towards hearen are left dry. And of all 
habits this is the meanest and most unworthy of man's immortal lights. 
How undignified the old age of such a man! The old hills are re- 
newed with rerdure— even the lava courses are hid in time beneath 
yineyards. The dismantled tower of ages gains in veneration what 
it loses by literal decay. The pious old man bears on the venerable 
tablet of his forehead, shadowed glimpses of the coming heaven. The 
old worldling — alas I 'tis he ; of whom is the contrast. There is no 
redeeming symbol or circumstance in his old age — the eye of cunning, 
still at its post, almost outliving decay — the old hand almost conquer- 
ing, by its unabated eagerness, the palsy of years — trembling in both ; 
still closing over gain ; mocking, in the stiffness of its muscles, the 
being's protracted delight to count over so much money, bis own, or 
sorrow to give so much away. 

' If we follow him still, there is something more imposing in that 
dead face of his, than if it bore the tread of majestic armies going out 
to conquer for him a kingdom and wealth beyond that of the famed 
Lydian king. It belongs to eternity, and worlds could not repurchase 
it to live. His worldly hand hath gained an involuntary majesty — it 
belongs to the resurrection day — ^it hath taken the earnest of futurity, 
and dosed solemnly over it.' 

The last sentence is more snggestiye than many a large 
Yolome. Read it over again, and say if the stiffened hand of 
the dead miser, holding, not his perishable gold, but his 
eternal doom, be not an awful spectre from the other world. 
Mr Aird, abore all writers, can condense a world of mean- 
ing into a single brief sentence. And we may here take 
the opportunity of saying, as a slight illustration of some of 
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our introdactory remarks, that had not Mr Aird been a be- 
liever in evangelical Christianity, that last and grandest touch 
to the picture of the miser could not have been given, and the 
'dead hand with its involuntary majesty' must have been 
omitted. 

Much has been said eulogistically concerning the sketches 
of Christ, both by Rousseau and Goethe. We also admire 
them, though we have been far more struck by an original 
idea uttered by the German Novalis. In an essay on the 
Christianity of Europe,* that writer, who was cut off in the 
very spring-time of his genius, says, * Religion contains in- 
finite sadness. If we are to love God, He must be in distress 
(help-needing). In how far is this condition answered in 
Christianity?' Let this sentence be pondered careftilly by 
our readers. Passing it by, we say honestly, that we have 
met with nobler representations of the divine man than either 
Rousseau's or Goethe's. And is not the following one worthy 
of such praise : — 

' Jesus of Nazareth ! who shall declare the simple but sublime glory 
of Thy life ! The perfect adaptation of Thy spirit to the infirmities of 
our nature, yet above their control to sin ! With the countenance of 
a little child, what was in Thy heart ? The wisdom of age was Thy 
praise of youth. Modest in Thy earnest devotions, doing good unto men, 
doing the will of Thy heavenly Father ! Why did Thine eye lighten 
against the Scribes and Pharisees ? Why didst Thou not condemn 
the poor woman taken in adultery ? Why did the weeping Magdalene 
wash Thy feet with her penitential tears, and wipe them with the long 
hairs of her head ? The wandering lunatic with his new and steady 
eye, and economical motions of reason, was left, in Thy modesty, to 
the tears of a happy and grateful surprisal. When didst Thou dis- 
regard the cry, or not anticipate the wish, of exposed and upturned 
blindness? That Thou didst weep for Thy friend Lazarus, and bring 
him back from dissolution and the investiture of the grave ; that Thou 
didst the same for the stranger ; and heal every manner of inveterate 
disease, in a thousand instances; — ^are they not written in the un- 
ostentatious but impressive records of Thy life ? Who hath not seen 
Thy countenance in the sore-smitten-lazar-house, more benignantly 
radiant beneath the dark wing of Azrael, the angel of death ; beneath 
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Thee, the crowd of pale and restless human faces, a map of uncertain 
light and a thousand changing expressions, but gathering into the 
staid and thankful brightness of health and reason ! 

'■ The praise of conquerors is a distempered flush of blood, through 
the pale tears of bereayement ; but Thine, holy Jesus of Nazareth ! 
were triumphs on earth, celebrated by other tears — the tears of joy. 

* Who sees not the glory of this character, nor tries to imitate, knows 
not the best nobility of our nature — seeks not to be truly ennobled — 
is mean — is worthy of condemnation — is condemned already. 

* But this is not all ; — and the depth of His love, who of the Trinity 
thus condescended — and all that He endured for man>-and His present 
merciful high-priesthood in hearen — and His imposing character yet 
to be revealed of severe judgment — become farther gratitude in man, 
and awe, and the necessity of obligation, enforcing the imitation of 
these attributes upon every conviction. 

* The burden of man's world ! who shall declare it ? The " hour 
and power of darkness," and our representative sacriflce I A cry such 
as never wind brought from the fierce peopled forest, when night hath 
locked up the black wilderness — beyond all din of battle — more than 
the echo of falling thrones — might have been the cry of human nature, 
in that bewildered hour for the fast-during oath of God,— ^' watchman, 
what of the night ? " O watchman, what of our night ? Shall He 
endure it all? Shall man be saved? — ^Tet how few wotted of the 
strange eclipse that fell upon the Sun of Righteousness I In the silent 
magnanimity of His unhired will. He tasked not one laborious hour 
of man in the act — no, not His appeals of wonder ; yet He endured 
it all ; and the burden rolled away from over man, far beyond Sinai, 
gathering from off its thunder hill of fear, and away from the angry 
heavens, the scrolls of wrath against our world ; and went down with 
them for ever, beyond hell and eternity. 

* The poet with his vague praises may turn to the setting sun ; but 
for whose sake is this beauteous world kept up, and the sun shining 
on the just and the unjust ? For Thine, for Thine, Jesus of Nazareth ! 
Every sweet tone in nature comes forth from Thy responsibility. 
Eveiy little singing bird has in Thee more than a double creator. 
Thou art Alpha and Omega in the strangely- wrought song of time 
and its spheres. Everything of aflfection which gladdens our earth, 
is held fast to us in the same interference of Thine, under which our 
souls are finally redeemed.' 

This is, indeed, but the face of Jesus imaged upon the col- 
lected tear-drops of His pity ; yet it is mjyestic and exquisitely 
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beaatifaL Dimity is seen glistening in a halo aronnd the 
weeping locks of His manhood, and tracking the weary steps 
of His benevolent life. 

With preachers and poets, it has been a frequent and 
faYOorite employment to paint hell — that awfal and dreary 
sequel to the sinner's death. Quite as bad as the unfaithful 
sycophancy — the wicked refinement — which refuses to in- 
dicate that there is such a place, and never hints about wrath 
divine, is that readiness, either inhuman or irreverent, or both, 
to give an exact map of the land of misery, and a minute ac- 
count of the manners and customs, the crimes and sufferings, 
of its population. About these pictures (executed, moreover, 
in the most execrable style of literature), there is often a 
barbarity amounting to fiendishness, whilst the irreverence 
approaches to hideous blasphemy. What reader has not 
been disgusted, when the Rev. Robert Montgomery, with his 
lily-white hands, ignites the brimstone, stirs up the lake, 
and applies the undying worm to the vitals of his fellow- 
men, as familiarly as a servant would kindle a fire, as a cook 
would prepare soup, and as a doctor would make a leech to 
bite and suck the toe or the temples ? Even good men have 
offended grievously, not by referring frequently and earnestly 
to the place and state of future woe, but by describing these 
with the most scientific precision, actually giving the geolo- 
gical structure of hell, along with equally particular and 
equally unwarranted information concerning the inhabitants. 
The strong objections which we have to such descriptions, do 
not, in the least, apply to the following transcendently vivid 
and solemn picture by Aird : — 

* Now our love of God bears a farther sanction in ultimate conse- 
qnences ; — that to those who seek it not on this side the grave, and 
are not animated by its holy life, is appointed, beyond, a place with- 
out hope, where tears are of no avail, thoogh in number to weep away 
the fiery-tressed sun. We have heard of the mad father who, having 
by chance slain his son, never ceased in his agony again and again 
to arrange and act over the circumstances of the accident, with the 
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same yell at its fatal termination. We hare seen the ruined gamester 
turning at once — back upon his steps — and with every garment 
tightened, and glaring eye-balls, burst upon the scene of ruin and 
confederacy against him— seize the dice, to try anew, as if yet uncer- 
tain of the issue, the throw that ruined him ; loud and desperate at 
first, but shrinking away in pathetic silence. But according to the 
rerelation of Scripture, all such are nothing to the remorse of sinners 
who know themselves for ever excluded from heaven, — the gnawing 
thought that it might have been otherwise ; whose agony ever arrests 
them to calculate the contingencies of the past, but drives them from 
the satisfaction of a finished process ; who multiply their eternity of 
pain by exhausting, every intense moment, the suffering of ages. 
Ambition is there, and, in virtue of his disputatious distinctions, lashed 
with a bigger and redder billow. And there is envy, less wasted 
beneath the sounding rains of fire that come ever on, than pressed 
and withered into a farther immortality of her hateful aspect. And 
avarice cries through heU for all his gold, to buy off the sharking 
worm that will not die nor let him alone ; and a million figures of 
moral agony are there, and physical torment, writhing under the sense 
of an endless task ; living pictures of fierce endurance, set in frames 
of deeply compact and stem, or faster and careering fires. What 
meaneth the joy of worldly men under such a prospect? It is as 
unnatural as ** wild laughter in the throat of death.** Life to them is 
a lie ; and that page which records their happiest annals, swelled by 
notices of mirth and marriage, and enlivened by sons and daughters 
bom,' and every circumstance of prosperity, should yet be edged with 
a margin of black, the sad notification of death. And that man is 
a madman a thousand times denounced, who, well assured that, a 
thousand years hence, he shall have heard, for at least nine hundred 
years, either the glorious anthems which good men sing, and seraphim 
that, in the ecstasy of the song, raise high their streaming wings, when 
sweet evening shadows the hill of God ; or the strange converse of 
that other place, and soliloquies that fearfully mouth the far off 
heavens ; yet cries not now unceasingly for the baptism of the Spirit, 
be it with fiames of severest affliction, that he may be purified for 
that hill ; that at death he may not be found an andean spirit, to be 
taken down naked to hell's awful laver of fierce but unregenerating 
fire.* 

This has been justly described as, in itself, a grand poem, 
and it is only equalled by Aird himself, in *The DeFiFs 
Dream/ 
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We cannot withhold the following paragraphs of tenderest 
beanty, upon maternal education : — 

*Ye British mothers! with a praise above your beauty, Tirtuous 
wives, honourable women! to you is the high distinction of being 
entrusted, not only with the character of a mighty people on earth, 
but with the first elements of the kingdom of heaven. And while ye 
shed your sweet and holy fountains of life around the little hearts of 
your babes, God hath gently touched your souls, and reminded you 
to be ready against a holier communication, and not less necessary, 
of religion and early peace, the true fountains of spiritual life. 
Remember the praise of the mother of the Gracchi, and hers who 
gave her child to God, — the Hebrew mother who led his boyhood up 
to the sanctuary ; and be yx>urs even more than the last, that ye need 
not the formality of a temple to a more difficult dedication. That 
little face that sleepeth his untroubled sleep! — What find you in 
those untrodden lines, only stirred by the faint manifestations of 
breathing life, for that tear which gathers slowly from a concentrated 
heart? Because that little map of peace may be disfigured by 
guilt ; — because those lines may be heavily trampled, sorrow in the 
hollow cheek, and shame on the lean eyebrow ; — ^because these are 
the first manifestations of passion that must grow up, and may be 
headlong, driving him o'er the earth : — Nay, because he may rise in 
honour with Go<l and man, — mine own son, — and blc«sed is the 
mother that bore him. O woman ! as thou wouldst the latter and not 
the former ; as thou wouldst train thy son in lasting peace ; as thou 
wouldst lean on the shoulder of his noble manhood in presence of the 
people, with the impressive weakness of delight; as thou wouldst 
have his young foot haste like a silver arrow to do good; as in 
danger thou wouldst have his youth fiee to God " like doves to their 
windows," and his years matured towards being a son and priest of 
the most blessed God ; — know thy duty of first and best instruction, 
according to those high oracles which, while they can thunder and 
lighten against dark principalities, would rather mildly lisp to the 
hearts of babes. A less happy alternative may be ; but if thou 
wouldst render less headlong his career of sin, or yet reclaim thy 
fallen, remember that a mother's love cannot easily be gainsaid, but. 
if it hath been the wise instruction of his youth, can bring her son 
from the ends of the earth, can bring him from the gates of hell. Its 
holy influence may be despised long; but if there be in aught a 
natural corrective, this will soonest prevail, and the remorse-com- 
pelling thought that must sometimes visit the heart of the most 
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profligate son, that here is the wise care of a mother bearing the 
bitter and unnatural fruits of shame and thankless tears. The head- 
long horseman may plunge by the wayside and feeble suppliant, but 
yet with a softened heart and countenance will he look back ; and so, 
the eloquent tear of a mother cannot be altogether unheeded, though 
sin be hurrying her child onwards. If her head must be bowed 
beneath the grave by his continued excesses, " though dead she yet 
speaketh ;'* we may dislike the admonition, and consider it a grievous 
burden, and conceive it happiness were we rid of it ; but who, when 
the monitor hath ceased and can be no more over him, hath not felt 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction of heart, in being set free from the 
moral restraint which yet he disliked when present, as if he were 
given up by a guardian power ? Even this feeling, evanescent as it 
may seem, and of little ** mark or likelihood,** hath sometimes checked 
a youth in those dishonourable courses which spared not to lay a 
sweet monitor below his feet.' 

The volnme appropriately closes with a glowing description 
of the Millenuium, Mr Aird does not overlook the immense 
difficulties which oppose the arrival of that blessed era. Some 
seem to imagine, that, were a destroying angel to break all 
the heathen idols, and overthrow all false altars, and then 
beckon on a numerous band of missionaries to march into a 
possession of all lands, the reign of Christianity is established. 
Now, though these idols were destroyed with the approbation 
and assistance of their former worshippers, and these altars 
thrown to the ground by the very hands which had loaded 
them with dread offerings, how little is done ! for there is still 
the bad human heart, which is alike in Jew and Gentile, 
Greek or Barbarian, — they being, by nature, all one in Satan, 
as they may become, by grace, all one in Christ. The field 
is then only cleared for the fighting of the decisive battle — 
not against stocks and stones — but flesh and blood, principali- 
ties and powers of evil. For many centuiies we may well 
have a melancholy heart for the world. Our posterity, even 
in the better days that are at hand, will be found weeping, 
and * weeping will endure ' for a long night. When shall it 
be day! How many generations will but be as dreary 
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watches of the darkness ! How many saceessive ages must 
flit away, like shadows and clouds thrown off from the glory 
to be revealed. Is it an extravagant thought, that a Chris- 
tian, who strives and desires, until his whole soul is turned 
into a strife and desire, for the salvation of men, will rg'oice 
at the brevity of life, and be grateful that his sleepless days 
and nights are few upon the earth ? Within his being, as if 
he were bom to them, are the sighs and throes of unredeemed 
mankind. Nay, he partakes of the Saviour's unutterable 
longings, without living in the calm of the Saviour's full 
assurance. He wishes ardently — in some degree like God ; 
but faints and sickens like short-sighted and feeble-hearted 
man. His is not the fretfulness or pining of an earthly dis- 
satisfaction — a mortal discontent ; but the quick and ceaseless 
panting, from the depths of his renewed nature, for the divine 
honour in human welfare, — a panting which nothing here, 
save the widely victorious hand of Jesus, can soothe. His is 
the agony of aspiration, which seems in some way to affect 
glorified saints, prostrating them under the altar, and making 
them cry out, ' How long, O Lord, how long !' Methuselah's 
term to such a one would be insufferable. He becomes will- 
ing to depart for heaven, that there, with clear eye, he may 
behold, through mighty obstacles and protracted struggles, 
the certain success of Christ's cause, and be out of hearing 
of the heart-rending groans of this miserable creation ! But 
where is that man to be found ? Is he in any of the ministerial 
tribes ? May he not ? since the care of souls is their vocation. 
Is he in the bosom of any of our Missionary Societies ? May 
he not f since there he would be in correspondence with the 
misery of the heathen, and the apathy of the Christian, world ; 
and thence, on all sides, have an appalling view. Search, and 
bring him forth, for we would gaze upon this man of feeling ! 
Ah ! he is not. He is at present but an imaginary being, who 
could not be vitalised, though all the zeal and pity of Chris- 
tendom were concentrated. We are toucliing and embracing 
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cold statuee, in oor groping after this man of right emotions. 
-For relief, the Christian turns from indifferent agents and 
co-operators in the Chorch, and consults Divine prophecy. 
Ib Time never — until it be no more — ^to boast of a golden age, 
every moment of which shall be the bright outgoing of the 
reign of Messiah in his circuit through this, lower creation? 
Is Earth never — until it have vanished, and there be no place 
found for it — ^to be ImmanueFs ransomed land, but always to 
be the abode of depravity — every stone and beam calling out 
for quick vengeance, and the whole presenting a spectacle of 
the action and the recoil of moral evil ? Is Man — even aft^r 
his conversion, and before he has become inmiortal — to be a 
creature so very imperfectly sanctified, and are the great 
majority of the race— even down to the close of the day of 
grace— to persist in spuming the salvation offered ? Is there 
to be no blessed change which Time shall bring, and Earth 
display, and Man feel ? Is the doom pronounced, " The 
thing which hath been, it is that which shall be ?" 

No ; Time has in store its best thousand years — a grand 
millennium — to brighten its dial, ere that dial be broken. 
Earth shall have its present vesture of pollution and sack- 
cloth folded up, and shall wear a bridal-robe of '' fine linen 
— ^the righteousness of saints." Man shall then be only a little 
lower than the angels — the broad brow of his intellect radiant 
with " holiness unto the Lord," and all the ardour of his heart 
sacrificial flame ascending to heaven. And all these grand 
wonders are to be displayed on this old stage of sin and 
wretchedness. Nor even at present have we any warrant 
for despondency. The Christian mind is becoming more 
animated and ardent in the enterprise of Gofi. It breathes 
and bums with new ambition ; takes a quicker and less re- 
luctant farewell of home ; seeks a wider course of labour in 
a more distant and wretched scene ; and, shrinking less from 
sacrifice, it also addresses itself more eagerly to the work 
of man's conversion. It crosses wide seas, hails far-off shores. 
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holds on through wildernesses with unabated zeal, — and still 
cannot rest, for it has a mission, ontil the world be redeemed. 
It is gaining unwonted swiftness and energy of action — to 
pass through the nations that know not God; still it asks 
impatiently — Why so slow and so feeble in movement f At 
length, endowed from on high, it becomes the swift and mighty 
angel, lifted up in holiest enthusiasm, and flying through the 
heavens with the everlasting gospel over the earth, whilst, ere 
it can descend in its completed circuit, the sunshine of the 
millennial day is around it, and a new earth under it ! 
Here is the conclusion of Mr Aird's sublime reverie : — 

* Many days may be appointed for poor humanity, to weep the 
bitter and rueful drops of sorrow and of sin. Asylums must be kept 
up for our mad brother and his chains, not even blessed with the pre- 
rogative of wild freedom, of wandering up and down with his face 
against the shining clouds of day, but finding never reason from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. And the painful lazar-house must 
yet be kept up, where fever thwarts his red lances through the blood- 
streamed eyes ; or sorrow drinks them up in the night-watches, where 
care hangs with thirsty lip at the fountains of the blood. Age must 
lie down, alas how often ! with restless bowed pain for his bed-fellow, 
behind the cold faded curtain of poverty ; no more to rise up to the 
welcome of a matin sun, or reviving spring ; no more to be looked 
upon by the young face of life's natural hope, finely styled by the 
Theban Pindar " the tender curse of old men." And youth, gallant 
and aspiring youth, must oft give up the contest ; and, having in vain 
disputed inch by inch against the growing calamity, must turn at last 
with a half-smile of bravo yet unwilling surrender, and lay down his 
young but world-wearied head. But the time cometh when all this 
shall be mitigated or shall cease. The hand of the brave and the 
half-buried soldier on the carnage field, appearing and out-spread 
above his sod, shall not wither away stiffened in vain supplication for 
the God of peace to come down at length. He will come ; and the 
strange cry of intermingled sorrows that hath gone up coutinuously 
day and night for many ages from earth to heaven, shall become an 
equal cry of glad praise. And the glory of human nature, now 
dabbled beneath the dark weltering waters of perdition, shall thence 
be won ; and, purified in the sweet fountains of natural and spiritual 
health, shall be a plume beyond the best distinction of angels ; and 
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oar boasted brotherhood with the King of Salem shall be a token 
beyond all the glory of the archangel hierarchies. 

*■ The duty comes back, enforced from this glorious prospect, with a 
sublime appeal, npon the individual bosoms of men. When every 
good man, by goyeming himself well and by unwearied benevolence, 
hath done hia utmost to repress misery and sin ; and, by teaching well 
the young under his care, hath done his utmost to prevent the same 
unhappy conditions ; when, again, every youth of twenty years shall 
say, " Thus long have I lived for myself in boyish pleasures, — what 
shall I now do for the glory of God and the good of man ? " when 
individuals from such a well-taught community, or associations o 
men, or the nation itself with legislative enactments shall, in largest 
charity, communicate to the wants of less favoured peoples ; — when 
all nations, by these natural means, are full of instruction ; or when 
God hath freely and immediately, by His supernatural Spirit, so 
blessed them all ; or, for the sake of the good among them, hnth 
done the same, as He would have saved Sodom for the sake of five 
righteous men; — then, who knows not that the reign of Christ is 
already come upon the earth ? And the high emblem-dove of heaven 
hath waved its glad wings, instinct with every quality of bliss, and 
shed a paradise over our world. And all creatures of creation shall 
be eased from their mute and well-borne toils. Come quickly, O 
King of mercy! and Thou, His glorious Spirit. — The spirit of o'er- 
wearied Nature crieth out. Amen.* [1849.] 



II. SKETCHES AND TALES. 

Literature will continae to be underrated so long as it is 
regarded as merely supplying ornament to thought. Truth, 
in itself, is far more precious than its outward decorations ; 
and the zealous searcher will be satisfied if he can find it 
naked or coarsely clad. But the just view of literature is, 
that it presents the ideals, and not the dresses, of things ; 
and that, throughout its domain, it develops the essence and 
form of beauty from the inner law of universal life. It makes 
truth issue from the soul of man in communion with nature, 
and not from the surface of nature alone ; and such an origin 
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fills truth with life, and gives it loveliness. Science is the 
anatomy of truth, — philosophy its pervading spirit; and 
literature, uniting the two, converts the former into a beauti- 
ful incarnation for the latter. It is a medium between the 
abstractions of philosophy and the literalities of science ; such 
a medium as various humanity and ever -changing nature 
require. Men could not be described by the stereotype of 
science, and no better by pliilosophy; and literature is in- 
dispensable to the exhibition. Wherever, then, science and 
philosophy — natural, mental, moral, or religious — ^may range, 
literature must keep alongside, to combine the facts observed 
with the principles discovered, and to present a genuine em- 
bodiment. Such an ample province, and such a glorious 
calling, has literature. She is not the tire- woman, assisting 
at the toilet of thought, for slie is more closely and seriously 
connected with thought than either science or philosophy. 

In the present day, none of our literary men possess nobler 
capacities, or have a better appreciation of what their work 
should be, than Mr Aird, though in labours they have been 
more abundant and successful. It is in such a case that 
we see the necessity for criticism. Reverently to point out 
neglected and unrewarded genius, and to introduce and 
discuss, with emphatic praise, books, the merits of which are 
unknown to the public, must be the highest and the most 
gratifying task of a critic. Each age so uniformly overlooks 
its best teachers, and leaves their pages unread, whilst patron- 
izing flashy men and superficial productions, that criticism 
might devote itself entirely to remedy this evil. It might 
have one leading aim, to recommend the authors who, in the 
next age, will be admired. It ought to anticipate posthu- 
mous fame, and urgently present unappreciated merits and 
unacknowledged claims. Why throw upon posterity all the 
responsibilities of justice 1 What is the use of criticism, if it 
merely follow in the rear of public taste, and keep silent about 
great men whom the world neglects ? It will not be denied 
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that our generation has had to atone for many acts of gross 
iDjuslice committed by its predecessors, and to place high on 
the moont of renown men who lived and died in ignoble ob- 
scority ; and yet that generation will leave work of the same 
land to be performed by its successor. The age that rendered 
doe homage to Robert Bnms, overlooked or reviled William 
Wordsworth. 

Were we conscious of ability to do fnll justice to Mr Aird's 
genius, we should feel that we were engaged in the noblest 
work of criticism. If only, however, we could persuade the 
public to a perusal of his writings, the impression left by 
these would be deep and lasting ; and the author would be 
elevated to one of the highest places in general estimation. 

Aird's most elaborate pieces, subsequent to the * Religious 
Characteristics,' appeared in 'Blackwood's Magazine' as 
Tales, Sketches, and Critiques, which have, within the last 
few years, been collected into a volume, entitled * The Old 
Bachelor.' Though they were scattered and unconnected 
productions, his art has arranged and adjusted them in unity 
with happy effect. 

Mr Aird represents himself as an old bachelor, — genial, 
and not crusty, — ^returning, after a youth and manhood of 
successful enterprise, to spend the remainder of his life in his 
native village, and to link himself with its new generation, as 
he formerly was a part of its old. It is a bachelor alone 
that is free to surrender himself to all the charms and influ- 
ences of his natal spot. He, alone, is under the spell which 
draws him back from the ends of the earth to the scenes of 
childhood. His former bright and happy self is the wife 
whom he cherishes ; and the associations of other days are 
the children who haunt the steps and cling to the heart of 
his old age. From distant, sunny climes, where his fortune 
ripened into wealth, he returns to dwell near the humble 
place of his birth, to worship in the village church of his 
infancy, and to sleep his last sleep in the quiet burial-ground 
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of his fathers. He, a man of threescore, will shake off the 
many and serious, mayhap splendid, associations of fifty 
years, that he may wrap around his being the light and un- 
important associations of the first ten years of his history ! 
He throws himself loose from manhood and his prime, and 
unites his decayed being to what it was in the opening vernal 
season. He chooses to be isolated from the scenes and 
circumstances of all his worldly trials, struggles, and vic- 
tories, and to be cut off from the memorable developments 
of his maturity, that he may grow upon the slight basis, and 
be surrounded with the fanciful associations, of his mere boy- 
hood. How strange is it that he, often the very reverse of a 
poet or a sentimentalist, makes nothing of the many succes- 
Rions of influential relationships and incidents that compose 
his history, but displaces these and removes them, as heavy 
rabbish, from the tender flowers of his childhood, about 
which, though faded, all his interest gathers! He is a 
bachelor, otherwise the past would not be so dear. You 
will very seldom hear of married men choosing to spend the 
evening of life in their native village. They have been har- 
dened to resist the spell which draws them back to infancy ; 
and they can never get farther than the days and scenes of 
young love and bashful wooing. Matrimony has monopo- 
lized all fine recollections ; and around the domestic tie 
formed in early manhood, the associations of the whole life 
have been woven, while such threads of history as could not 
fairly be connected with that tie, hang completely disregarded 
and unprized. To married folks the place of nativity is little 
more than a geographical point. It is not the Eden of their 
hearts. They never think of taking up their last abode in or 
near it. It is too cold for the delicate wife — its society is 
too vulgar or too scanty to please or improve the sons and 
daughters ; and, really, Pater-familias himself, who was bom 
in it, could not now live there. Boyhood does not belong to 
a married man. Even when he revisits the old village on a 
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holiday, it is to gratify the cariosity of his family, to give 
them a more definite and localized idea of his history, and 
not to refresh his own loving retrospections; and he manifests 
comparatively little interest in what he remembers. As the 
chaise rolls through the long and familiar single street, a care- 
less movement of the finger points to the house in which he 
first saw the light, or to the school which gave him his first 
lesson ; and, probably, he stays in the inn dnnng all the hours 
spent in the village, eats and digests a good dinner, and then 
drives off as he came, without having walked a few paces be- 
side the stream which gladdened his sportive infancy, without 
having cast a glance up the hill which he often climbed long 
ago, or into the woods which might retain the echo of his 
former shouts of merriment, and without having made even 
one inquiry, in the inn or the churchyard, concerning the 
generation that was young with him. The individual sympa- 
thies of married persons have been so thoroughly blended 
with their conjugal and family ones, as to be almost lost. 
Tbdr wife's birth-place, or that of their boys and girls, has 
dimmed the memory of their own ; and their whole nature 
has taken root within their marriage home. But how often 
do grey-haired bachelors, after wandering through the world, 
come back to live in the scenes of their youth, and to seek a 
grave in the locality where their cradle was rocked ! They 
may find a new generation of neighbours, — no friend, no 
acquaintance, may survive ; but the place itself is unchanged, 
and they can still distinctly trace their own little foot-prints. 
We could easily construct a most satisfactory argument, that 
•bachelors are not the hard-hearted and callous beings that 
they are generally reputed to be. If we wished to see child- 
hood vividly impressed on the memory of old age, we should 
at once go to a bachelor. We should probably find him 
either sitting in the house, or literally walking in the foot- 
steps, of his early days. 
Mr Aird's idea, then, is strictly in accordance with fact. 
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It is the bachelor, who, after speuding his mariliood and 
matarity in the world, retnnis to live and die in his native 
village. Mr Aird's 'Old Bachelor' had been bom in the 
soath of Scotland, and there he builds a commodious house, 
and attends specially to the comforts of his choice books, and 
of a fine old sister. 

The volume consists of the descriptions, reminiscences, and 
musings of this genial old man. The village is his subject, 
and it is seen by him with no professional eye, and in no 
special aspect. We have neither the note-book of a surgeon, 
nor the * parish register' of a clergyman, — ^neither the lists of 
a schoolmaster, nor the statistics of a justice of the peace. 
It is the ideal of a Scottish village, executed by a native, 
with the most felicitous blending of the general and the 
special, the literal and the imaginative ; so much so, that the 
inhabitants of every village in the south of Scotland will be- 
lieve that their own characteristics have been noted, and their 
own annals told. In a chapter upon ' Our Neighbours,' the 
old bachelor gives most graphic yet delicate delineations of 
the prominent characters among the villagers. The portraits 
of the village-originals are exquisitely humorous, and they 
authenticate themselves. In a rural district, how happens 
it that there are so many originals — men and women, who 
stand off from the common lines of humanity, in very peculiar, 
and, sometimes, in very grotesque angles? A country town, 
with a few hundreds of population, abounds in every variety 
of character, and contains several portentous oddities. At 
the distance of a few yards from each other, you will find 
people with a difference of manners, habits, and social 
features, as strongly marked as if they were separated by 
continents and seas, or belonged to so many races. The 
quarter of a square mile will thus include tenants with the 
most picturesque variety of confirmed idiosyncracies. In 
our small village we have met with more originals than we 
ever knew either in Edinburgh or Glasgow ; and the native 
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of eyery Scottish village, who may happen to make a long 
sojoam in populous towns, will testify that villages seem to 
be the museums in which odd characters are collected, and 
that he remembers his rural neighbours singly, from their 
singularity, while he classifies his town acquaintances by 
hundreds and thousands, as they all seem so much alike. 
Almost every villager is a character — a shape after no pat- 
tern, his individuality strongly indenting each line — even the 
smallest — of resemblance to his neighbours ; whereas town- 
folks are but either good or bad portraits of each other. 
How is this t Is it because in the thin population the spec- 
tator has both more leisure and better opportunities of every 
kind to note and trace peculiarities in all their length and 
breadth t Partly, without doubt ; yet the chief explanation 
is, that in a village the law and the forces of conformity are 
very uninfluential, the thinness of the population does not 
fritter away and rub down projecting individualities of clia- 
racter, and there is not such a vast pressure of neighbouring 
life, or such a constant friction of social intercourse as to 
smooth the rough outlines and remove the angles which con- 
stitute what are called Originals. Men and women are sown 
so thinly, that they have room to grow up with all their 
native bents and tendencies untouched and fully developed. 
Every little diversity is allowed to mature itself into a definite 
characteristic. No class has such numbers as to wield a con- 
forming influence. Villagers do not live, and they do not 
work, in such a crowd as would naturally lead them to imi- 
tate each other. Their very houses, which form the same 
street, are different in the most picturesque degree. A low 
building stands by the side of one twice its height ; a white- 
washed hypocrite elbows a blushing red-stoned neighbour ; 
thatched roofs alternate with slated ; the foundation of one 
house is high as the gable of another ; a chimney looks into 
a window ; — whereas, in a town street, the buildings would 
resemble each other. In every village there are more of 
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human oddities to be met with than in a town. And town- 
oddities are either miserable affectations, or poor caricatures: 
they are to village originals, what artificially crooked wood 
is to the natnral bent of a forest tree growing untrained. 

We admire Mr Aird's sketches of village-originals. Un- 
exaggerated as they are, they are still infinitely amusing. 
We like them better than either Mr Gait's or Dr Moir's. 
He abstains firom their besetting fault — caricature ; and not 
only on the surface is he more accurate, but he descends 
deeper into the nature and the complex associations of his 
characters, and hence his pictures, more tru^ are more 
poetical. He brings out, in fuller form and more vivid ex- 
pression, the imaginative qualities which vein the characters 
of Scottish villagers. Under the stem exterior of a strong- 
minded Scottish rustic, there is frequently a poetic soul ; and 
this Mr Aird will evolve more fully as well as more quickly 
than the other two authors we have mentioned. He has not 
laboured so much or so exclusively as Mr Gait or Dr Moir, 
in exhibiting the peculiarities of character in humble Scottish 
life ; but the little which he has done is in a higher walk of 
art, and over a greater breadth of character. It must be 
acknowledged that, with all their patriotism, Gait and Moir 
dealt chiefly with the simple and pawky elements of Scottish 
character, and embodied these in personations that were 
meant to be specially amusing. We never can fancy that 
there is much in their heroes akin to Robert Bums ; and we 
are convinced that the peasants of our country are consider- 
ably more like the Poet than was Mansie Waugh. Mr Aird, 
whilst handling the mingled simplicity and pawkiness, reaches 
down into the not less abundant elements of imagination 
which distinguish Scottish villagers ; and if readers laugh 
less, they sympathise more. The two novelists indicate a 
Scotch knowledge, but an English spirit; they spread out 
Scotch peculiarities, and set Scotch tongues agoing, to pro- 
duce some fun. They, doubtless, loved and esteemed Scot- 
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land, yet, obviously, they intended that their ' auld respected 
mither' should cause a good deal of diTcrsiou ; and they had 
studied her peculiarities closely enough to gain this end. 
The sketches given are such as an Englishman, equally 
versant in Scottish life, would have drawn. We miss the 
patriotic sympathy and admiration breathed from similar 
pictures by Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, and we now 
emphatically add — Mr Aird. Scott's was, indeed, a feudal 
liking for the peasantry of his native land ; but the love of 
Wilson and Aird is brotherly — ^that of man to man, Scotch- 
man to Scotchman. The idea which Scott gives of his 
countrymen is higher than that which can be gathered from 
the writings of Gait and Moir ; yet it is not expressed with 
such fraternal geniality as marks Wilson and Aird. The 
latter two, unlike the other pair, do not sketch * Sawney ;' 
and, unlike Sir Walter, they do not look at the Scottish 
peasantry with merely feudal kindliness. 

Mr Aird, at times, has all the literal and stem manner of 
Crabbe, as a painter of characters and manners : at other 
times he puts forth the idealizing powers of Wilson. Were 
we asked to give strangers a proper idea of Scottish charac- 
ter in humble life, we should put into their hands the ^ Lights 
and Shadows^' and the ^ Old Bachelor.' 

The ^ village innocents ' are described with inimitable pathos 
and humour. In a rural district, the ^daft' are not beggars, 
and public charity does not need to be solicited either by or 
for them. They are not put under restraint. Neither are 
they set to work ; for it would be considered wicked oppres- 
sion to bind them to regular toiL Wanting Reason, man's 
glory, let them also be without man's degradation. Let not 
sweat be wrung and pressed from those vacant brows ! A 
strong charm surrounds and protects the idiot ; and orphans 
may be foully wronged by a villain who yet would not touch 
a hair of that poor head. Almost invariably, idiots are happy 
and merry as children, with whom they delight to associate. 
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Like children, too, they have the principle of imitation. It 
is amnsing to see them assaming the pompously authoritative 
manner of the village schoolmaster, the bullying tyranny of 
the village constable, the gravity of the clergyman, and the 
indulgent air of a father or mother. We once observed a 
village innocent, mounted on a donkey, and driving the animal 
furiously through the street, in imitation of the village sur- 
geon, ' expressing himself' forward with all possible haste to a 
midwifery case. He was crying out, * Haud on — ^it's a case 
o' life and death.' Poor Tommy Hogg ! the gentlest and the 
most interesting of his class. We were at school with him, 
and counsels as sage have we got from him as from the 
teacher. He was rather given to imitate the master in 
flogging. Often has he come forward in the play-ground, 
and, after repeating, with a look of ludicrous displeasure, the 
phrase, 'You're a naughty boy,' he would bring his hand 
down in heavy discipline. He had committed to memory all 
the psalms and paraphrases ; and the c1eveme3s with which, 
at times, he recited these, was astonishing. It had all the 
effect of the most exquisite parody. But not only was his 
memory remarkable ; there was a strange subtlety about his 
reasoning. When asked, in very frosty weather, if he was cold, 
he replied * Na : the button-holes o' my coat are worked wi' 
silk.' He had heard incidentally that silk was warmer than 
cotton. To an old woman, who complained that she could 
not keep herself cosy at night, Tommy suggested that she 
should take the wheel-barrow to bed with her ! He had, at 
times, run about with a wheel-barrow : the exercise had made 
him warm ; and he imagined that the virtue of heat belonged 
to the machine. The last time we saw him was on a rainy 
day. He was carrying water from the village well, and he 
explained his haste by saying he must not allow the * water 
to get wet.' 

Mr Aird's chapter on the Innocents of his village is charged 
full with pathos. The 'bom idiots' are humorous sketches, 
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though some of oar Tommy Hogg's sayings and doings would 
have furnished him with richer materials for fun. But the 
story of 'Menie Bell,' who lost her wits on being falsely 
charged, when a servant, with theft, is most melancholy. 

We regret that the Old Bachelor has not given us a few 
more pictures of the inhabitants of his village. Probably he 
was often in intercourse with the village surgeon. Had he no 
occasional colds that needed medical advice ? Was his aged 
sister so very unlike all ladies — old and young — as never to 
be a patient? Esculapius ought to have been sketched. 
Was he a man of two remedies — bleeding and administering 
powders? He would be the one horseman in the village. 
Sometimes late at night, he would be heard scampering 
through the single and straggling street, every female in- 
habitant of which would be speculating about the whither and 
the wherefore of his furious career, and wishing, in their sym- 
pathetic hearts, that his spavined horse was a little swifter. 
Why has the Old Bachelor picked up no special acquaintance 
with the village schoolmaster 1 Had he never any windows 
in his mansion, supposed to be broken by the schoolboys, 
when eager in the game of football or of shinty ; and did he 
not hurry to the school to lodge a complaint with the master ? 
Had the Old Bachelor no dealings with the village baker and 
grocer? Did he never look into the blacksmith's shop, 
especially om a stormy day ? Was there no stage-coach to 
rumble through the monotony and stillness of village life, and 
now and then to drop down some visitor from afar ? Was 
there no village fair once or twice a-year, to enliven and jollify 
the neighbours ? Was there no sacrament ? And why are 
we not told more about the minister — with whom the Old 
Bachelor must have been on familiar terms ? The truth is, 
that the * Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village ' is but a 
fiction which connects several isolated sketches. Had Mr 
Aird been preparing a new book, with such a title, and not 
collecting old and scattered pieces, the contents would have 
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harmonised better, and they woald have, also, more specifically 
and fully exhibited village life. 

The papers on the Seasons are as appropriate as they aie 
admirable. They are prose pastorals, minate though brief, 
famishing fresh sketches of rural scenery under all the aspects 
and influences of the changing year. To have omitted the 
Seasons, would have been a capital defect in a picture of the 
Old Scottish Village, for, without the Seasons, what would a 
village be — but a street of the town! Some of the pieces, 
however, in the volume, have nothing to do either with the 
Old Tillage or the Old Bachelor, and are beautiful imperti- 
nences. Why was the powerful and discriminating description 
of Edinburgh society, and of our men of genius, inserted f 
The sketch of Professor Wilson is, doubtless, the best and 
the most splendid that has ever been given by any of his 
enthusiastic admirers ; yet, obviously, it is out of place in the 
aimals of a village, unless Christopher had been spending a 
few sportive days in its neighbourhood. But so masterly 
and, indeed, unrivalled is the portrait, that we must adorn 
our pages with iu 

* Of Professor Wilson as a literary man, why need I speak ? Those 
** Nocte^ ** alone show him to be the most Shaksperian spirit of the 
age — cnergic to create, and prodigal to cast forth (magnificent spend- 
thrift !) — more shapes of beauty, shifting in the lights of lore and pitr. 
like shot silk or the peacock's neck ; more forms of terror, grotesquely 
wild or solemnly awful ; more august imagery drawn from heaTen 
aboye and hell underneath, and from all this intermediate goodly 
frame of things ; more heroic criticiem ! more profound philosophy, 
than any other man of his time : and all in a style so wholly fresh 
and new I What a remarkable work is the ** Recreations of Chris- 
u>pher North!" ** Remarkable ^^ we may call it: but "work'' is not 
the right name for a product, which is more like the easy spontaneous 
expansion of a plant in:o its leiiyes and flowery be IK by the yery 
process of unconscious growing, than the elaborated result of directed 
and exened powers. Take the yery first page that opens by chance* 
and here is a many-sided man (you feel at once, as you smile, well- 
pleased): yes, a man wide, and open, and fearless as the day, without 
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one coraer or cranny in all his character (yoa mormnr as you are 
drawn by the sweet saction of the charmer) ; yes, no mere by-ends of 
inclination, bat the whole man — now riotously headlong in glee ; now 
thoughtful and solemn, large of reverent discourse, 'booking before 
and after," with all the sweetest by-plays of humanity, with every re- 
conciling softness of charity (yon inwardly add); yes, a Shaksperian 
capaciousness and serenity of soul are here ; sympathies for every- 
thing, and without end ; Humour and Pathos lying in each other's 
arms — for they are ever of cognate birth ; Fun doing leap-frog over 
the head of Philosophy ; Pity, soft milky nursling, lying in the lap of 
Terror ; Beauty (with her sweet glistening coming on before) stealing 
on remorseful Horror, struggling and toiling through his ''hell of 
sleep ; ** while around and over every vivid embodiment of human 
passion and feeling is cast the very prodigality of Nature's scenery, 
lovely or desolate, as the setting of the haman picture, by this frank 
and ungrudging genius. The plain and simple truth is, take him body 
and soul, Wilson, though he has not cast his writings (how very small 
a part they are of the whole man !) in so artistic and permanent a 
form as many others, is the highest man of genius of our day. But 
now for his elocution : — His reading or recitation of poetry, with those 
long, heart-drawn, lingering, slow-expiring tones, solemn as a cathe- 
dral chaunt, is altogether like some piece of sacred service. The style 
of it seems, on first hearing, to be modulated on Wordsworth's hollow 
gutteral sing-song ; but, while it cleans out the man's whole heart 
and soul with its searching, thorough, deep-going tide into all the 
hollow channels and recesses of meaning, fully better than Words- 
worth's, it has, at the same time, a far more enthusiastic and majestic 
sweep.* 

The splendidly written tale — 'Bay a Broom' — with its 
Italian heroes and heroines, and its romantic incidents, could 
never have occurred in a Scottish village, and is most incon- 
gruous ; and the Old Bachelor — tliough, like every genial old 
man, interested in love — was not likely to have treasured up 
in his memory such a tale. Mr Aird might as appropriately 
have introduced into the volume the life of Alexander the 
Great, or a version of Shakspeare's Romeo and Juliet. But, 
though out of place, it is a magnificent production; its 
characters are distinctly and boldly drawn ; its descriptions 
of unique power and beauty, and its plot of thrilling interest. 
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The broom, with which it opens, becomes soon a magic 
rod, evoking the beauty, the music, and the fiery passion 
of Italy. The piece is worthy of the highest praise, though 
it is as much out of place in the volume as Mount Vesuvius 
would be in the immediate vicinity of the Old Scottish 
Village. We may say that the closing incident in the tale 
is outrageously improbable and unnatural anywhere. Mr 
Hume was loved by two Italian girls, to one of whom — the 
wealthier — the more beautiful and accomplished — he is 
engaged. It is a case of the strongest mutual attachment. 
The other girl is dying, and, to save, he suddenly marries 
her! She had the good sense, however, not to recover; 
and, as soon as the ceremony was performed, Mr Hume 
found himself a widower — whilst his own lady, in spite and 
disappointment, gave herself to another man. This was 
not noble-mindedness on the part of Hume. Had he merely 
sacrificed his own love and happiness, to marry and save a 
dying girl, he might have deserved commendation; but he 
sacrificed the love with which he was honoured by, and he 
violated the faith which he had plighted to, another. Had 
his compassion been prompted by goodness, the goodness 
would have told him to act justly before he acted generously. 
He ruined the girl of his vows to save one who had no 
claims upon him ; and surely the fact that such conduct de- 
stroyed his own happiness also, is no palliation. And when 
we remember that the girl he did marry was, in every respect, 
inferior to her he abandoned, we may pronounce his conduct 
not only dishonourable, but outrageously improbable. Did 
Mr Aird ever hear of such a easel The only redeeming 
point in the incident is — that marriage was no cure. It is 
gratifying to see that Death did not act so foolishly and 
weakly as Hume, but kept to his own bride. 

Almost equally out of place in the volume is * The Mount 
of Communion.' It is like a grand national monument in a 
•mall provincial market-place, or a sublime poem engrossed 
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iu the register of a parish-clerk. Viewing it, however, 
as a separate piece, it is the noblest prose production of 
Aird's genius. Its conceptions are sublime and beautiful, 
clothed in the choicest language. It describes a meeting, at 
the hour of midnight, held by representatives of Scotia's 
martyrs, patriots, and poets. Mr Aird does not here take a 
single irreverent step into the other world. It is not a meet- 
ing of souls, of beings from their final state, but, simply, a 
meeting of ghosts, and Robert Bums is the leading shade. 
We expect that many weak-minded Christians, who generally 
associate Burns with Hhe devil and his angels,' will be horrified 
at the idea of Burns being introduced in friendly dialogue 
with Scotland's martyrs, as worse than that of Saul among 
the prophets. And for these martyrs to fraternise with the 
great outcast — and to mention, with the strongest gratitude, 
his songs as having had a mighty effect for good upon the 
character of his countrymen — why, the fancy will be de- 
nounced as outrageously blasphemous ! 

The Ghost of Bums is Bums — ^not glorified, net descending 
from the celestial state, but simply purified from the tumultuous 
passions of his youth, and tranquillized from his moods of reck- 
less opinion and speech, into wise and sober views ; it is Burns 
— ^arising from the grave — a better man, as he might, and, 
probably, would have been, had a few more years been added 
to his brief life, and had he not been taken down to that grave, 
in the midst of exuberant and riotous manhood. And oh ! 
was Robert Bums so utterly devoid of good, was he such an 
impersonation of evil, that genius shall be forbidden to evoke 
him from the dust, in which all his wild and disordered 
passions have become extinct, and to exhibit him invested 
with noble qualities which were more characteristic than were 
his sins f Is it wrong to conjure him up as an earthly shade 
— purified and whitened by the grave — ^that grand * fuller on 
earth,' and his better — which was also his vaster — self alone 

presented? Mr Aird does not say that Bums' soul is asso- 

a 
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ciated with the souls of martTrs, though who shall dare to 
affirm it is not ? And why should the blaze of a martyr's 
glorious death prevent us from scrutinizing the secrets of the 
martyr's human breast, whilst the poor poet's character is to 
be examined, with the help of a microscope applied to that 
manly heart of his, which he was too frank and honest ever 
to hide or disguise ? But Mr Aird has pronounced concern- 
ing neither the martyr's nor Bums' final state. He merely 
describes an assembly of earthly shades — and Robert Bums, 
from that tomb which has absorbed all his grossness, was fit 
to repair to the Mount of Communion, to hold fellowship with 
the ghosts of martyrs. And what has been the effect of 
Bums' works upon his countrymen ? We insist on the few 
indecent and profane pieces, which he wrote in some debased 
moods, being left out. There is not such deadly poison in- 
stilled by the most shameless songs of Bums as is daily distilled 
from the fancy, and absorbed by the heart of the chastest 
person alive ; whilst the mass of his poetry communicates such 
full and pure geniality of nature as might otherwise have been 
a stranger to his countrymen, and conveys such sentiments as 
could not have come from an inferior genius. Leaving out of 
view, therefore, the few pieces which disgrace the poet, what 
has been the effect of his poetry? Let this be answered in 
Mr Aird's most eloquent words. 

* THE MOUNT OF COMMUNION. 

' Another majestic shadow came onwards, and howed his head 
reverentially, standing at a little distance, like one who waits in 
proud modesty. His visage was a very remarkable one : sable masses 
of hair lay thick and curling on his broad forehead ; the boldness of 
a lion was in every lineament, yet tempered with grace and love, as 
he stood with his largo dark eyes fixed on the three who sung — for 
the female ghost had joined in the anthem. They ceased, and he 
advanced. " Hail, brethren of hope !" he exclaimed. " Happy are 
ye, Edward Gordon and Alexander M^Cubine ! * What though your 

* The bodies of tho martyrs, Edward Gordon and Alexander M'Cabine, lie near 
Irongray churchyard, in Galloway. 
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itrangted bodies lie where they were slain, resting not in the peace of 
your fathers' consecrated graves, hallowed are the solemn trees 
beneath which yoar bones are laid ; very dear is the place in yonr 
country's eyes. The tombs of her Covenant Martyrs are part of the 
veiy Constitution of Scotland ; nay, they belong to the wide world of 
mankind; they are part of that great Foundation of Example on 
which rest the faith and patience of the saints. On earth your names 
live in sweet memorial. Happy are ye! And thou, too, Helen 
Walker,* great is thy praise above women I *' 

' *' My sou I" said the Image of the Woman, " you, too, have your 
monumental glories ; I am permitted to know you : you are the sweet 
Poet of our native land. Fear not, my son ! Ko more tears, no 
more sorrow ! Those struggling spots of care are washed away from 
thy forehead for ever ; and all is serene there now, clear as from the 
refiner's furnace I Blessed be He in the shadow of whose wings we 
wait!" 

* " Amen ! " exclaimed the Martyrs of the Covenant. 

* " Amen !" murmured the Ghost of Bums ; and, bowing his head 
low before Helen Walker, she kissed his brow as with the kiss of a 
mother. There were tears in his eyes, and his noble shape trembled 
greatly as he lifted himself up ; but they were the trembling and tears 
of gratitude and immortal gladness. 

* Ghost of E. Gordon. — " Tremble not, son of renown ! Whether 
from a sense of duty, or from the mere instinctive promptings of a 
full heart, you have conferred a vast benefit on your countri-. The 
manners of the past can never wholly pass away from the respect of 
the present so long as thy verse lives; and on this sympathy are 
founded patriotism and national Character. Thou hast sanctified 
humble life in Scotland, and lifted it up to the reverential regards or 
the loftiest. In one common love of thy name men become more 
strictly a brotherhood." 

* Ghost or A. M*Cubinb. — ** Yes, our National Poet is a guardian 
at once the sternest and sweetest of the ancient spirit and independ- 
ence of Scotland, and of her dear old simplicities. He is worth a 
thousand laws and statutes to preserve our public virtue. He is a 
compelling power on the side of nature, to bind our nobles and 
peasants under every circle and sign of Heaven, by every sweet and 
solemn recollection, to their fatherland of Scotland ; bringing them 
back, by leading-strings of love that cannot be resisted, to their 

I Helen Walker, the prototype of Jeanie Deans, is 'buried In Irongray chnrehyard. 
The Author of Waverley erected a stone, with a suitable inscription, over her dust 
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natire streams, which have murmared, in his verse, through their 
hearts, daring all the long years of their unavoidable absence. He 
has magnified our country through all ages to come and to all nations. 
He has brought out the character of our peasantry, and raised and 
kept them up to a level of moral respect beyond the example of any 
other people; and, by this his eternal vindication of their native 
worth, has smoothed down the offensive gradations of society, and 
fused all classes of our countrymen into one happy amalgam of matual 
honour and love. The man who has done all this is worth ' riches 
fincless' to a country. The gems and the most fine gold, enough 

' To ransom great kings from captiyity/ 

could not buy us such a man ! " 

'Ghost of Burns. — '* Little praise is mine, O shadows of true- 
hearted men I Somewhat from a sense of duty, more from a vain 
love of praise, most of all from the relief of giving vent to fulness, 
were those songs issued, which I will not now call idle. God gave 
me the faculty; this is no praise of mine. Scotland gave me the 
things ready fashioned to represent and fix in the sympathies of my 
countrymen ; this is to me small praise indeed. The glory is hers, 
rather : it is yours, O spirits of just men I it is thine, O heroic 
woman ! who acted from a regard to duty and from habit, without 
which a man may have a thousand generous impulses, but without 
which he cannot properly be a man. With what did Scotland furnish 
me from time immemorial ? With victories set in blood ; with the 
memory of her independence; with the character of her sons and 
daughters, simple as water, but strong as the waterfall ; with her 
song, surely never composed by mortal man, but spilt from the over- 
flowing soul of Sorrow or Gladness ; with her music, twin-bom, say 
rather one with her song ; with her Fairy belief, the most delicately 
beautiful mythology in the history of the human mind, and strangely 
contrasted with the rugged character of her people — a people of sturt 
and strife ; with her heroic faith ; with the graves of her headless 
mart3rrs, in green shaw or in grim moor, visited by many a slip of 
sunshine streaming from the cloud in the still afternoon ; solemn at 
mom and even, though the birds sing in the memorial guardian trees, 
and the young polished leaves, liquored with dewy sunshine, dance 
there lightly enough — for why should the place be sad ? Who can 
rehearse the whole ? All this, and a thousandfold more than I can 
tell, was tAc vast inheritance of the heart bequeathed me by my 
fathers. The only wonder is, that so few have been the national poets 
of Scotland." ' 
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But we must have done with the * Old Bachelor.' Most 
luxuriant as the descriptions in it are, they are entirely 
original and unique : the trunk, the branches, and every 
leaf growing and efflorescing out of his own soul, with no 
engrafting of ideas. Though the same objects and scenes 
had often been sketched before, the point of view, the design, 
and each minutest touch, are all his own. The expression 
which he gives to scenery is both true and new; and, in- 
deed, it could not be true, unless it were new, — not because 
nature changes, but because its significance is the peculiar 
smile which each communing soul sheds upon it. The old 
and stable mountains, the stationary woods, the circle of 
the horizon — neither narrowing nor widening, but showing 
the same solid ring that clasped views together from the 
beginning, and the unerring regularity of the orbs of the 
sky; — all these, to the soul of genius, are soft and fluent, 
ready to take the shape and wear the stamp of the indi- 
vidual soul. To each of us, nature, like humanity, is all our 
own : we are not dividers and sharers, and each of us may 
show our glorious property to the other, assured that it is 
neither his, nor the same as his. 

Readers of Mr Aird's prose writings would at once see 
that his genius is poetic. His thoughts are conceptions, em- 
bodying principles, and spiritualizing things. Glance over 
the first paragraph which occurs, and you will see his won- 
drous power of infusing a soul into matter, and of clothing 
ethereal essences with forms. [1849.] 
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m. POEMS. 



Men of gemos are distiognished from each other as per- 
ceptibly as they all differ from their fellow-men. The rare 
endowment which separates them from common mortals, is 
80 modified in the case of all its possessors, that they are 
marked oat from each other by the plainest peculiarities. 
Milton coold not be mistaken for Shakspere, any more than 
for the most doll and prosaic being. Now, mere talent has 
only a difference in degree or amonnt, bnt not in quality. 
We could conceive of a thousand clever individuals being 
alike, provided they had a parity of talent and of culture. 
And, as it is, we can speak of the differences which exist 
among them with a precision almost mathematical. We 
weigh or measure them, and say, so much more — or, so 
much less ; whereas, in the case of men of genius, standing 
distinguished from each other by size, there is also an end- 
lessly diversified expression upon their faces; and, though 
we could classify them according to degrees of genius, we 
should yet have to say of the equals — 'Alike, but, oh! 
how different!' Talent does not lay hold of a man's com- 
plete individuality, or absorb his identity along with all the 
characteristics of his nature and the associations of his life ; 
but genius does, and receives into its own constitution the 
whole being of the man. Through talent, a man's special 
thoughts may appear; but through genius, his own self, 
thinking and feeling, comes out. Dugald Stewart could not 
put self into his elaborate dissertations ; but the whole soul 
of Robert Burns was shed forth on the breath of a simple 
melody. 

Mr Aird is a man of high genius, and he stands apart 
from all his famous contemporaries. Most candid and unen- 
vious, appreciating fully and admiring enthusiastically his 
brethren, he is yet no imitator. His very garb of words is 
strictly his own, truly home-spun — its compact texture. 
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gorgeous dyes, and somewhat curious shape quite uncopied ; 
his haunte are his own — grand solitary places where the 
foot-print of any of his brethren is not, and where he 
wanders, making his own path ; and the mood of his soul 
does not consist of impressions and emotions produced by 
intercourse with others, but by the direct influence of nature, 
working through his own perceptions, sensations, and associa- 
tions, upon his own consciousness. His idiosyncrasy appears 
from the profoundest thought down to the slightest fancy ; 
and his mdinduality is seen from the head to the foot. His 
isolation from others needs no eccentricity ; and his independ- 
ence is native, entire, and constant. He could be shorn of 
all his mannerism without losing his strongest characteristics. 
We know of no living writer, who, in his poems, tales, essays, 
and critiques, displays a mind so thoroughly unique. And 
this impression of ours is not caused or helped by Mr Alrd's 
personal appearance haunting us in a study of his works. 
To very loose, general, and undetermined ideas which we 
may be examining, the mere person of the author — if we are 
familiar with that — often gives a seeming individuality. 
After having seen the man John Wilson, we are apt to 
regard many pages in his writings, though these may be 
nowise remarkable, as strikingly characteristic of Wilson. 
We have caught ourselves, over some very vague and 
colourless mental product — a product which really had no 
indications of its nativity, and might have been sent into the 
world from any quarter, tracing confidently all its qualities 
to the idiosyncrasy of the acknowledged author, and that 
merely because his image was so vivid in our mind as to 
reflect a likeness. Many of Lord Byron's pieces were set 
down as Byronic, from readers being conversant with the 
features and expression of his lordship's face : and even his 
loose shirt-collar overlaid countless lines, which were not in 
the least peculiar, and imparted to them the most marked 
identity. But to us, as yet, Thomas Aird, personally, is 
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nothing bat a shade ; and our impressions of the singular 
uniqueness of his genius in all his works, have been entirely 
produced by these works themselves. 

Indeed, his genius might be that of a new race, so peculiar 
are its complexion, temperament, and habits. It has one 
characteristic which places him quite by himself, though, 
probably, we shall fail to point it out in a few words. He 
grasps and holds material things with a nervous and most 
tenacious hand, as if he were to exercise his bare intellect 
upon them ; and then, unexpectedly, from his hard pressure, 
they pass into pure ideals, imagination having given them a 
spiritual transformation. Conscious of the charm of his 
poetic touch, he bestows a strong framework and an ossifica- 
tion as of iron, on his theme, ere he seeks to float it off into 
the region of beauty. None of his contemporaries unite such 
a hard and literal graphicness with their idealising powers. 
They have not dared to handle, divide, and dissect the 
material with such closeness and minuteness, before trans- 
muting it into the spiritual. Crabbe did not lay hold of the 
literal with such a firm grasp as Aird, who yet changes it 
into loftier ideals than Shelley ever formed out of mist and 
moonshine. Indeed, nowhere, save in the grand poem of 
Dante, shall we find such a union of the literal and the ideal 
as Aird exemplifies. Occasionally, our poet fails to shoot 
into the dense and rigidly defined body sufficient spiritual 
energy to pervade and quicken it. He is sometimes defective 
in the latter part of the process, and his creations remind us 
of ' the tawny lion pawing to get free his hinder parts.' This 
fault is, however, more conspicuous in his prose than in his 
poetical writings; and there, of course, it is less objectionable. 

Mr Aird is, both by nature and culture, a genuine poet ; 
for * the vision and the faculty divine ' characterize his very 
slightest efforts. In his essays, he ever thinks poetically ; his 
logic, by means of which he professedly arrives at any truth, 
has intuition within it ; the * wheels ' on which he advances 
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are full of far-seeing ' eyes ;' his fancy is but the playfulness 
of a noble imagination (just as beauty may condescend to 
pass for mere prettiness), and his humour is but the muse, 

* In heaven yclep'd Enphrosyne, 
And by men heart-casing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Veniw at a birth, 
With two sister-graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore.' 

We are glad to see that at length Mr Aird has collected 
his scattered poems into a volume. He has subjected them 
to many improving touches, and has added some new pieces, 
introduced by a tragedy of the highest poetic merit, which is 
also distinguished by more of dramatic art than he had pre- 
viously proved himself to possess. It is a precious volume, 
the pictures fulfilling his own fine description of the cartoons 
of Raphael ; * Violent pain, mental or bodily, is tempered by 
heroic resistance, by grandeur, by native sweetness; pity 
waits upon horror ; horror is quenched in beauty ; and 
"calm pleasures there abide majestic pains."* In it we have 
the noblest landscapes of the earth that ever inspired poetry, 
patriotism, or piety, exhibited under every variety of aspect 
in the sky of day and night, associated and harmonized with 
whatever is grand, tragic, mournful, or lovely in the strange 
developments of human life, and traversed by appearances 
and influences from the two opposite realms of the spiritual 
world. 

The volume begins with a long drama, entitled 'The 
Tragedy of Wold.* And it is a tragedy, accordmg to the 
severest standard; not, like some modern things of that 
ambitious name, consisting of a group of several people, 
breaking up to run to and fro, occasionally crossing each 
other's path, and meeting at last to superintend one or more 
murders committed upon the company. It is a development 
of Fate, wrought out with masterly skill, in many an in- 
cident and crisis, thickening and becoming more distinctly 
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prophetic of the inevitable tragic issue. The curse resting 
upon the proud house of Wold makes the thunderbolt of the 
sky its playful minister to lead Lord Wold into the castle of 
the fair Lady Mervyn, the orphan of a race that had long 
maintained a deadly feud towards his house. The two love 
each other, and plight their troth ; but the curse has now 
more potent agents than the thunder, and rules the malice of 
Lord Wold's rival and the uoappeasable wrath of his own 
stem mother, who weaves for him the wedding-garment of 
the grave. Various circumstances have transpired to per- 
suade her that it is her solemn duty to sacrifice her own and 
her only son ; and he comes out from the dangers of many a 
bloody battle, and from the snares of all his enemies, to prove 
the clasp of his mother's hands, that had often fondly soothed, 
healed, and blessed him, far less merciful. By her orders, 
and within her castle, he is put to death. His young bride 
falls lifeless beside him; and his mother meets her death, 
when, all alone and unseen, she was kissing her sacrificed 
son's lips, on which a subtle poison had been placed by one 
of the villains of the drama. 

We have not attempted any abstract of the incidents of 
this powerful tragedy. They are worthy exponents of the 
doom, and are very artistically managed. Perhaps the stem 
old Duchess of Wold shouldn't have died by poison, though, 
if this were to be the plot of her death, it was in fine keeping 
with the fate of the drama, which had selected love, both filial 
and conjugal, as the medium of vengeance, that she should 
reap death from the lips of her son. We rather think, that 
after, as judge, she had seen her sentence executed, her 
motherly heart (for hers was a woman's loving heart, and it 
throbbed with unseen violence of anguish under the necessity 
of duty which she had laid upon it) might have burst. Even 
a man's iron cords of existence would have been rent by the 
terrible inward revulsion when the judge of the living became 
again the parent, and now the parent of the dead. Besides, 
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the loflj fate of the drama should not have stooped to an 
apothecary's secret in despatching the heroic woman. Fate 
might have been passive for a few moments, and the aged 
mother woald have sunk, aUnost immediately, under the burden 
which her conscience had placed upon her heart. Yet, with 
this exception, the incidents are most effectively arranged. 
The 'silent and gloomy' Lord of Wold is stricken by a 
thunderbolt, to rise from the ground as the pledged husband 
of Lady Mervyu — a seemingly happy occurrence, but really 
fatal — swiftly fatal. Instead of being hewn down as a traitor, 
be is led kindly by old servants to be the captive of his own 
loving mother — a situation seemingly the most enviable, but 
really the most fatal to him. Lady Mervyn has fallen into 
vindictive and brutal hands, and, most unexpectedly, she is 
rescued by Wold ; but immediately she follows Wold to his 
doom. Thus Fate chooses to place its destructiveness in the 
very surest refuges from evil. 

The characters of the tragedy are boldly yet delicately 
drawn and individualized — all of them co-workers with Fate, 
until the most prominent of them become its victims. The 
' Duchess of Wold' is a grand type of the chieftainess of 
feudal times — implacable to her enemies if she subdue these ; 
unyielding to them if she fall into their power ; the very fury 
of war, when war has a cause in her bosom ; pious, in a cer- 
tain fashion, even to fanaticism and superstition ; a doating 
mother, yet alike ready, with kisses or with curses, to hound 
her only son on to vain and desperate strife, and without 
extinguishing a mother's love or a woman's tenderness, yet, 
suppressing these with more than a man's iron will, she will 
doom her own son to death, providing for him a shroud with 
a mother's sorrowful care. Compared with such a grand 
and not unnatural character, how poor and tame does Scott's 
'Flora M'lvor' appear ! 

Her son. Lord Wold, is the hero of the drama ; and his 
pre-eminent bravery, magnanimity, gentleness, and sombre 
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mood, qoalify him to be the victim of Fat« — ^the quiet lamb to 
be sacrificed on the altar by his own mother. Born after the 
elaaghter of his father, drinking in grief, bnt not revenge, along 
with milk from his mother's troubled breast, growing np 
through youth without gamesome scenes, leading his manhood 
bravely through the wars of the kmgdom, his brow, his mind, 
were always darkened by the shadow of coming fate. When he 
is doomed to fall by his mother's judgment, he is as meek for 
the sacrifice, as tender Isaac walking up Mount Moriah. The 
scene, in which he intercedes, that he may be allowed to go 
for the deliverance of his bride, brings out the kindred features 
of character in son and mother. Let readers notice the grand 
calmness of Wold, as indicated by the simplicity of his lan- 
guage, when he says, 'Touch not the doom, let the doom stand.' 

* Wold. . . . Save her life and honour — 
And, to fill up and magnify the quittance, 
Make me the instrument ? 

DucH. The doom's pronounced. 

Wold. Touch not the doom : let the doom stand. 
1*11 do my work stem quick. I'll be back here 
Before the sun be up, and don these chains again. 
The doom shall not be touch'd. 

DucH. What guarantee 

Have I for this ? 

Wold. I'm sure you'll ask no oath 

If I but pledge my word. 

DucH. I meant not that. 

But you may hold your blood cheap, and defraud 
The judgment here. 

Wold. Not so. Let me but forth ; 

111 be as chary of my blood, as hitherto 
I've been unsparing o't : I'll guard my life 
As a most precious thing — not mine, but yours ; 
I'll bring it back to you. And then, see how 
This mutual trust of ours adds to the doom,— 
Making and showing it no quick rash act. 
But a calm sacrifice, due and paid to 
Heroic principle and magnanimous will.' 
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We should far exceed our limits, were we to comment 
upon the admirable way in which the poet has sketched 
the other principal and all the subordinate characters. 
But ' Afra,' the old prophetess, cannot here be quite over- 
looked. She is the energetic chorus, almost a supernatural 
agent, in accomplishing the doom of Wold, for she curses 
out of a soul boiling with old personal wrongs, as well as 
prophesies with the earnestness of a sibyl. Mr Aird has, 
we think, rendered her the most thoroughly poetical of 
all the characters, and her lips open in thunder. Here is 
the burden of her soul, delivered with terrible imaginative 
force : — 

* Afra. Yonder ! 
Lo I the old cloud's on Wold ; all's sunny elsewhere. 
Well done, thou bellying blackness I Leap on it, 
Vengeance, with thy fierce feet ; crush, tread it down, 
Till it be dense ; tread down the burden'd gloom, 
Till it be solid black on the doom'd towers 
And battlements : there let it rest. Now, now ! 
Is the time come ? Merlin, I'm here ! 
There's a grim waiting in the heavens for something, 
As if yon cloud (hush I now 1) would burst asunder. 
Riven by the flaming wedges of the thunder, 
And out of its womb leap the fulfilment. No : 
Tis passing off*; heavy and slow, yet off. • 

The time's not yet. Twill come. Not in vain. Wold, 
Have I gone round about thee, winding the curse 
Close round about thee. The dread tissue 
Comes not from my own brain : the wizard spun it 
From the black head of Fate, standing far back away 
In the infinite abyss — there fixed. 
I walk around thee. Wold, 
A seeming simple thing ; but serried spears 
Of ranged men, nor walls of brass with towers 
Of blue-ribb'd steel, could better hem thee in 
Than does the coil of these poor naked feet. 
Going around thee thus, and shutting thee 
Close up with the doom : not a child's innocent head 
Of all Wold's house — ^not a mouse could get out. 
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Though we should regret to see the poetry which Afra 
utters cut out from this drama, yet we are convinced that 
Afra herself is a very superfluous character. Fate is indicated 
with such terrible clearness, in the course of the mcidents, and 
so visibly shadows the brows of the hero and his mother, that 
an articulate voice denouncing it takes away from the eflFect. 
Pate, in spite, nay, by the help of perfect free-will, is coiling 
itself around them so perceptibly, that the narrow and nar- 
rower circle, which Afra's feet form around the doomed house, 
might have been omitted. Fate is best expressed without 
signs or ominous voices. 

On the whole, we regard this performance as a dramatic 
triumph, the most decisive achieved for many a year. The 
basis of the piece is the most massive, rich, and pure poetry 
about man's various passions and inflexible Fate ; the poetry 
being wrought up into characters, spun out into incidents, 
and melted down into the most musical language. 

'A Mother's Blessing* has nothing of a dramatic character, 
though it is put into a dramatic form. Not only are the in- 
cidents highly improbable, but they run through a great many 
years, and almost all of them have taken place before the 
poem opens. Nor are the characters of this dramatic poem 
other than common-place. But for luxuriant descriptions of 
scenery, and beautiful pictures of domestic life, it will be 
studied with love and admiration. How profuse with pastoral 
riches is the following sketch : — 

* The rocks of the wild goats ; the simple flowers, 
Spilling the clear dew o'er their delicate brims, 
The silver drops of rain ; the twinkling woods 
That dry their green wings in the glossy breeze ; 
The snowy cygnet by the borders dwelling 
Of lucid waters; to the sight upheaving 
Aye the fresh swelling sea ; the sunny hills 
Dappled with shadows, as the cloudy heavens 
Go bowing o*er them ; bold cataracts 
With weeping trees fringed, glorified in one 
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Tumult of glory by the setting sun, — 

These all are mine ; then hushed and decent eve, 

Spirit-tempering stillness, or the sound of winds 

Going among the high tops of the trees. 

Then, with her moon, forth comes the old solemn night. 

Or starry-studded in her dark apparel/ 

From 'A Mother's Blessing* we pass to a piece on him 
* for whom no mother e'er hath wept — an outcast from above/ 
The ' Devil's Dream ' is a poem of terrific sublimity, and 
worthy to be the night-picture traced on the soul of the 
sleeping fiend. Poetry had represented the devil fighting, 
plotting, tempting, and also lying prostrate in the dreary 
confusion of total defeat ; but it never represented him as 
dreaming. The very idea of the infernal agent and sufferer 
wrapping himself up for a little from his agonies and his crimes 
in gentle sleep, closing those eyes which ever bum like the 
flames of hell, and becoming passive under the charm of a 
vision of the night, is one of those grand originalities, which, 
after we see executed, we wonder that we ourselves had never 
conceived of. There are but two human states in which the 
imagination can place the fallen angels without seeming to 
incarnate them. The first is that of them loving woman, and 
Byron's ' Heaven and Earth ' thus sketches them ; the second 
is that of sleeping and dreaming ; and Aird's dark genius has 
prepared * Mount Aksbeck ' as a couch for Satan, and melted 
the awful being of Satan into the imagery of a dream. Yet 
the dream is no roseate cloud ; it is the smoke of perpetual 
torment. We repeat that a stranger conception could not be 
than that of the devil revisiting our earth, which his wicked 
triumphs have desolated, yet sharing in the slumbers of 
mortals, his inward being forming for itself unreal pictures, 
in the same way, and at the same time, as the fancy of beau- 
tiful maidens works. At midnight, midnight's charm comes 
down upon him, as upon the babe pillowed on its mother's 
bosom. If the poem be an adequate embodiment of the idea, 
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it must be one of the noblest performances of art. We shall 
afterwards show wherein, as our opinion goes, Mr Aird has 
done amiss. We may at once, however, state that all the 
parts of the subject, that have been taken up by the poet, 
have received a most worthy representation ; and that, while 
he has given the slip to some essential points, yet those to 
which he has attended, have been treated with transcendent 
force and vividness. Daring and pre-eminently difficult as his 
object was, he has accomplished it with signal success. He 
has gone down into the devil's soul for a sight of hell ; and 
the picture which he draws is terribly sublime. The versifica- 
tion of the piece is of broad, compact, and thundering strength, 
like the sweep and fury of the dark archangel's wings. 

The poet, at midnight, sees the 'grizzly terror* darting 
upwards through the sky, and the form and flight are described 
by lurid and glaring imagery, and in lines of stormy majesty. 
Satan, aloft o'er the Syrian wilderness, heads the soldiers of 
Mahomet. They follow the comet of hell illuminating the 
north, as the magi did the star in the East. But the fiend 
soon disdains to look complacently on the 'Arab swords.' 
The poet here has guarded himself against what would have 
been a great objection to his description. Had he represented 
the devil as exulting with entire and protracted satisfaction 
in the human ruin which he had accomplished by means of the 
false prophet, it would have been urged — this cannot be the 
fiend, who, without human voice, human creed, or human 
weapons, has destroyed men everywhere. Satan's proudest 
victories have been won by himself, as a spirit, in the heart 
of man. Mr Aird, therefore, properly represents him as soon 
becoming careless and even scornful about his Moslem agents : 

*■ With scorn he look*d to west away, and left their train to die, 
Like a thing that had awaked to life from the gleaming of his eve/ 

The fiend alights on Mount Tabor, but not to tarry, for he 
has no memory of triumphs there ; and the scene is intolerable. 
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as if the hill still retained the consuming fire of that glory 
which had once crowned it, and as if it were now waxing 
wroth against the intruder upon its sacredness. In haste to 
be gone, he rises not, but sweeps down * over Tabor's trees,' 
as if to avoid the cloud which had, long ago, descended on 
the summit, to curtain the strange interview which Moses 
and Elias held with the transfigured Jesus. Westward, he 
tracks his way along the shadowy earth until the form of 
African slavery meets his eye. Mounting aloft once more, 
he reaches ' the untrodden top of Aksbeck high and white.* 
He there rests, and the following is his dream : — 

* In vision he was borne away, where Lethe's slippery wave 
Creeps like a hlack and shining snake into a silent cave, — 
A place of still and pictured life : its roof was ehon air, 

And blasted as with dim eclipse the sun and moon were there ; 

It seem'd the grave of man*s lost world— of beauty caught by blight. 

The dreamer knew the work he marr'd, and felt a fiend's delight. 

* The lofty cedar on the hills by viewless storms was swung, 
And high the thunder-fires of heaven among its branches hung ; 
In drowsy heaps of feathers sunk, all fowls that fly were there, 
Their heads for ever 'neath their wings, no more to rise in air ; 
From woods the form of lions glared, and hasty tigers broke ; 
The harness'd steed lay in his pains, the heifer *neath the yoke. 

* All creatures once of earth are there, all seaPd with death's pale seal 
On Lethe's shore. Dull sliding by her sleepy waters steal : 

O'er cities of imperial name, and styled of endless sway, 
The silent river slowly creeps and licks them all away. 
This is the place of God's first wrath — the mute creation's fall — 
Earth marr'd — the woes of lower life — oblivion over all. 

*■ Small joy to him that marr'd our world ! for he is hurried on, 
Made, even in dreams, to dread that place where yet he boasts his 

throne : 
Through portals driven, a horrid pile of grim and hollow bars, 
Wherein clear spirits of tinctured life career in prisoned wars, 
Down on the second lake he's bow'd, where final fate is wrought 
In meshes of eternal fire o'er beings of moral thought. 

A giant rock, like mineral stone, instinct with dull red glow. 
Its summit hid in darkness, rose from out the gulf below, 

4 
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Whoiie fretted snrf of gieaming wares still broke against ito sides. 
All serpents, as if span from ont the lashings of those tides, 
Sprung disengaged, and darted np that damned diff amain. 
Their bellies skinn'd with glossy fire : bat none came down again. 

* These be the cares, still coming cares, that hang npon hell's throne. 
And lire with him, nor leare him, who has rear*d it on that stone. 
Cloads round it are, that he at will may hide his haughtr wo ; 
Bat, ah ! no fence has it to stay those comers from below. 

The dreamer heard a kingly groan : his own roice ill suppress'd 
He knew, but could not see himself on his high seat distress*d. 

* Far oflT, upon the fire-bum'd coast, some naked beings stood ; 
Down o*er them, like a stream of mist, the wrath was seen to brood. 
At half-way disunce stood, with head beneath his trembling wing, 
An angel shape, intent to shield his special suffering. 

And nearer, as if OTcrhead, were roices heard to break ; 

Yet were they cries of souls that lived beneath the welt'ring lake. 

*■ And erer, as with grizzly gleam, the crested waves came on. 
Up rose a melancholy form with short impatient moan. 
Whose eyes like living jewels shone, clear purged by the flame ; 
And sore the salted fires had wash*d the thin immortal frame ; 
And backward, in sore agony, the being stripp*d its locks. 
As a maiden, in her beauty*s pride, her clasped tresses strokes. 

* High tumbling hills of glossy ore reelM in the yellow smoke. 
As shaded round the uneasy land their sultry summits broke. 
Above them lightnings to and fro ran crossing evermore. 
Till, like a red bewildered map, the skies were scribbled o*er. 
High in the unseen cupola o*er all were ever heard 

The must*ring stores of wrath that fast their coming forms prepared. 

* Wo, wo to him whose wickedness first dug this glaring pit ! 
For this new terrors in his soul by God shall yet be lit. 

In vision still to plague his heart, the fiend is storm'd away, 
In dreadful emblem to behold what waits his future day ; 
Away beyond the thund*ring bounds of that tremendous lake. 
Through dim bewilder'd shadows that no living semblance take. 

' O'er soft and unsubstantial shades that tow nng visions seem, 
Through kingdoms of forlorn repose, went on the hurrying dream ; 
Till down, where feet of hills might be, he by a lake was stayed 
Of still red fire — a molten plate of terror unalluy'd — 
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A mirror where JehoTah's wrath, in majesty alone, 
Comes in the night of worlds to see its armour girded on. 

' The awful walls of shadows round might dusky mountains seem, 
But never holy light hath touched an outline with its gleam ; 
Tis but the eye*s bewildered sense that fain would rest on form, 
And make night's thick blind presence to created shapes conform. 
No stone is moved on mountain here by creeping creature cross'd. 
No lonely harper comes to harp upon this fiery coast. 

* Here all is seldom idleness : no music here, no jars, 

Where silence guards the coast, e'er thrill her everlasting bars. 
No sun here shines on wanton isles ; but o'er the burning sheet 
A rim of restless halo shakes, which marks the internal heat ; 
As, in the days of beauteous earth, we see with dazzled sight 
The red and setting sun o'erflow with rings of welling light. 

* Oh I here in dread abeyance lurks of uncreated things 

The last lake of God's wrath, where He His first great enemy brings 
Deep in the bosom of the gulf the fiend was made to stay. 
Till, as it seem'd, ten thousand years had o'er him roird away : 
In dreams he had extended life to bear the fiery space ; 
But all was passive, dull, and stem within bis dwelling-place. 

* ! for a blast of tenfold ire to rouse the giant surge, 
Him from that flat fixed lethargy impetuously to urge ! 
Let him but rise, but ride upon the tempest-crested wave 
Of fire enridged tumultuously, each angry thing he'd brave ! 

The strokes of wrath, thick let them fall ! a speed so glorious dread 
Would bear him through, the clinging pains would strip from off his 
head. 

*■ At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand years, 
A sound as of the green-leaved earth his thirsty spirit cheers ; 
And, oh ! a presence soft and cool came o'er his burning dream, 
A form of beauty clad about with fair creation's beam ; 
A low sweet voice was in his ear, thrill'd through his inmost soul, 
And these the words that bow'd his heart with softly sad control : 

* " No sister e'er hath been to thee with pearly eyes of love ; 
No mother e'er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above : 
No hand hath come from out the cloud to wash thy scarred face ; 
No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race : 
But bow thee to the God of love, and all shall yet be well, 
And yet in days of holy rest and gladness thou shalt dwell. 
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* '* And thou shalt dwell *midst leaves and rills far from this torrid heat 
And I with streams of cooling milk will bathe thy bli8ter*d feet ; 
And when the troubled tears shall start to think of all the past, 
My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy sorrows fast ; 
And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings and priests abroad. 
And thoo shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God." 

*■ So spake the unknown cherub's voice, of sweet affection full. 
And dewy lips the dreamer kiss'd till his lava breast was cool. 
In dread revulsion woke the fiend, as from a mighty blow, 
And sprung a moment on his wing his wonted strength to know ; 
Like ghosts that bend and glare on dark and scattered shores of night, 
So turn'd he to each point of heaven to know his dream aright. 

*■ The vision of this last stern lake, oh ! how it plagued his soul. 
Type of that dull eternity that on him soon must roll, 
When plans and issues all must cease tliat earlier care beguiled, 
And never era more shall be a landmark on the wild : 
Nor failure nor success is there, nor busy hope nor fame, 
But passive fix'd endurance, all eternal and the same.' 

Sablimity could rise no higher. And how startlingly beau- 
tiful is the idea that, after the fiend has been appalled by the 
dreary stillness of Hades, the first lake, and by the fierce 
storms and surging waves of hell, the second and last lake of 
God*s wrath, a low voice whispers hope through repentance. 
It is the ' still small voice' of the blessed Gospel haunting 
the dreamer, who, when awake, knows that that gospel is 
not for him, and strives to make it useless to those for whom 
it was sent to earth ! How must the fiend be penetrated by 
the matchless grace contained in the scheme of human re- 
demption, since we see that, when his being is passive in 
sleep, that grace has an echo from his inmost soul ! How 
far within him must the notes of divine mercy have gone, 
since their melody disturbs his dreams ! How all-lovely must 
have looked the robes washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
since the thought of them, accompanied with the wish that 
they were his, to wrap around his weary, writhing, and 
accursed frame, gives rapture to his dreams I We are not 
Bure, however, that the poet specially designed the soft voice, 
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which whispered illasive hopes to Satan, to be the utterance 
of those evangelical ideas which must have penetrated the 
dark soul of the fiend ; but we are sure that, had he taken 
this view, and distinctly brought it out, he would have ren- 
dered this part of the poem, touching as it is, more deeply 
and wildly pathetic. Satan's nature must have the finest per- 
ception and the fullest impression of the unspeakable tender- 
ness of the Gospel ; and if we conceive of him as a dreamer, 
we may imagine that his ideas of the Gospel will be so modi- 
fied by the magic of dreaming, as to hold out hope even for 
himself. 

As we have already hinted, the dream, in our opinion, has 
one serious defect ; and we wish that we could persuade Mr 
Aird yet to supply what is lacking. Why in Satan's dream 
was there no glimpse, far back through ages, of the heaven 
which he had lost ? A guilty man frequently dreams of his 
innocent and glad childhood ; and why has Satan no momen- 
tary recurrence to his heavenly days ? Along with the two 
lakes of God's wrath, why was there not the sea of glass 
before the throne of God imaged in the soul of the dreaming 
exile? The scene, changing from the abodes of hopeless 
misery to the seat of happiness and holiness, which had once 
been his, would have been both natural and sublime. The 
dreamer awakes at the tender and pathetic voice which 
whispers hope through repentance ; but a still more potent 
charm to arouse him from slumber would have been the 
music of heaven — the minstrelsy of angels and archangels, in 
which he had once joined. If Mr Aird had introduced into 
the dream scenes of glory which must be ineffaceably traced 
on the fiend's memory ; and if he had represented the dark 
dreamer at midnight as feeling himself once more a ' son of 
the morning,' the poem would have been still more magnifi- 
cent as well as complete. We will not, however, insist longer 
on the defect, much less sketch an outline of the scenes which 
ought to have passed through the dream. 
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The description of the dreamer awaking and- banishing all 
the tender thoughts from his sonl is noble. He lashes him- 
self into rage, resolves once more to defy God, looks up to 
the sky for some glaring sign that God has accepted the 
challenge ; but the stars smile as benignantly as ever, and 
their very calmness is intolerable, and drives him to madness. 

' He saw the hearens above his head upstayed bright and high ; 
The planets, undisturbed by him, were shining in the sky ; 
The silent magnanimity of nature and her Qod 
With anguish smote his haughty soul and sent his hell abroad. 

*■ His pride would have the works of Grod to show the signs of fear, 
With flying angels to and fro to watch his dread career ; 
But all was calm : he felt night's dews upon his sultry wing, 
And gnash'd at the impartial laws of nature's mighty King ; 
Abore control, or show of hate, they no exception made. 
But gave him dews, like aged thorn or little grassy blade.' 

Had Mr Aird produced no other work than * The Devil's 
Dream,' this grand poem would still have entitled him to 
rank with our foremost poets. The * Christian Bride' is a 
romantic tale, with the usual incidents of ignominious cap- 
tivity for the hero, and final deliverance from his dungeon. 
The descriptions, imagery, and sentiments, are of far too 
lofty and transcendental a kind. To suit the story, these 
should have been merely graceful. Mr Aird's genius is too 
sublime and earnest for the pleasant lays of a troubadour. 
The same objection applies still more strongly to * The Cap- 
tive of Fez.' But when he quits the circle of foolish chivalry, 
and roams through old Judea, the scenes are congenial. He 
absorbs the thousand peculiar charms which belong to that 
renowned land, and especially that one grand charm which it 
has received from the Redeemer, whose every step was a 
lasting consecration to the spot, and whose every look left 
unfading sunshine on the object, so that the mountains and 
plains trodden by the God-man might fill up every other foot- 
print, and lose the shadow of every other form. We have no 
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leisure to characterise Mr Aird's Hebrew pieces — his best 
productions. The * Tales of the Siege of Jerusalem' are 
grand melodies, idealising the memorable sounds of angry 
heaven and mad earth — the prophet's wild voice — the yell of 
the famine-stricken — the shriek of the hapless virgin — and 
the various noise of bloody battle, which came from the 
doomed city. But more appalling and pathetic even than 
these are the sketches of almost superhuman agony in 
'Nebuchadnezzar,' and * The Demoniac.* Aird's genius 
seeks the dark and the tragic to depict a devil's dream, a 
demoniac's * hour and power of darkness,' and the metamor- 
phosis of a mighty and proud king into a beast of the field. 
Yet the terrible is always veined with the beautiful. In 
* Nebuchadnezzar,' the young and lovely prophetess, * Cyra,' 
and especially the ^ milk-white companion' of the fallen king, 
his fevourite war-horse, give a fine relief to the sketches of 
the royal maniac ; and in * The Demoniac,' the face ' un- 
utterably sweet' of Jesus chastens, subdues, and pervades 
all the horrors. 

The pastoral pieces occurring in this volume, such as * A 
Summer Day,* *A Winter Day,' and 'Frank Sylvan,* are 
exquisite. Mr Aird's perception of the various and ever- 
changing beauties of nature is unusually quick and vivid. 
He is a rapid interpreter of the flux of nature's meanings. 
The finest pastoral poetry has a character of reality about it, 
so far as scenes are concerned ; but it is often unreal in the 
homaD beings whom it sketches. The fine humour, however, 
which pervades Mr Aird's pastorals, has imparted to them a 
strict truthfulness. The birds which sing in rural haunts, 
and the beasts of the field, are described with genial mirth ; 
and all the acquaintances and friends of Squire Sylvan have 
their peculiarities of character and habit humorously illus- 
trated. Mr Gilfillan, in his eloquent criticism on 'The 
Devil's Dream,' fancies a strong resemblance in the genius of 
that poem to the works of Jean Paul Richter. We beg to 
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differ about the instance of resemblance ; bat we do see in 
these pastoral pieces, and in many of Aird's prose writings, 
some of the peculiar combinations of fancy and humour which 
are so noticeable in the works of the German. Let our 
readers turn to Mr Aird's description of * Miss Kitty Wren, 
with her cocked tail, cocked like a cooper's thumb,' and of 
the cottager's cow, maddened by the heat and insects of a 
summer meridian, and they will think that Jean Paul might 
have been the author. 

The volume we have been noticing shows that the 6eld is 
not entirely left to our young poets, to labour there without 
fear of rivalry. In Mr Aird they see one who is far their 
senior, though, happily, he is quite as much their contem- 
porary as he was that of the noble brethren — Campbell, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Wilson, and Rogers — who have 
severally gone away — the last at a comparatively short in- 
terval from the first — as at a general leave-taking about mid- 
night (for they all had a long day), during the last twelve or 
fourteen years. His period equally divides the past and 
present series; he was youthful when the departed were 
mature, and now when the cluster succeeding them is luxu- 
riant with promise, his poetic power is ripe, without decay 
or warnuig of it. 

Nor is it merely on account of date that he stands between 
the old and the new. What is best in the peculiar spirit and 
tendencies of both, and especially in those spiritual aspirations 
and longings after the ideal of humanity in individuals and in 
society, which mark the noblest mood of our rising poets, will 
be found in him. Beginning his literary career when Scott 
and Byron, Wordsworth and Coleridge, were swaying and 
directing all the varieties of British intellect, Mr Aird was not 
only self-possessed enough to resist their mere mannerism, 
and to study and follow them in an eclectic way, so that what 
he adopted was homogeneous with, and became part and 
parcel of his own firmly retained genius, but he also antici- 
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pated whatever is good aud salutary in that striking literary 
innovation which is commonly called Carlyleism, and which 
may be traced in the poetry of Tennyson, Browning, Mackay, 
Bailey, and Alexander Smith, in almost all the high depart- 
ments of recent prose, and in the unwritten ideas of a large 
proportion of the most earnest and hopeful youth of our 
country. We lack space here to define the revolution in 
question, or to mark its merit and value so long as .it kept 
short of misanthropy and religious scepticism ; but readers 
may obtain a general notion of its character and influence, by 
supposing how, before its introduction, the cultured intellect 
of the nation and its various teachers, would treat such themes 
as Man, Law, Social Order, Religion, Education, History ; 
and how the same intellect and the ablest men in all the de- 
partments of literature would now deal with them. Mr Aird, 
though singularly free from restlessness, was before his time, 
and his early productions were stamped with the recent cha- 
racteristics. In a volume of Essays he discussed Education 
and other social topics with that yearning and reverent ideal- 
ism alongside of literal and every-day facts, which we take to 
be the spirit and method of Carlyleism. Not a few pieces of 
his poetry read like those occasional passages in Carlyle's best 
works, which are universally viewed as precious morsels. Of 
these we give specimens, that will serve to explain and illus- 
trate those peculiarities of recent literature which we have 
barely indicated, and to show how far ahead he was of his 
period. When studying them, let readers strive to remember 
the poems of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wilson, and Delta, bearing nearly the same date, and they 
cannot fail to recognise such an essential novelty in Mr Aird 
as a widely different age may occasion. 

* Nor yet content with individaal aims, 
Widening of soul^ with large prophetic eye. 
He fixed the cradle of the coming age 
By fruitful rivers, measaring out for man 
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The axe-doomcd forests, and the virgin hills 
Of mineral wealth, the mothers yet to be 
Of iron power, begot by social fire, 
And cities sleeping in the shapeless stone, 
All for the kingdom of the Lord of Life.' 

* Cast large the true seed-thought, 
O Son of Song ; the seed-field of the world, 
Great field of function, dewed with tears and blood, 
Is quick of womb ; sow ; trust no grain will die ; 
Fit soil it ever finds, it roots, it grows 
Rough crops of action, arts, and schemes of life, 
Harvests of time, and garners in the heavens.' 

* How wonderful. 
With pipes and valves so manifold and nice, 
Cords, bloody knots, and tangled threads of life, 
And membranes filmy fine, that plank us in 
From the great ocean of eternity. 
Roaring around us, with incumbent weight 
In on us pressing — O how wonderful 
This shred of clay should stand a hundred years ! * 

Genius. 

' Eye of the brain and heart, 
O Genius, inner sight. 
Wonders from the familiar start 
In thy decisive light. 
Wide and deep the eye must go. 
The process of our world to know. 
Old mountains grated to the sea 
Sow the young seed of isles to be. 
States dissolve, that nature's plan 
May bear the broadening type of man. 
Passes ne'er the past away. 
Child of the ages, springs to-day. 
Life, death, and life I but circling change 
Still working to a higher range ! 
Make thee all Science, Genius, clear 
Our world ; all muses, grace and cheer. 
And may the ideal thou hast shown. 
With joy peculiar be thine own : 
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For thee the stanj belts of time. 
The nmer laws, the heaTenlT chime : 
Thine norm and rack — the foiests ciack. 
The sea gixes ap her secrets hoair : 
And beaaST thine, on loom dirine 
Wearing the rainbow's woof of glorr. 

* Power of the ciric bean, 
Hofe than a power to know, 
Genins. incarnated in art, 
Bj thee the nations grow. 
Lawgiver, thine, and priest, and sage 
Lit ap the Oriental age. 
Persnasire grores, and mosical 

Of lore the illumined mountains all. 
Eagles, and rods, and axes clear, 
Fomm and amphitheatre. 
These in thy plastie forming hand. 
Forth leapt to life the classic land. 
Old and new, the worlds of light 
Who bridged the golf of middle night ! 
See the purple passage rise. 
Many-arched of centuries : 
Genius built it long and rast. 
And o'er it social knowledge passed. 
Far in the glad transmitted flame, 
Shlnar knit to Britain came. 
Their state by thee our fathers free, 
O Genius, founded deep and wide ; 
Majestic towers the fabric ours, 
And awes the world from side to side. 

* Mart of the ties of blood, 
Mart of the souls of men I 

Oh Christ I to see Thy brotherhood 
Bought to be sold again. 
Front of hell, to trade therein 
Grenins, face the giant sin : 
Shafts of thought, truth-headed clear, 
Tempered all in pity's tear, 
Every point and every tip ; 
In the blood of Jesus dip : 
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Pierce till the monster reel and cry, 

Pierce him till he fall and die. 

Yet cease not, rest not, onward quell. 

Power divine and terrible 1 

See where jon bastioned midnight stands, 

On half the sunken central lands ; 

Shoot ! let thy arrow-heads of flame 

Sing as thej pierce the blot of shame, 

Till all the dark economies 

Become the light of blessed skies. 

For this above, in wondering love. 

To Genius shall it first be given 

To trace the lines of past designs. 

All confluent to the finished heaven.* 

The poets of the present day, headed by Tennyson, ought 
to feel that Aird is a modern like themselves, and that his 
poetry has the essential characteristics of a literary innovation 
which took place after the majority of his pieces were com- 
posed. He is, therefore, not only in the field, but also in the 
high and glorious walk, recently discovered, side by side with 
themselves, challenging a comparison. We need scarcely say 
that, for commanding genius, and for the elaborate and severe 
art with which it works, as well as for his early anticipation 
and cultivation of those aspirations, tendencies, and sympathies 
which were of considerably later development in the literary 
world, and which now distinguish all earnest poetry, Mr Aird 
is worthy to stand among the foremost of our living bards. 
Nay, our deliberate judgment is, that he is the first, with a 
quite appreciable interval between him and the only man who 
can be regarded as somewhat closely approaching him — ^Alfred 
Tennyson. If the Laureate has more varied, delicious, and 
rich music, as we frankly admit, the other surpasses him as 
much in the substance of song ; and this is a question of sense 
and sound. The melodious rhythm of Tennyson is exquisite, 
but Aird has grander conceptions, more sublime repre- 
sentations, and a beauty and pathos of sentiment still more 
enchanting. We are not of those who ascribe grace without 
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strength to the former, but he wants the massive yet compact 
and sinewy strength of Aird. If he be above all living poet«, 
Mr Aird cannot have a low place in the unprecedentedly large 
circle of the departed that, during his youth, adorned the 
poetic literature of our country. That was a period fertile 
in noble bards, each of whom had a genius almost sufficient 
in itself to glorify a generation. Our author differs from the 
great majority of them in one particular ; his poetry is scanty 
alongside of theirs. The collection of his pieces forms but 
a single volume, small and very portable, containing not a 
twentieth part of the verse of Scott, or Byron, or Wordsworth, 
or Southey, or Mrs Hemans. There ought, therefore, in that 
book to be a much smaller proportion of dross along with 
the sterling metal than in the ponderous mass of the poetry 
of his brethren : and, unquestionably, there is, for it is one of 
the most solid, compact, pure, and shining treasures ever 
given to the world, and leads us to wish that the poets we 
have named had resolved upon a similar experiment of brevity. 
We do not, of course, know that those who write but little, 
write that little carefully and well. Perhaps, had Scott and 
Byron each produced only one instead of many volumes, we 
should have got nothing but diminished quantity. When we 
cry out for men of genius to throw one coin instead of twenty, 
and to let it be gold instead of silver or brass, they might 
comply and give, not a sovereign, but a shilling or a penny. 
Mr Aird, however, has furnished a collection of poetry, small 
from being severely purified and condensed, and contrasting 
strikingly with the swollen bulk of loose, careless, and con- 
fused materials of his more famous contemporaries. By 
limiting himself to a small volume, he has avoided the risk 
which they boldly ran, of often conspicuously failing ; and 
the world interprets his greater prudence as greater poetic 
weakness. [1849.] 
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DR SAMUEL BROWN. 

The Edinburgh press has just recorded the death of Dr 
Samuel Brown. The event will be lamented in and far 
beyond the literary and scientific circles of Edinburgh, as 
extinguishing the very noblest promise of achievements in 
many a department of intellectual toil. The deceased was 
in the flower of manhood ; and though he was committed to 
studies which, when pursued in a profound manner, and with 
the aim of making and verifying such fundamental discoveries 
as should revolutionise a particular science and reorganise it 
on its proper basis, invariably demand almost a lifetime 
before grand results can appear, yet he had not only given 
many proofs of his remarkable genius, but, unless he was 
under a strange hallucination not likely to arise from the 
scientific literalities and details with which his quick eye 
and hand were wont to deal, he had already marched from 
discovery to discovery, and, before his protracted illness, had 
fulfilled the bold prophecy uttered about him at the com- 
mencement of his career by the late Sir William IlamDton, 
that Dr Samuel Brown would do for chemistry what Sir 
Isaac Newton had done for astronomy. Progress by in- 
vention leads us forwards ; progress by discovery takes us 
backwards ; and it was in the latter direction that Dr 
Brown's ambition had impelled him, urging to a search — 
rather for germs and seeds — than for blossoms and fruits. 
He had traced the world of matter, through its present con- 
stituents and its past developments, combinations, and trans- 
mutations, back to its initial unity, when it trembled on the 
verge of nothingness, yet before the eye of its Almighty 
Creator. Ue had got to the single atom which sprung out 
of the Divine fiat, and instantaneously — through the same 
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fiat — ^raaltiplied itself into all the facts and laws of the goodly 
sphere of materialism. In this process of reducing matter to 
its primal and essential simplicity, the daring analyst sub- 
jected himself to a torture not less severe and consuming for 
frame and brain than that of the crucible and the furnace 
for the substances on which he experimented : — so ready 
was he to sacrifice the joys of youth and the prize of life 
itself to his grand discovery. He never paused until he had 
authenticated, completed, and methodized those new theories 
of his, which, when prematurely disclosed, excited the wonder 
of many and the sneering scepticism of more. This, at least, 
was his own frequent and unequivocal assertion, some eight 
or ten years ago, and his friends waited impatiently for the 
publication of the * New Chemistry,' as the final ordeal for 
its merits and the claims of its brilliant founder. They had 
arrived, however, at the alternative, either that he was under 
a delusion or monomania on the subject, or that he really had 
made a grand discovery, and accomplished all that he confi- 
dently averred. Perhaps the tantalising, if not suspicious 
delay, in submitting his finished work to be tested, was natural 
to one who had formerly been overhasty, and who, with the 
ardent impetuosity of youth and flushed with the beginnings 
of victory, had shouted out his Eureka somewhat prematurely. 
When but a stripling, he had been before the public with too 
early an announcement of great discoveries, and he sorely suf- 
fered for the indiscretion, in being then and subsequently ex- 
posed to the doubts of friends and admirers, and to the scorn 
and misrepresentation of the haughty grandees of science, who 
delighted to talk of the boy, whose marvellously swift and 
soaring intellect was a reproach to their own conscious dul- 
ness, mounting by a single leap far over the heads of Dalton, 
Davy, Faraday, and all the foreign chemical celebrities ; and 
Samuel Brown, though of far too gallant as well as gentle a 
nature to be either checked or soured by failure and its 
concomitants, might be taught the wisdom of patience, and, 
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wishing to avoid the extreme of haste into which lie had run, 
might fall into the other extreme of over-delay, and withhold 
too long the publication of his completed discoveries. He 
had an unconquerable though modest self-reliance, and the 
treatment he had met with might pique him to keep back the 
full and final vindication of his claims, and to show that he 
could afford to be in no hurry with the removal of doubts 
and suspicions from his scientific reputation. There is 
nothing strained or at all improbable in the supposition that 
he had various strong reasons for postponing the ordeal 
through which he was assured that he, along with his * New 
Chemistry,' would triumphantly pass, and leave a lesson for 
the benefit of future discoverers, against contemptuous pre- 
judgment, even hi cases where young genius had been a little 
premature in advancing its pretensions. Of course, we are 
assuming that he had finished, experimentally, established, 
and systematized into a vital body of fact and doctrine his 
chemical discoveries, and that the *New Chemistry* is ready 
for posthumous publication. We believe that in the last 
years of that protracted illness which has just now ter- 
minated fatally, his soul was engrossed with realities of a 
nobler and closer interest than those of either physical or 
mental science, and that ' forgetting the things behind' — his 
terrestrial studies — he gave himself up to the relations and 
hopes of Christianity, and 'reached forward' to the blessed 
immortality immediately 'before' him. Without a sigh he 
stripped himself of his robes as a priest of science, let his eye 
droop from the long-coveted laurels which were now within 
the easy grasp of his hand, and, invested in the simple faith 
and patience of a disciple of Jesus Christ, he prepared to die. 
The various theories of religion, which, in the incessant play 
of his matchless faculties of specnlation he had been wont to 
construct as analogous or equivalent to the Cliristian system, 
vanished as dreams ; and he rested with child-like trust—for 
his present interests and his eternal destiny — on the * truth 
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M it 18 in Jesus.' He had, indeed, never been one of those 
free-thinkers that scoff at or depreciate the mysterious 
Being who was qualified to be the * one Mediator between 
God and man ;' but, on the contrary, he often resented an 
assault upon that perfect ideal of humanity with the indigna- 
tion which would have burned within him towards a Goth 
breaking or defacing an inimitable statue. There is, how- 
ever, a momentous difference between an aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of an image, and the worship of and appropriating faith 
in a personal Immanuel; and, happily, Samuel Brown ex- 
changed the picture, which only delighted his artistic nature, 
for the living God-man who could meet all the wants and 
liabilities of his soul in every crisis, and impart that spiritual 
Hfe, which, on the verge of the grave, expands into a blessed 
immortality beyond. Science, however, though no longer 
borne as a torch for exploring the secrets of nature, he hung 
up as a lamp to mingle its light with that of Revelation, in 
illustrating and glorifying the attributes of Him, who is the 
Alpha and Omega no less of Creation than of Redemption. 

All who were privileged to know Dr Brown were struck 
with his rare universality of insight and power. Literally, 
he had an aptitude for everything, and could have won pre- 
eminence in philosophy, poetry, and general literature, as well 
as in any of the physical sciences. Indeed, but for the sake 
of his alleged discoveries, it was often regretted that he regu- 
larly devoted his days to the laboratory, while his subtle genius 
might have been expatiating over the range of philosophy, 
or creating forms and scenes of poetic beauty. The articles 
which he contributed to our quarterlies and monthlies were 
marked by the noblest originality, and abounded in definitions 
profound as those of Coleridge, but with luminous lines and 
a vivid expression which Coleridge could not add, and in 
descriptions, sketches, and ratiocination the most nervous and 
compact, yet buoyant with graceful strength and easy majesty. 
They had the blended power and delicacy, impulsiveness and 

5 
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serenity, daring manhood and feminine fascination, which 
belonged to his personal appearance, the charms of which, 
along with his magical speech, were appreciated wherever he 
went, among every diversity of character, taste, age, and rank. 
Conversation was, indeed, the best organ for his genios, and 
gave it' the most full, rich, varied, and masical utterance. 
When he was little more than twenty, Jeffrey, Carlyle, and 
Chakners spoke of his talk as unrivalled ; and it afterwards 
continued to grow in strength and beauty, and he every night 
gave some privileged companion, some small group of visitors, 
or a large and brilliant party, such an intellectual entertain- 
ment, made to " go down " with the copious wine of humour 
and pure amiability, as they can never hope to get again. 
He had the most catholic heart and taste, as well as genius ; 
he knew, associated with, and liked every individual and social 
diversity possible, and talked in his own admirable way on 
every subject. He was at home alike in the most fashionable 
and in the most unsophisticated circles, with clergymen and 
lawyers, with literary men and with the unbookish, with artists 
and with money-gatherers, with actors and mere matter-of- 
fact men, with idealists and materialists, mathematicians and 
poets, the advocates of the old and raging innovators. He 
was intimate with Emerson and Combe, Jeffrey and Wilson, 
Mr Robert Chambers and Sir William Hamilton, David Scott 
and Ruskin ; Professor Simpson and Dr Henderson, with their 
homoeopathic quarrels ; nay, whilst he dearly loved haters of 
sham and of quackery, he had a comer of his friendship for 
roaring quacks; whilst he associated with Mr Thomas Carlyle, 
he, for some years, did not shun the notorious Mr Oeorge 
Dawson ! He had the same catholicity of taste in reference 
to books and studies ; and a few years more of life and health 
would have enabled him to realize in himself his fine picture 
of the many-sided and universally accomplished Goethe: — 
'Goethe realized the conception of a well-developed man more 
approximately than any one has ever done. He walked 
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with conscious rapture among the great paintings, sculptures, 
and edifices of the world, imbibing at every pore the ideas 
with which they overflow, and appropriating the methods of 
their organization. He wrestled with the sciences in quick 
succession, and he would not let them go until he had caught 
and assimilated the fine spirit of one after another. He studied 
religions, philosophies, mythologies, languages, literatures, 
dynasties, communities, individuals, and always with an unfor- 
getful reference to the reaction of those multifarious studies 
upon the structural and functional development of his own 
nature. Like a lowlier, but perhaps a better man, he hunted 
after all the lawful knowledges of the sons of men, and many an 
unlawful one besides. . . . All sensations, all conscious- 
nesses, all experiences, must be enjoyed or endured by him for 
the purpose of tuition. Inexorably did he pursue his assimila- 
tive career. His accomplishments were vast and manifold ; 
his knowledge was immense, his insight was wonderful, his art 
was consummate, his very manners were royal ; and when he 
confronted Napoleon, the incomparably more limited but not 
the less selfish Emperor is reported to have muttered, " That 
is a man/"' The one point in which, happily, this picture 
could not apply to Dr Samuel Brown, is the selfish spirit under 
the aim of universal self-culture. He had nothing of it, but 
possessed a noble and enthusiastic generosity conspicuous 
amongst his many remarkable endowments. 

His acquisitive powers were, indeed, marvellous, and his 
culture was proportionate. Observation, reading, and conver- 
sation laid hold of all materials to feed his reflective capacity 
and its assimilating functions. He had many opportunities 
for observing ; and as the curtain never fell, so neither did 
his eye close, upon the varied scenes and phenomena around 
him : and abundant and precious was the ^ harvest ' of that 
* eye.' The man of obtuse senses and faculties travels through 
the world, as it were by night ; and there are no * eyes ' within 
the • wheels ' of his progress. But Samuel Brown knew that 
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the whole universe was ready to be the assidaous teacher of 
a receptive soul, like the magnificcDt sun pouring itself into 
man's small eye ; and he was impatient for the concentration 
and emphasis of all its grand lessons and morals upon himself. 
In reading, too, his mastery over the doctrines and spirit of a 
book was quick and thorough ; but his unrelaxed toil in the 
laboratory by day, and his conversation in all sorts and sizes 
of evening circles, left him but fractions of time for personal 
familiarity with the published mass of thought. The thou- 
sands of works, however, which- had been preserved in the 
memory of the accomplished and studious persons with whom 
he met, were by him rifled of their meaning as completely as 
if he had himself perused and analysed their contents ; for his 
rapid intuitions and suggestions prevented the process from 
having the defects and errors, as well as the general super- 
ficiality, of a second-hand acquaintance with books. The 
attainments and studies of all who came within his circle were 
tributary to the growth and power of his imperial genius, 
though his friends were ignorant of his design to unlock and 
appropriate their stores, and of the consummate art with 
which he effected it. They never saw his insinuating hand, 
or heard the turning of his key ; they neither suspected the 
abstraction which was going on, nor afterwards recognised 
in his lore the spoils ravished from their own. There were 
no obtrusive or eager questions to draw out what he sought ; 
and he had the air, rather of an oracle to be consulted, than 
of a thirsty learner. Nobody could have suspected the indirect 
way in which he had attained his great and minute familiarity 
with authorship, ancient and modern, foreign and British, in 
all departments. He had laid hold of no trifling portion of 
the magnificent Polyglott library, enclosed and arranged in 
the capacious brain of Sir William Hamilton ; he had read 
from the myriad pages of Wilson's, Dc Quincey's, and Jeffrey's 
memory ; whilst from his various associates of less note, and 
even from chance companions, he had extracted the finest 
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essence of their book-knowledge. Often, too, when inducing 
narrow and superficial intellects to lay out their scanty stock, 
their * few loaves and fishes,' he would, for their use as well as 
his own, multiply the materials of entertainment. Directly, he 
was but little conversant with the immense domain of modern 
fiction ; yet he knew it thoroughly through the interpretation 
of accomplished women and young men, whose promiscuous 
reading became thus far more available to him than to them- 
selves. He, indeed, was wont to pay back more than he 
received, by communicating original views regarding the 
literature he had appropriated, and by suggesting new and 
sure tests for determining the rank and value of the different 
specimens. His direct acquaintance with the Greek, Latin, 
German, French, and Italian languages was exceedingly 
small ; yet he had at hand all the fruits of scholarship, having 
gathered these from the ablest scholars, and qualified himself 
to appear in their company as a brother, if not an eminent 
philological authority. The speculations, also, of the masters 
of literature, science, and philosophy, with whom he met, 
became tributary to his mental acquisitions and operations ; 
and Hamilton, Chalmers, and Wilson delighted to hear their 
respective views, theories, and systems expounded and criticised 
in his manner, which made ' divine philosophy soft and musical 
as Apollo's lute.' Besides, he had mastered the individual life- 
experience, both personal and professional, of all his associates. 
The passion and the ambition, the grief and the disappoint- 
ment, wrapped up in their history, had disclosed themselves 
to his insight and sympathy ; and he realized them as vividly 
as if they had been his own. 

We are filled with inexpressible regret on thinking how 
little the short life allotted has permitted his rare powers and 
gifts to do. The * New Chemistry,* if extant and authentic, 
will in itself be a grand achievement ; and it ought to be, for 
on it he spent many years, made up of laborious days, which 
frequently had no nights or watches of rest, and, for the love 
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he bore it, endured severe privations of every kind, as well as 
toils. We have heard him rehearse a very ' Eneid ' of patient 
work and suffering in connection with those discoveries, espe- 
cially as prosecuted by him during one season in London, 
where no young literary adventurer has, we are sure, en- 
countered more hardships, or met them with a more gallant 
and cheerful resolution. But after finishing that work in his 
early manhood, what monuments in Literature might he not 
have proceeded to rear, had severe disease and premature 
.death held aloof! He had leisure only to make a few light 
and hasty literary experiments, such as his tragedy of * Galileo' 
and several magazine essays, mere trifles compared with what 
he was capable of producing ; and then he was taken to his 
sick-bed of lingering and painful decay, only to pass thence 
to the relief and rest of the grave, in which many schemes of 
that ambitious and intensely active brain, and the fond expecta- 
tions of a large circle of admirers who had faith in his genius, 
will be buried with him. Many a glad prophecy of what 
Samuel Brown was yet to do, unopened and now sealed with 
the black seal which is never broken, will be cast into that 
grave. The memory, however, of what he was in his con- 
versational hours — the pale, spiritual face, radiant as if with 
light from the many regions where his speculation and fancy 
roamed, and the matchless eloquence, grave and gay, exposi-^ 
tory, descriptive, discursive, and dramatic — will not so soon 
perish. Not seldom will he be thought of as a very Apollo 
in the sphere of intellectual activity, — the ideal of an intense 
and resistless energy that yet is graceful ease ; and Death, 
like Sculpture, has but arrested and unchangeably composed 
him in the attitude and act of most concentrated, high-strung, 
and exulting life — his bow bent, and the arrow speeding in 
the line of his still keener and swifter glance. 

[Sept. 1856.] 
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The ancieDt oracle, that *they whom the gods love die young,' 
is far from true ; and death does not seem to have any marked 
hatred of genius or virtue. Had the untimely victims lived 
longer, precocious excellence might have disappointed promise 
and withered down into common qualities ; and bright boys 
might have become dull men, to have their doings in mature 
strength, and on a large and open stage, contrasted ludicrously 
with theur achievements at school or college. We cannot, 
with justice, impute any partiality to Fate, or say that the 
arrow flies at greatness with special speed. The sons of 
genius are not more mortal than others ; and the centuries 
of posthumous life which await them, cannot, generally, 
be claimed as a compensation for any difference of age. 
Shakspere was not a blossom, nor was Milton a bud ; but 
spring, summer, and autumn had come and gone, ere the 
mighty twain were cut down. 

We would not aflSrm that death favours the intellectually 
great, and is slow to strike them ; but, certainly, he bears 
them no peculiar enmity. If he should inject fever into the 
fiery blood, or, by the breath of consumption, kindle a brighter 
glow in the eyes of some of them, it should be remembered 
that he does the same with men of every description. Instead 
of being warranted to say promiscuously over the vast number 
of early graves — Here lie those who needed only the average 
length of days to make themselves immortal, we ought to feel 
that there is only a fair proportion of the sons of genius 
blighted prematurely along with the common herd. 

Really, there have not been many untimely deaths among 
the ranks of men of undoubted' genius. Thomas Chatterton, 
Michael Bruce, Henry Kirke White, and Robert Nicol, were 
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* marvellous boys ;' yet as their powers were only great, when 
viewed along with their years, and as there is no proof that 
those powers would have kept growing equally up to and 
beyond the term of manhood, we cannot confidently pronoonce 
on such cases. To take a homely but pertinent illustration : 
— Let us suppose the proposition started, that giants are 
short-lived. A case might be adduced of an infant dying at 
the age of three years, and at the size of five feet — a notable 
Titan. But how is it known that, had he lived, he would 
have grown proportionally ? There is no evidence that he 
would have been a gigantic man ; and, of course, the case 
does not support the statement that giants are short-lived. 

Shelley is, indeed, an unequivocal instance. He had the 
noblest powers, he did not require to grow in order that he 
might be great, he had already — though the dew of youth 
was upon him — reached greatness ; he only needed to ripen, 
time or study was all that was wanted for the production of 
glorious works ; but he suddenly perished at the age of 
twenty-nine. Bums and Byron, too, are examples of the 
premature fate of genius ; not a half of their work-term 
having been spent, though they had already made splendid 
achievements. But there is not a more tragic story than 
that of poor John Keats. The enemy that cut him off in 
the very flower of his youth, was not the savage Quarterly 
Review, but a more serious agent, consumption. ' Poetry and 
love, poverty and criticism, had just laid hold of him, the 
dreams of thoughtless boyhood were about to be exchanged 
for a manly view of the realities and relations of the world, 
when death interfered to end all his cares and passions. 

It is twenty-eight years since Keats went down to the 
grave, lamented in a noble elegy by Shelley ; and the deep 
interest which has recently been excited by the poet's Life 
from the pen of Mr Mihies, proves that, in the long interval, 
the poet's genius has been well appreciated. There has been, 
among many readers, the strongest wish to discover, within 
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the glorious mists of his poetry, the individaal character of 
the poet ; and, after yain endeavoars to form any marked con- 
sistency of outline and feature, they have longed for snch a 
pictorial narrative as Mr Milnes now presents. In his verses, 
his * name ' was not * written in water * — in the despairing 
sense which he gave to his own epitaph, for he has produced 
innumerable beauties, each of which will be ' a joy for ever,' 
and his name is the heir of a lasting renown ; but the poetry 
gives no definite image of the poet, and in it his personahty 
was indeed traced in water. His name was indelible, but his 
character was invisible. 

It may here be well to give the idea of Keats which we had 
formed from a study of his works, previous to the late appear- 
ance of his biography. In our apprehension, the quaUty of his 
genius was specific enough ; it was Spenserian ; it thirsted for 
the beautiful with the most yearning sensations, though these 
sensations were expressed in ideas, and not in allegories. But 
Keats himself was indescribable. We had imagined him to 
be a mere voice of pastoral melody, floating unconsciously 
upon the undulations of sun-light amid quiet but luxuriant 
groves and flowery vales, or accompanying the rays of the 
moon to scenes of deeper and more solemn stillness. To us, 
he looked a songster, and not a man — a cuckoo haunting the 
spring of the year, for the whole of his human nature seemed 
to be drunk up and absorbed in the musical element. He was 
without personality, and might have been under no responsi- 
bilities. He lay down to dream, and he rose up to nothing 
more serious or tangible. He seemed unrelated to man — as 
a fellow-worker or a fellow-sufferer; and, indeed, was too 
passive either for work or suffering. All his passions were 
but a thirst for the Beautiful, for he was penetrated and 
possessed by no moral or religious idea, and his consciousness 
was absorbed in mere sensation. He appeared to be destitute 
of a soul, but in its place he had a spiritual body, the yearning 
instincts of which he expressed in his fine poetry. His remark, 
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when dying, that 'he felt the daisies growii^ over ' him, indi- 
cated a hope that his very dust would not be insensible to 
objects of beaaty and fragrance, bat also showed his inability 
to apprehend the destiny which the other world has for the 
sooL 

We never believed the current story aboat Gifford, of the 
Quarterly Review, putting him to death by a coarse and 
brutal article. We held that young Keats had too little 
personality to be wounded as other men are, and that literary 
criticism would just as soon kill the cuckoo or the nightingale. 
We fancied Keats turning away from the bitter page, not 
because it vexed and hurt his vanity, but because it was not 
a fresh leaf of the forest to soothe his sensations. 

Our impressions of this poet have been modified by a reading 
of his Biography. They are, indeed, far from being effaced, 
for their general character has been confirmed and deepened, 
though, in some points, they were either erroneous or defective. 
Keats was a man, and not a mere poetic voice. His person* 
ality was strongly and vividly marked. In boyhood, so far 
from being a still more delicate, fragile, and passive thing 
than William Cowper, he was pugnacious and athletic in the 
highest degree, combining, we are told, ' a terrier-like reso* 
luteness of character with the most noble placability.' At 
school he was always fighting, and dared once to chastise a 
butcher. Mr Milnes describes him as a youthful Achilles. 
Contrary to all our former ideas, he was distinguished by a 
superabundance of animal energy, and was the very reverse 
of a sickly boy. 

But he had also the sensibilities of a man. We were wrong 
in our fancy that he was incapable of misery, for his story, 
now told, is intensely tragic. He loved a girl to frenzy, and 
spent his last days raving that he was by death eternally 
divorced from her. On reading his life in connection with 
his poetry, we realize some of the old classic fables. In his 
poetry, we see him but as a flower— drinking in the life of 
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beaaty from sonshine and shade ; bat when we come to his 
biographj, we know that that flower was a man bleeding 
with indescribable anguish, and we are painfully reminded of 
Virgil's Polydorus :— 

' Forte fait jnxta tamulas, quo cornea sammo 
Virgulta, et densis hastilibns horrida myrtus. 
Adcessi ; viridemqae ab humo conyellere sylvam, 
Conatas, ramis tegerem at frondentibos aras, 
Horrendam et dicta video mirabile monstram. 
Nam qa^e prima solo raptis radicibas arbor 
VelUtur, haic atro liqaantar sanguine gattse, 
Et terram tabo maculant. Mihi frigidas horror 
Membra qaatit, gelidasqae coit formidine sangais 
Bursas et alterias lentum convellere yimen 
Inseqaor, caasas penitas tentare latentes ; 
Ater et alterias seqaitar de cortice sanguis.' 

The following sentences, which we extract from some of the 
last letters of Keats, are mad with grief : — * The very thing 
I want to llye most for will be a great occasion of my death. 

The thought of leaving Miss is beyond everything 

horrible — ^the sense of darkness coming over me — ^I eternally 
see her figure eternally vanishing. I can bear to die. I can- 
not bear to leave her. Oh, God I . . . everything I have 
u my trunks that reminds me of her goes through me like a 
spear. The silk lining she put in my travelling-cap scalds 
my head. I am afraid to write to her — ^to receive a letter 
from her. To see her handwriting would break my heart — 
even to hear of her anyhow, to see her name written would 
be more than I can bear. Oh I I have coals of fire in my 
breast. It surprises me that the human heart is capable of 
contdning and bearing so much misery. Was I bom for 
this end?' 

Such was the heart-torture endured by a youth whom we 
had thought to be a mere wandering voice of song. His 
poetry led us to suppose that he was a happy thing even amid 
the uncongenial gloom, tumult, and squalidness of London ; 
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yet we now see that, under the balmy and still air of Italy, 
he was a most wretched being. We had fancied that a whole 
world of sorrow coold not press down snch a shadow, and 
that no thorns of life could pierce such a peculiarly buoyant 
nature ; — and yet * the silk lining of a cap ' could almost drive 
him mad I We could have said that no handwriting of Fate 
would be formidable to his eyes ; yet the written name of Miss 

was a terrific spectre to him ! We believed him when 

he sung 



-for many a time 



I have been half in love with easefol death, 
Call*d him soft names in many a mus'd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath : * — 

yet he started back from death with all human hate, and caUed 
him harshest names. 

The biography of Keats, therefore, modifies our notions of 
his want of personality. And yet it must be confessed that 
the agony which proves him to have been a man proceeded 
from his sensations rather than from his conscious nature. 
When he knew himself to be dying, none of his anguish was 
caused by the question whether there was to be a hereafter 
for his soul, or by any speculations as to the character of 
that hereafter. He was not miserable even in the prospect 
of leaving behind him a slighter reputation than would have 
been his, had he lived longer to produce greater works. He 
was only tortured by the absence of his mistress, who, accord- 
ing to his own confessions, had excited his voluptuous nature. 

Keats had the sensations of a poet in perfect degree, but 
he wanted all the nobler qualities ; and, indeed, but for the 
exquisite earnestness of those sensations, he would have looked 
the veriest trifler upon the earth. And as it was, he was but 
a boy-Bacchus. His genius dissolved nature into a charm for 
his sensations. He developed the external world in relation 
to our sensuous, but not to our spiritual being. He once ex- 
claimed, * Oh ! for a life of sensations rather than of thought,' 
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and his wish was granted. All his poetry, though free from 
sensuality, is steeped in the sensnoas element. His grandest 
piece, the * Hyperion,' is bat his sensations worked up, con- 
densed, and hardened into noble sculpture. It is a glorious 
petrifaction or crystallization of sensuous ideas. Heathen 
mythology came forth from his voluptuous nature, in imagery 
still more complete than it had received from classic Pagans. 
In the following description of Saturn dethroned, what do we 
find but sensations sculptured ? 

* Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fierj moon, and eve's one star, 
Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 
Still as the silence round about his lair ! 
Forest on forest hung about his head. 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer's day, 
Bobs not one light seed from the feather'd grass. 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest ; 
A stream went voiceless by, still deaden'd more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad 'mid her reeds 
Press'd her cold finger closer to her lips. 
Along the margin sand large foot-marks went, 
No farther than to where his feet had strayed. 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed.' — ' 

What exquisite sensuousness is there in the poet's descrip- 
tion of the voice of the goddess addressing Saturn ! 

' As when upon a tranced summer-night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmM by the earnest stars 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off. 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave ; 
So came these words and went.' 
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We do not need to multiply extracts from * Hyperion ' to 
show that this grand fragment of a poem is bnt a sculpturesque 
transcript of the poet's sensations. Let one more quotation 
suffice, — ^his sketch of the fallen Titans : — 

* Scarce images of life, one here, one there. 
Lay Tast and edgeways, like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor. 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve 
In dull November, and their chancel vault, 
The heaven itself is blinded throughout night.' 

* Hyperion ' has no spiritual sublimity, but it is the perfec- 
tion of sensuous grandeur. It is a pantheon for the earthy 
gods of eld. Keats had the plastic power to have moulded 
the form of Milton's Satan, but he wanted the creative faculty 
which could produce from the spiritual world such an im- 
personation of the dark rebel. Satan was a spiritual Titan, 
and, therefore, beyond the range of Keats. 

But it is in his most exquisite poem, ' The eve of Saint 
Agnes,' that his sensuous character is best developed. Never 
was materialism — both animate and inanimate — so finely 
described. Rooms and furniture, with the moon, stars, 
and winds of night intruding themselves, a lady fair, with 
her jewels, dress, sighs and dreams, make the most perfect 
picture for the senses — a picture absolutely free from gross- 
ness, but as entirely void of soul. It far surpasses Milton's 
Comus in imagery ; but then there is no soul informing the 
exquisite sensuousness. We quote the inimitable description 
of Madeline entering her chamber, — ^silken, hushed, and 
chaste:' — 

' Out went the taper as she hurried in, 

Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died ; 

She closed the door, she pantcth all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide ; 

Nor utter*d syllable, or * woe betide ! ' 

But to her heart her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 
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Ab thoagh a tongneles nightiiigal« should swell 
Her throet in Tmin, and die, heart stifled in her dell. 



A casement high and triple-arched there was, 

AD gariaaded with carren images 

Of firnits, and flowers, and hunches of knot-grass. 

And diamonded with panes of qoaint derice 

Innnmerahle of stains and splendid djes. 

As are the tiger-moth*s deep damasked wings ; 

And in the midst 'mong thousand heraldries. 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kiDgst. 

FuU on this casement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast. 
As down she knelt for Heayen's grace and boon ; 
Bose-bloom fell on her hands together prest. 
And on her silver cross, soft amethyst. 
And on her hair a glory like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest. 
Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint. 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

Anon her heart revives : her vespers done. 
Of all its wreatbM pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmM jewels one by one : 
Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees. 
Half hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile, she dreams awake, and sees 
In fancy fair Saint Agnes in her bed, 
Bat dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly rest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep opprcss*d 
Her smoothed limbs and soul, fatigued away, 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow day ; 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynims pray : 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 
As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.' 
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The luxury of the foregoing is most exquisite — and pure 
without the least mixture of the grossness which either 
Moore or Byron would have given it. It is one of those 
lays which Keats wished to be — 

* Of snch a dear delight, 

That maids will sing them on their hridal night.' 

And yet it must have been written in an ecstacy of the sen- 
sations — nothing higher. It is the poetry — ^the genuine and 
unalloyed poetry — of the senses. It does not give a spirit 
to matter, nor does it spiritualize and carry matter into the 
soul, but it merely establishes a communion between the 
senses and the externally beautiful. 

We are not depreciating the sensuous qualities in a poet's 
constitution ; for, on the contrary, we esteem these as essen- 
tial to the nature of a poet, and as, indeed, indispensable to a 
well-developed man. A spiritual body— one that shall appre- 
hend and respond quickly and fully to material charms — is 
requisite in a poet, and Keats had it in perfection. But 
such a body should not be the last receiver of Nature ; — it 
should be the medium for transmitting Nature to the soul, 
and sensation should communicate with consciousness. 

In one of his letters recently published, Keats describes 
Byron as sensual ; but Keats himself, after a pure fashion, 
was incomparably more sensual than the lordly poet. Byron 
was visited with many sublime thoughts of the other world ; 
but Keats was entirely drunk with the beauties of the present 
world. Byron often descended to wallow in the depths of 
a gross voluptuousness, yet often too did he arise, and, with 
earnest speculation, traverse the universe. Keats' voluptuous- 
ness, though innocent, was all -engrossing ; and if he was 
never engaged in Byron's debasing pursuits, neither did he 
ever share Byron's sublime contemplations. If he never 
stooped to brutal delights, neither did he rise to an earnest 
musing on the spiritual world. He never reached, or sought 
to reach, the transcendent region of either faith or doubt 
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tOQcerning God and the destiny of his own soul. The sky 
was heaven to him; and the mere horizon of his eye was 
infinitude and eternity. Indeed, the earthiness of Keats, 
thoagh it was of as beantiful a kind as that of flowers, was far 
more entire than Byron's. Dying at the age of twenty-five, 
his knowledge and creed of the universe were as complete a 
blank as if he had been a new-born babe; we do not say 
that he had a wrong creed, but that he had no creed at all. 
He never thought upon subjects which press themselves on 
the consciousness of men, especially men of genius. This 
fact is damnatory of him as a thinker. He could not know 
himself, much less God, through mere sensations. 

We have said that his sensuousness, though of a purer, was 
also of a more intense and absorbing kind, than Lord Byron's. 
His Lordship was a wine-bibber, often to cxccfs; yet the 
temperate Keats drank claret, with a thirst equivalent to 
a passion, as the following extract from one of his letters 
will show : — 

* How I like claret ! When I can get claret, I must drink it. Tis 
the only palate affair I am at all sensual in. Would it not be a good 
•pec. to send you some vine-roots ? Could it be done ? 1*11 inquire. 
If you could make some wine like claret, to drink on summer evenings 
in an arbour! It fills one's mouth with a gushing freshness, then goes 
down cool and feverless; then you do not feel it quarrelling with one's 
liver. No ; 'tis rather a peace-maker, and lies as quiet as it did in 
the grape. Then it is fragrant as the queen bees; and the more 
ethereal part mounts into the brain, not assaulting the cerebral 
apartment, and hurrying from door to door, bouncing against the 
wainscoat, but rather walks like Aladdin about his enchanted palace, 
so gently that you do not feel his step. Other wines of a heavy and 
spirituous nature transform a man into a Silenus ; this makes him a 
Hermes, and gives a woman the soul and immortality of an Ariadne, 
for whom Bacchus always kept a good cellar of claret, and even of 
that he could never persuade her to take above two cups.* 

Again he says, — 

* Talking of pleasure, this moment I was writing with one hand, 
and with the other holding to my mouth a nectarine— how fine ! It 
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went down soft, pulpjy slnshj, oozj, — ^all its delicious en bon point 
melted down my throat like a large beaatifal strawberry I * 

These passages, written with wonderful gusto, attest how 
exquisite were his sensations : and it is mournful to think 
that neither from his letters nor his poems can we produce 
any evidence or indications that he had a consciousness which 
brought him as close to the spiritual world as his sensations 
did to the material. He lived without appreciating, or even 
dimly seeing, the solemn mystery of life ; and when he was in 
the shadow of death, and under that night which brings out 
the previously invisible stars of the universe, he did not be- 
come more studious of his being and its momentous relations, 
but in his own words — (descriptive of a fallen god), 

* The bright Titan, frenzied with new woes, 
Unus'd to bend, by hard compulsion, bent 
His spirit to the sorrow of the time : 
And all along a dismal rack of clouds, 
Upon the boundaries of day and night, 
He stretched himself, in grief and radiance faint,' 

— and lay without a thought of the future. It was strange 
and lamentable that, whilst his contemporaries, Byron and 
Shelley, were wont to speculate earnestly, however errone- 
ously, upon human destiny, Keats exclusively viewed himself 
and all men as spectators, for a few years, of external beauty, 
or as Nature's voluptuaries. It was not strange that, in dying, 
he should turn a gaze of anguish upon the England which held 
his love ; but it was most strange that he should never direct 
a single wistful look to that world in which he was either to 
be absolutely nothing, or to be himself in an entirely new 
subsistence and economy of existence. He might gracefully 
* babble* about the daisies growing over him; but that he should 
be without an idea or an image of the spiritual scenes await- 
ing him, and also without any tendency or wish to form an 
idea or an image, is a startling and melancholy confirmation 
of our opinion, that his consciousness was absorbed in mere 
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fieosatioii, and that, both as a man and as a poet, he wanted 
the doe predominance of sool over matter, and of any kind of 
faith oyer sense. The term prophet is often applied to a true 
bard who has a deep insight into man ; bnt it is utterly inap- 
plicable to Keats, who was not earnest enough even to be the 
hearer of a prophet. His Muse wore soft raiment, fed on 
the most delicate dainties, and might have appeared in kings' 
paUu^es ; for he was anything but a prophet for the human 
sooL His message was only a poetic version of ^ Eat and 
drink, for to-morrow ye shall die/ Do our readers wish to 
know the gospel of John Keats ? Here it is : — 

* O for a draught of vintage, that hath heen 
CooVd a long age in the deep delvM earth, 
Tasting of Flora, and the country green, 
Dance and Proven9al song, and sun-hamt mirth, 
O for a heaker full of the warm South, 
Fall of the true, the blushful Hippocrenc, 
With beaded babbles winking at the brim, 

And purple staindd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit, and hear each other groan : 
Where palsy shakes a few sad, last grey liairs ; 
Where yonth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow.' 

The poet, when inditing the glowing vision — 

' And other spirits there do stand apart, 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 
These, these will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ? 
Listen a while ye nations, and be dumb ! ' 
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coald not feel that he himself was one of the band that woald 
regenerate the human race ; for, instead of giving the world 
another heart, he would but have imparted to it quicker nerves 
and a more delicate susceptibility of impression from sensuous 
objects. A flock of nightingales would not prove themselves 
very efficient missionaries in reforming mankind ; and Keats' 
melody can never be the * rushing mighty wind ' that is yet 
to fill the world with new and spiritual life. In short, to 
Keats, God was less than the * meanest flower that blows;' 
and those sensations, which revel amid roses and find a per- 
fect elysium in a bottle of claret, were more valuable than 
the thoughts * which wander through eternity.' He must 
have held (if he knew anything at all of Scripture history 
or biography) that Nebuchadnezzar grazing in the field, and 
absorbing the dews of heaven, was the very highest type of 
man. The aspirations of Keats were, that he might be a 
nightingale rather than an archangel. He viewed himself 
as an insect fluttering in the suimy air and hovering over 
gardens of perfume, and not as an Immortal, with a sublime 
and boundless course of moral and intellectual activity before 
him. Let not this poet's admirers impute to us religions 
bigotry. They cannot, in this case, charge us with a hatred 
of transcendentalism ; for Keats never was seen for a moment 
in the regions of transcendentalism, and our grand objection 
against him is his thorough earthiness. They cannot here 
censure us for our condemnation of free thinking ; for Keats 
was not a thinker at all, and was a stranger to doubts as 
well as to faith, unless in the matter of producing claret in 
this country. Nor let his admirers say that we are calum- 
niating him for not having written such verses as those of 
Dr Watts or John Wesley, since we are just as little dis- 
posed as any infidel to wish that Keats had put theology 
into rhyme, or prepared canticles for prayer meetings. But 
we blame him for a total unconsciousness of what man is, 
except as an organization of sensitive matter; and we lament 
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that his poetry, unlike that of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
and Shelley, has no reference to the noblest capacities and the 
most argent necessities of man's mysterious nature. It is not 
that he differs from as in his views of humanity, but that he 
has no views at all, and never was led or driven to have any. 
If the highest poetry be that which embodies metaphysics and 
religion, Keats has not uttered a single word of such poetry ; 
for all his intuitions only served to quicken his sensations, 
and for these sensations the universe was dissolved into 
nectar. To him, all knowledge, both of good and evil, in 
all their kinds and degrees, was as nothing, unless for the 
tangible fruit which was agreeable to the eyes, and pleasant 
to the taste. 

We are sorry that the biography of Keats has been pub- 
lished. We had far greater satisfaction in reading the Lives 
of the dissipated Byron and the sceptical Shelley. They were 
erring men, Shelley in his creed, and Byron alike in his con- 
duct and creed ; but they realized the grandeur of humanity, 
and were earnest speculators ; whereas Keats, in the highest 
respects, was not a man. He was never penetrated or pos- 
sessed by an idea of his relationship to God. He lived and 
sang — an alien to the vast spiritual world, as if he were entirely 
akin to matter. He held communion only with the externally 
beautiful, as if his being were wholly physical. He was never 
for a moment floated by consciousness into that infinity in 
which souls live and move ; and by sense he was kept clinging 
fondly to * the things that are seen.' As we read his melan- 
choly history, we understand the closing lines of his exquisite 
* Ode to a Grecian Urn* — 

* O Attic shape ! Fair attitude I with breed 
Of marble men and women overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity ? Cold pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
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Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou saj^st 
" Beauty is truth, tbuth beautt, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all te need to know," ' 

Now, even in the transcendental view, Beauty is but the 
allegory or visible type of Truth ; and in the sensuous view, it 
is a mere modification or style of matter, in hannony with the 
principles of human taste, and has nothing to do with truth. 
Let beauty be elevated ever so much, it is only a quality and 
not an essence. Truth is beautiful, but beauty is not truth. 
The kind of beauty, moreover, must depend on the object in 
which it is inherent, and our perception of the beautiful pre- 
supposes our apprehension of what it is that is beautiful. We 
must know the phenomena of nature ere we can appreciate 
natural beauty. We must be conversant with spiritual objects 
ere we can know spiritual beauty. A man is haunted by the 
idea of spiritual beauty from his having recognised spiritual 
objects and laws. To these Keats was utterly insensible ; 
and, indeed, was under no fascination from spiritual beauty. 
The term Beauty, therefore, as employed by him, means some- 
thing unspeakably inferior and less than it does when used by 
philosophers and poets. And to cultivate such beauty, to 
absorb it into the sensations from land, ocean, and sky, is the 
one duty of man ! The knowledge of aesthetics is the one 
thing needful for immortal, spiritual, but depraved creatures ! 
We shall propitiate God for our sins and sinfulness, by sensa- 
tions which respond with swift and full delight to the externally 
beautiful! To be in ecstasy over sensuous objects is our 
salvation ! To be voluptuous (in the innocent sense) is the 
highest state of man ; he is then both a sage and a saint ! 
What is truth? asked Pilate. John Keats emphatically 
replies — It is a beautiful Grecian urn ! 

We have already intimated that the poetry of Keats, ac- 
cording to its kind, is exquisite, and, indeed, inimitable. His 
genius opens our sensations, and fills them with the ecstasy of 
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natnre. He might have communicated to us new organs, so 
vivid are the impressions. Sights, sounds, perfumes, and 
touches, are all enjoyed as in a dream, when the soul does not 
go forth to nature through the senses, but, as it were, diffuses 
itself through the passive body, making it a spiritual body. 
In dreams a man is both less material and less spiritual than 
when awake; for then the soul does not descend into the 
senses, nor does it mount aloft to its own proper region of 
speculation, but it acts upon the sensations, vivifying these : 
and similar is the state into which the poetry of Keats leads 
us. It is exquisitely voluptuous ; neither worse nor better. 

His biography, written by Mr Monckton Milnes, is intensely 
interesting. The incidents even are both more numerous and 
more striking than might have been expected in such a brief 
CAreer ; and these are affectionately and graphically recorded. 

John Keats was born on the 29th of October 1796. The 
station which his parents occupied was rather humble, though 
John, at the time of his father's death, found himself richer 
than the great majority of poets ever become; for he was 
master of about two thousand pounds, — a sum which, had it 
not been foolishly squandered, might have made the few days 
of his life comfortable, and rendered pecuniary charity at his 
death-bed unnecessary. Being a seven-mouths* child, his 
constitution was delicate, though not sickly. At Enfield 
school he was remarkable for animal vivacity and daring. 
Not negligent of his tasks (for he generally stood at the head 
of his class), he threw his soul into all the sports of the play- 
ground, and occasionally carried the game into unsuitable 
places; for he once boxed the ears of the usher, who had 
chastised the poet's brother — a discipline which it is wonder- 
ful that he did not try, in after years, to administer to the 
unmusical appendages of the head of Mr Gififord, editor of the 
Quarterly Review, Yet even then he showed himself possessed 
of singularly quick sensibilities ; and the young pugilist, when 
sharing in the uproar of fun, would^ from very slight causes, 
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be thrown into convnlsions of grief. He wept, as his com- 
panions thought, in mere caprice and wantonness. When his 
mother died, he hid himself for several days, in a comer, nnder 
the master's desk, and refused all comfort. There was do 
boyish satisfaction or pride in displaying his sable finery to 
companions ; nor did he subsequently court public sympathy 
by inditing an elegy. His relations destined him to the medi- 
cal profession — a profession which, except in a few cases, 
seems to be deserted by the muses, as wholly uncongenial. 
And to the lowest grade of that profession he was appointed. 
He was to be an apothecary, and, at the age of fifteen, was 
seen handling the mortar and the pestle. He continued only 
for a year or two ; his mtense love of poetry, and the money 
which his father's death put at his disposal, prompting him to 
give up his apprenticeship, and to resolve upon a literary life. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of the verses of Leigh Hunt — 
a fact which, doubtless, corrupted his taste, confirmed and 
increased the extravagance of his fancy, and superinduced an 
abundance of silly affectation. In *Endymion' we see the 
great genius of Keats, dressing itself in the fantastic fashion 
of Hunt. It was a sensuous genius imitating one that is often 
ridiculously sentimental. But Spencer's * Faery Queen' had 
fortunately been known to Keats, and 'the well-spring of 
English undefiled ' been opened to him before he met with 
Hunt and the fountains of Cockneyism. Two or three years, 
at this time, were filled itp with the most memorable incidents 
in his life : the publication of his poems in three successive 
volumes; the brutal assault made on him by Gifford, with 'his 
hangman's hands ;' his falling into the fiercest love, and his 
falling into rapid consumption ; his going to Italy and to his 
grave. Keats' idea of poetry may be gathered from the 
following sentences occurring in a letter : — 

* Its tonches of beauty should never be half-way, thereby making 
the reader breathless, instead of content. The rise, the progress, the 
getting of imagery should, like the sun, come natural to him, shine 
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over him, and set soberlj, although in magnificence, leaving him in 
the luxury of twilight.' 

Poetry is here described to be a sensuous compound. 
Imagery is to be the all in all ; and plenty of it. It is to be 
used exclusively and abundantly. Accordingly, * Endymion ' 
is but a collection of innumerable images, though the most of 
these are exquisitely beautiful. It has all the irregularity and 
the superfluous imagery of a dream, and of a dream floating 
around the head of genius pillowed on heathen mythology. 
Mr Gifford, one of the most prosaic men that ever presumed 
to criticise poetry, dared to speak of ' Endymion ' as a piece 
of ' drivelling idiocy.' It is useless to waste our breath of 
indignation at this coarse and insolent attack, directed against 
a son of genius by a man who has written the most ludicrous 
doggrel as an elegy upon an old female servant — ' Dear Anna.' 
Hazlitt took a memorable revenge. Shelley's sun-shafts have 
immortalized the brutal reviewer, whom they transfixed. We 
suppose that, in the present generation, there is not a single 
human being, some chance descendant of * dear Anna' excepted, 
who would not reckon a single line of Keats' as a greater 
treasure than all the original verses and translations ever 
produced by William Gifford. We are glad to learn from 
Mr Milnes that the poet did not fall a victim to the critic. 
Had Keats died by the hand of Gifford, we should have for- 
given the tatter's malice sooner than the former's unparalleled 
silliness and utter childishness. Keats felt the criticism 
keenly — not because Gifford, personally, thought or called 
him an idiot, but because the credulous public, without seek- 
ing to judge for themselves, might and would adopt, and, for 
many years, hold Gifford's opinion, and thus award to him 
contempt instead of fame, and heap upon the productions of 
his genius, past and future, the foulest obloquy. To have his 
dear poems scornfully talked of by several thousand people 
as the scribblings of idiocy, might well wound the sensitive 
nature of a youth of little more than twenty, however 
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conrageous : bnt Keats bore np manfully, and soon recovered 
from and forgot the blow. Consumption, however, was heredi- 
tary in the poet's family ; and though genius had drawn him 
forth from the obscure station of his relatives, it did not cut 
off the family entail of weak and diseased lungs. 

* One night,* says his biographer, * about eleven o'clock, Keats re- 
turned home in a state of strange physical excitement ; it might have 
appeared, to those who did not know him, one of fierce intoxication. 
He told his friend he had been outside the stage-coach, had received 
a severe chill, was a little feverish, but added, " I don't feel it now." 
He was easily persuaded to go to bed ; and as he leapt into the cold 
sheets, before his head was on the pillow, he slightly coughed, and 
said, " That is blood from my mouth ; bring me the candle ; let me see 
this blood." He gazed stedfastly for some minutes at the ruddy stain, 
and then looking in his friend's face, with an expression of sudden 
calmness never to be forgotten, said, *^ I know the colour of that blood ; 
it is arterial blood ; I cannot be deceived in that colour ; that drop is 
my death-warrant — I must die." ' 

He was not deceived either as to the symptoms or the issue. 
The ' candle ' taken to his bed-side, and casting its light on 
the ' ruddy stain,' showed the youth his ' death- warrant,' which 
was soon carried into effect. What a mournful scene ! — ^the 
poor young poet reading his fate by candle-light, and reading 
it calmly yet earnestly, from the light or the dark colour of a 
spot of his own blood ! 

Before this period, too, he had got into pecuniary diflS- 
culties. His patrimony was gone : generally, a poet's money 
soon vanishes. Keats, surely, might have kept his a little 
longer. We are afraid that ' the palate affair,' the love of 
claret, was not inexpensive ; and that * filling one's mouth with 
a gushing freshness ' emptied his pockets. It could not be 
* a good spec' He once said, * 1 feel I cannot exist without 
poetry — without eternal poetry :' but he now felt that money 
—eternal money — was as indispensable to existence. He 
went to London in search of literary employment. Instead 
of proposing to himself to write splendid articles on poetry 
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and poete, he was, confessedly, to aim at a low mark. What- 
eyer might please the publishers and editors of magazines, 
and bring monej, however unworthy of him, and absolutely 
worthless in itself, he was to supply. He would blot paper 
with any species of nonsense, and to any amount, with the 
industry and the sycophancy of any literary hack ; he would 
be a mere shop-pen, scribbling away without one impulse 
from his own noble brain ; he would write upon all themes, 
and discuss them in any possible manner which might tickle 
his employers, to whom he would mortgage everything save 
his genius — (they should not, at least, have that ! ) — he would 
puff all sorts of parties and books, political or literary, accord- 
ing to his creed during the hour of service ; he would adore 
a living dance, and canonize a dead sot ; he would do any- 
thing, everything, provided the money came. He must have 
greatly undervalued the worth of periodical literature — 
though, after all, how few of all the periodical writers of his 
day, or of ours, can be compared with him in genius ? He 
must also have underrated its honesty, and its independence 
of both patrons and booksellers. Still, all these free-and-easy 
calculations of his, as to what he would do in prosing for 
money, show how entirely he was wedded to poetry, and 
how pure and unsordid he would keep his heart, and all its 
ambitions and projects, when following the Muse. Readers 
will only laugh over the following extract from a letter to 
one of his friends : — 

*■ I have taken a resolution to endeavour to acquire something hy 
temporary writing in periodical works. Yea, I will traffic — anything 
bat mortgage my brain to Blackwood. I am confident I shall be able 
to cheat as well as any Jew of the market, and shine up an article on 
anything without much knowledge of the subject, — aye like an orange. 
I would willingly have recourse to other means. I cannot : I am fit 
for nothing but literature. If I can get an article in the * Edinburgh ' — 
I wiU ; one must not be delicate.* 

The poet never actually carried out his resolutions to be a 
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literary hack. Thoagh Lord Jeffrey wrote a highly favour- 
able critiqae on Keats' works, and earned a few lines of 
praise from the poet's friend, Leigh Hunt, who thus apostro- 
phizes the critic : — 

* Lo I Jeffrey, the fine wit, the Judge revered. 
The man heloved, what spirit invokes he 
To make his hastj moments of repose 
Richest and farthest ofi"? The muse of Keats ;* 

yet Keats never tested his own sense of delicacy by getting 
up an article for the * Edinburgh.' Nor did he * traffic ' for any 
periodical Death sealed up bis existence as that of a pure 
poet who never wrote a line for bread. It would have been a 
pity to see Keats ' cheating as well as any Jew of the market.' 
It would have been (to apply a passage from his ^ Endymion ') 
most 

' Strange and sad, alas I 
That one who through this middle earth should pass 
Most like a sojourning demigod, and leave 
His name upon the harp-string,' 

should have stooped to * shine up an article,' or to leave his 
name in the balaam-box ef an editor. 

A poet's history, however brief, is sure to include — as an 
episode — one passionate attachment, for his genial nature 
gives more than the common predispositions to love ; and it 
is well if the episode do not introduce a tragic array of cir- 
cumstances. We had thought that Keats was destined to 
escape the tyrant ; for, until the last few years of his life, he 
was strangely callous towards the fair sex. From the follow- 
ing letter, which appears to express his honest sentiments, we 
learn that he did not even admire womanhood : — 

* I am certain I have not a right feeling towards women — at this 
moment I am striving to he just to them, hut I cannot. Is it because 
they fall so far beneath my boyish imaginations? When I was a 
school-boy, I thought a fair woman a pure goddess ; my mind was a 
soft nest in which some one of them slept, though she knew it not. I 
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thought them ethereal above men. Is it not extraordinary ? when 
among men, I have no evil thoughts, no malice, no spleen ; I feel free 
to speak or to be silent ; I can listen, and from every one I can learn ; 
I am free from all snspicion and comfortable. When I am among 
women, I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen ; I cannot speak or be 
silent ; I am full of suspicions, and therefore listen to nothing ; I am 
in a harry to be gone.' 

This confession is inexplicable, and, coming from a young 
poet, is without a parallel. We are curious to learn, but 
cannot even guess, how such sentiments and opinions could 
haye originated or been maintained after his petticoated era. 

On another occasion he says — 

* I hope I shall never marry, though the most beautiful creature 
were waiting for me at the end of a journey or walk. Though the 
carpet were of silk, and the curtains of the morning clouds, the chairs 
and sofas staffed with cygnet's down, the food manna, the wine beyond 
claret, the window opening on Winandermcre, my happiness should 
not be so fine. My solitude is sublime ; for there is a sublimity to 
welcome me home : the rearing of the wind is my wife, and the stars 
through my window-panes are my children.' 

This is but pretty nonsense, and the poet by and bye felt the 
power of woman, though she was no ' goddess.' His letters 
begin to mention a certain young lady : the poet's heart seemed 
quite safe, for he could criticise her with great severity as far 
short of bis ideal; and he describes her as entirely a voluptuous 
and sensuous being, her beauty neither the emanation of mind, 
nor the expression of heart. Yet a few phrases indicate to 
others, the danger of which he himself was unconscious. He 
speaks of her entering and moving about the room like a 
'beautiful leopard.* He was soon wholly given up to the 
fascination, and his sensuous nature was filled with her beauty. 
His violent love appears to have been returned, or, perhaps, 
we should say in this, as in most cases, that it was not rejected. 
The lady nursed him until his illness rendered his stay at home, 
during an English winter, certain death; and the phrases which 
she administered to the poor patient must have been soft and 
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fine enough, for, months after, in Italy, they were 'ringing in 
his ears.' 

Thus, malicious and stupid criticism, hard poverty, des- 
perate love and relentless death, laid hold of young Keats 
at the same time. He fled for life to Italy, the land of his 
dreams. But it was as a victim going out to the sunny air 
to breathe his last. The climate was of no avail ; and the 
rich scenery even did not soothe his spirit, sorely fretting at 
his condition. The memory of what he left behind him in 
England, was a torture which did not weaken with his weaken- 
ing strength. One most generous and disinterested friend 
had accompanied him, and now devoted himself, with more 
than the love of woman, to Keats ; he scarcely ever left the 
side of the irritable sufferer, and, at last, closed the poet's 
eyes. Mr Severn is immortalized as a noble friend by this 
biography. We give one or two fragments from his letters 
about the dying youth : — 

* Torlonis, the banker, has refused us any more money. If I could 
leave Keats every day, for a time, I could soon raise money by my 
painting ; but he will not let me out of his sight, he will not bear the 
face of a stranger. I would rather cut my tongue out, than tell him 
I must get the money — that would kill him at a word.' ' Such a letter 
has come ; I gave it to Keats, supposing it to be one of yours, but it 
proved sadly otherwise. The glance at that letter tore him to pieces ; 
the effects were on him for many days. He did not read it — he could 
not read it — but requested me to place it in his coffin.' ' Day after 
day, night after night, here I am by our poor dying friend. My spirits, 
my intellect, and my health are breaking down. I can get no one to 
change with me — no one to relieve me. All run away ; and even if 
they did not, Keats would not do without me.' * Poor Keats has me 
ever by him, and shadows out the form of one solitary friend ! He 
opens his eyes in great doubt and horror ; but when they fall upon me, 
* they close gently, open quietly, and close again, till he sinks to sleep.' 
* He is gone ; he died with the most perfect ease — he seemed to go 
to sleep. On the 2dd, about four, the approaches of death came on. 
"Severn — I — lift me up — I am dying — I shall die easy — don't be 
frightened — be firm, and thank God it has come." I lifted him up in 
my arms. The phlegm seemed boiling in his throat, and increased 
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until eleven, when he gradnally sank into deaths so qaiet, that I still 
thought he slept. I cannot saj more now. I am broken down by 
four nights' watching, no sleep since, and mj poor Keats gone.' 'The 
letter I placed in the coffin with my own hand.* 

From this most affecting scene, we rerert to the writings 
of Keats, that we may say a few final words. 

Poets are to be judged severely by the highest standard. 
Their vocation is the noblest — to develop and harmonize 
natore and man, and to make the ties of relationship, which 
are in both to God, pulses of living love to Him. Science, 
metaphysics, and religion, are to be expounded, not in the 
formal and exact manner of a teacher who handles and lays 
them down as systems including and arranging facts, — ^bnt in 
the manner of a prophet, to whom these have come as visions, 
as the glowing impersonations of truth, as spirits and not 
things. What an ideal man should have for educating, 
elevating, and sustaining him, it is the vocation of poets to 
supply. Most strictly, therefore, should account be taken of 
them ; and the sins against their high office, and their various 
shortcomings, should be exposed unsparingly. 

That Keats could quicken, educate, and nourish the sen- 
sational nature of an ideal man, we readily allow ; for no other 
poet has so completely and purely extracted loveliness and 
sweetness from the materialism of the universe, or so effectually 
awakened within us a thirst for all outward beauty. We 
confess that from Mb creative genius the world comes new, 
fragrant, dewy, and shining ; and that he has given us the 
soft, delicate, and sensitive flesh of little children (those 
genuine voluptuaries !), to appreciate, feed upon, and absorb 
the wonderful beauty all around us. The soil under us 
becomes a warm, throbbing, and juicy bosom ; the flowers 
have charms enough to dye, sweeten, and embalm the whole 
world as a Paradise ; the sky is but the sympathising, passion- 
giving, and passion-receiving face that ever bends over us ; 
and the moon follows us as Diana, her divinity, followed Endy- 
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mion. Where shall we find such a description as the following 
— of the moon — ^in relation not only to man, but to all earthly 
things ? — 

* Oh moon ! the oldest shades 'mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thon lookest in ; 
Oh moon ! old bonghs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couch'd in thy brightness, dream of fields divine ; 
Innumerable mountains rise, and rise 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes, 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot, 
Where pleasure may be sent ; the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee : thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house ; the mighty deeps. 
The monstrous sea is thine — the myriad sea ! 
Oh moon ! far-spooming ocean bows to thee. 
And Tellus feels her forehead's cumbrous load.* 

Such exquisite fancy was never equalled except by Shak- 
spere; and Keats' Moon might have shone in 'The Mid- 
summer's Night Dream.' 

Keats is perfect in the art of harmonizing external objects 
with the sensuous nature of man. Nor, as we have already 
said, is this a small or unimportant power. A genuine man 
is sensuous ; he has a tremulous organization ; his body is 
keenly apprehensive of, and swiftly responsive to, all the 
influences of the external world ; his frame is tuned to vibrate 
to every touch ; his manhood lies across every string of his 
physical texture, as well as in the marrow of his bones, to be 
thrilled with melody ; and the more sensuous that he is, he is 
the less sensual and gross, for, by quickening his sensations, 
he proportionally mortifies his appetites, since his sensations 
are less likely to stir up these than they are to awaken 
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thoughts and emotions. The parifjdng process has began 
when we find sensation in tlie place of appetite. In our pre- 
sent state, we have both a gross and a spiritual body. To 
the one belong sensations ; to the other, appetites. The 
merit of evolving the pure sensuous capacities of man cannot 
be denied to Keats, for his powers of sensuous perception 
and expression were unrivalled; and he was fit to idealize 
either the beauties of Eden, or the body of holy Adam. 

But here the genius of Keats stopped short. He presented 
nature to the sensations, but never to the soul ; nor did he 
bring any spiritual objects into communion with the soul. 
Indeed, he does not once recognise the soul, or consider any 
of its mysterious, but close relations. He neglected the high- 
est branch of his vocation, as a poet, and never viewed man 
within the circle of spiritual characteristics, bonds, affinities, 
and destinies. He failed, and, to speak the truth, never sought 
to do what Wordsworth has done so carefully and well ; and 
what Shelley and Byron did imperfectly. What of man flows 
forth in sensations, Keats knew thoroughly ; but what of man 
is contained in the awful depths and heights, length and 
breadth, of consciousness, was unknown — unguessed. 

Nor have we any reason to hope that, had he lived longer, 
his intuitions would have been directed into that stranger- 
sphere. Approaching death, by veiling the sensuous, frequently 
discloses the spiritual, world : and the soul that had hitherto 
waited at the senses for impressions from external things, now 
retreats within itself to commune, through consciousness, with 
the vast spiritual economy. But Keats, at Rome, faded with 
as little speculation as a rose ; he felt that he was sinking 
under the daisies, but had no insight of, or aspiration towards, 
the spiritual world. Generally, a youth, when dying, casts a 
rapid glance forwards to what he would be if longer life were 
granted ; and by a few words or looks of deep and compre- 
hensive meaning, he shadows forth the outline which he would 
have filled up. Often the peculiar growth of character which 
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would have taken place if many years had been allotted, is 
most significantly indicated in the behavioar and conyersation 
of the youth who is prematurely cut off. His deportment 
foretells pensively the varied developments through which he 
would have passed ; and, suddenly, before the spectators, the 
young tree, about to be felled, shoots up into the proud stature, 
and swells into the vast strength and umbrage of that matu- 
rity which fate forbade. Nor is this prophetical autobio- 
graphy — so swiftly and solemnly traced by the dying man — 
illusory or vain : it assures us of an immediately continued, a 
nobly expanded, and an ever-active existence in some other 
sphere. Now, on the supposition that the account of Keats' 
last days is full and minute (as it appears to be), he died 
without giving any sign of spiritual consciousness, and left not 
the slightest evidence that, had he lived, he would have taken 
a wider, more subtle and important view of humanity, in its 
relations, aspirations, and destiny. He once, indeed, abruptly 
said, ' Is there another life?' But this was only a vague and 
momentary speculation as to whether he should ever meet 
with his mistress : and she, by his own ample confession, was 
a being to delight his sensations alone. 

The * Remains,' which appear along with his biography, are 
poetical pieces distinguished by the same exquisite sensuous- 
ness which marks those that have long been before the world; 
and they are equally destitute of spiritual qualities. The 
tragedy is a total failure, as might have been expected ; for 
how could a sensuous poet develop fate — fate which sits 
enthroned far above all visible objects, and comes down in 
spiritual laws, and not in material chances ? The attempt at 
a comic piece is also unsuccessful ; a sensuous poet being be- 
low tragedy, but above farce. Keats could have produced a 
most exquisite Faery Drama ; and truly delicious it would 
have been for his readers to witness such sports and tricks of 
the gentle little folk by moonlight, as he would have repre- 
sented ; but tragedy and broad farce were not native to him. 
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From a study of the serioas deficiencies of John Keats, 
both as a poet and a man, we are led to consider the influence 
of pastoral poetry. In a subsequent sketch we shall challenge 
for the pastoral a wider range and higher qualities than it has 
hitherto been allowed to claim. It has been humbled as well 
as midnly confined ; and, anfortanately, the majority of its 
professed specimens came out in an era when all kinds of 
British poetry were artificial and mimicking. Peace is the 
all-pervading spirit of pastoral poetry ; but a dim and im- 
perfect apprehension of this induced poets to make rural soli- 
tudes the only scenes, and shepherds and shepherdesses the only 
characters, proper in a pastoral ; and those scenes and char- 
acters were also most fantastically described. And yet, when 
a truer idea of pastoral poetry prevails, and is exemplified, it 
will be found that — for the sake of the spirit of peace — that 
poetry must chiefly deal with the few groups of men and 
women inhabiting some quiet recess in the country. Hence 
it does, and ever will happen, that pastoral scenes, unless 
contemplated by the poet under a strong religious sense, are 
apt to inspire his mind with a placidity which is fatal to 
speculation. The picturesque tends to conceal the human. 
The presence of the extended and quiet landscape excludes, 
not the sight of the men and women that, in scattered groups, 
occupy it, but the thought that a peculiar life — a spiritual 
and immortal being — is within them. In the view of the 
poetic spectator, human existence is unconsciously assimilated 
to vegetable life. The few men and women there become but 
a sort of modification of plants, trees, and flowers ; and the 
material prevails over the spiritual. External nature swallows 
up or changes humanity. The poet is thus apt to regard his 
rational, responsible, and immortal fellow-creatures as sensuous 
objects. There is not such an immense confluence of minds 
and hearts, such a mighty stream of inward lives, such a strong 
current of thoughts and aspirations, such a grand assemblage 
of spirits, as to impress upon him vividly the awful difl*erence. 
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in being and destiny, between nature and bamanity. The 
population is too thin, not to be looked on as a mere adjunct to 
the scenery. In a city, on the other hand, Humanity is seen 
to subdue nature, and man's spiritual being forces itself into 
notice. 

Now, the poetry of Keats is essentially pastoral. All the 
scenes which he describes, whatever be their locality, are still 
and secluded: His men and women are almost alone upon 
whatever landscape he may have chosen. His genius fled 
from the town to the country, and revelled amid all the 
elements, forms, and aspects of materialism. He was, to use 
his own words — 

* One of the most inward dwellers in the core 
Of the old woods, where nymphs and graces lived, 
Where still they live, to eyes, like theirs, divine.' 

Penetrated thoroughly, as he was, by the spirit of peace, the 
perfect calm which bathed his scenes assimilated also his men 
and women to the same pastoral idea ; they were viewed as 
mere sensuous beings, and their spiritual characteristics were 
entirely overlooked. In the quotation which we previously 
made from * Endymion,' representing the communion between 
the moon, and the ' kine,' the ' mountains,' the ' wren,' the 
' oyster,' and the * sea,' there is as much of a spiritual nature 
ascribed to the moon, and the objects she blesses with her 
light, as is indicated in any of his heroes or heroines. 

Is it not most amazing and mournful that the genius which 
could give glorious forms and abodes to the gods of heathen 
mythology, and had such a wonderfully plastic power as 
endued foreign and ancient nonentities with the most sublime 
and beautiful sensuous life, should yet have so little self-con- 
sciousness, and such entire negation of the noblest human 
sympathies, as never to realize the spiritual world 1 Readers 
will put this question with astonishment and grief, as we re- 
cite the following passage from 'Hyperion,' descriptive of 
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that anfallen god leaying his throne to visit the craggy dens 
occupied by his fallen brethren : — 

-A gleam of light, 



But splendider in Satam*s, whose hoar locks 

Shone like the babbling foam about a keel 

When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 

In pale and silver silence they remained. 

Till suddenly a splendour, like the mom, 

Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion. 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, 

And every height, and every sullen depth, 

Voiceless or hoarse with loud tormented streams ; 

And all the everlasting cataracts, 

And all the headlong torrents far and near. 

Mantled before in darkness and huge shade. 

Now saw the light and made it terrible — 

It was Hyperion ; a granite peak 

His bright feet touched, and there he staid to view 

The misery his brilliance had betray'd 

To the most hateful seeing of itself. 

Golden his hair, of short Numidian curl. 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 

Of Memnon's image at the set of sun.' 



[1848.] 
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Much foolish wonder has been expressed that American 
poetry should be so little of a native product, and that what 
is really native should only be like a parasite growing up 
aroand the stately trunk of English poetry. The explanation 
is obvious. Poetry, though indigenous everywhere, needs a 
long time and peculiar circumstances to make it national : in 
the poet's soul there mast be the various strata of accumulated 
tradition, history, association, and sentiment, from the depths 
of which alone it can spring ; and, to foster it into its proper 
development, there must be, in the society around the poet, 
what will act as a genial climate. Many seasons must pass over 
it ere it can have the country's individual spirit, features, and 
complexion. America is but a young, though giant nation ; 
and, unfortunately, its springtime of poetry was coincident 
with the abundant and glorious harvest of English poetry, 
which was enough there, as well as here, to be a stock for a 
whole generation. The various fruits of the genius of Bums, 
Bjrron, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and of many 
other great men, came easily to hand in America, and were 
as refreshing and stimulating to the American heart as to the 
British, but took away the necessity and the motive for native 
cultivation and production. When the treasures of the noblest 
minds could be freely appropriated (for the existing law of 
copyright makes importation nothing else than appropriation 
without payment), was it to be looked for that the slow, diiB- 
cult, and uncertain process of tilling, sowing, nourishing, and 
reaping the native intellect would be undergone ? We believe 
that, had America been other than a rude colony during that 
barren and artificial era when Pope was the best poet, Ame- 
rica would then, dissatisfied with the inane and fantastic 
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representations of man and of nature, have sought her own 
nntried resources, and been open to the inspiration of her vast 
forests, plains, and lakes. She would have chosen to rush 
into a natural chaos of sensations, passions, and ideas, rather 
than remain in such a dead and merely sham world. Sepa- 
rating from the mother country's literature, she would have^ 
been all in all to herself; standing forth, poetically as well as 
politically, a glorious republic ! Fresh from the earth, she 
would have discarded all the mythology which was then here 
the poor substitute for poetry; and gods and goddesses, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, would have vanished, offended, 
in spite of all their perfumery, at the healthful smell of the 
red clay. America, however, was then but a colony, absorbed 
in and oppressed by that physical toil necessary for conquer- 
ing the soil to the first uses of man, and altogether without 
the literary vocation. When the republic arose, and when 
(half a century ago) American literature began, it was, un- 
luckily for it, at the very time that British literature wag 
showing a wonderful revival ; and thus access to foreign 
harvest-stores has been greatly injurious to native labour and 
cultivation. Our highest literature has been in as wide cir- 
culation there as at home ; and American authors, many of 
whom were gifted men, have been prompted to do nothing 
more than to supply the fugitive mass of local and daily mat- 
ter which a reading country demands. As yet, America is 
the land of journals, and not of great books. 

But what was earnestly to be wished, and might ahnost 
have been expected, was, that the literary men of the New 
World, fresh and pure from nature like little children, uncon- 
taminated with the deadly English association of intoxication 
with inspiration^ and unsubjected to the many cruel social 
arrangements which have so often kept men of genius in this 
country running between the points of starvation and dissi- 
pation, should set an example of life, radiant with the beauty 
of that truth and virtue, the discovery and exhibition of which 
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formed their vocation. The moral nature in them might have 
been grand and predominant, their character and conduct 
harmonizing with the inspiration and articulation of their 
poetry. They had it in their power to redeem the name of 
genius from its frequent associations with vice, scoundrelism, 
*&nd shame. But, in one instance, a far larger blot lies upon 
the young literature of America than ever fell upon British 
literature, from the individual errors of a Savage, a Chatter- 
ton, a Burns, a Byron, a Coleridge, a Motherwell, or a Tan- 
'nahill. Deeply as the Muse may blush and weep over these, 
* her shame and sorrow will be greater, and will be allied also 
with indignation and horror, at the name of the gifted, but 
self-degraded, self-ruined Edgar Allan Poe. His poetry runs 
over with spiritual beauty, even when dealing with gloom and 
guilt ; but his history, from earliest boyhood down to his pre- 
mature death in a tavern, is all bemired with the coarsest 
sensualism, and was not wanting in displays of the meanest 
malignity, envy, and positive dishonesty. The beauty of his 
face corresponded with that of his poetry: his brow was 
broad and lofty, with all the * bumps' as exquisitely fitted to 
each other as the stones in the dome of a temple, giving it at 
once a massive and airy character ; his eyes were dark, lus- 
trous, and of a peculiarly ecstatic expression, as if their lashes 
had been fringing dreams ; whilst the under features were 
marked by the most refined delicacy and the quickest sensibi- 
lity ; and yet this was the face which day after day presented 
itself before low tavern-keepers and bar-maids, in yearning 
supplication for the drunkard's bliss — this the Apollo-face 
which shone in all scenes of brutal debauch, until it set under 
the table, delicate lips and noble brow pressing the floor. 

It is melancholy that in the literary world there are not a 
few whom infirmity of will, and not want of capacity, prevent 
from taking a commanding position, and performing some 
splendid work. The sun only rules and shines when in the 
sky, and these men are unrisen suns. Qualified to teach. 
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direct, elevate, and delight the age, they pass their time in 
indolence, or in the production of mere trifles. Their genius 
goes not forth to labour in its own province: it lounges 
about, unbraced, making no effort, and having no purpose, 
dreaming of some achievement but not following it, or at 
least soon quitting it, and at length ceasing to dream at all ; 
for, by and by, as if it were genius no longer, it works, if it 
must work, at the routine tasks for which genius is not indis- 
pensable. Such men have constant uneasiness, and occasion- 
ally most poignant remorse over the waste of gifts and oppor- 
tunities ; and their bitter feelings often centre in the vain wish 
that intellectual were like manual labour, and could be pro- 
secuted with equal patience and endurance from morning to 
night, until finished. There is keen agony in the confession — 

' My drooping sails 
Flap idly 'gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.' 

But far more melancholy is it to think that, in the literary 
world (much as its moral standard has been raised within the 
last few years), there are still several gifted men whom dissi- 
pation has robbed of their true strength, whose genius is the 
abject slave of sensuality, and whose tasks alternate with de- 
bauches. 

Certainly, there could not be a more oppressively sad 
history than that of Edgar Poe. He died in 1849; but, 
though he had died a full century earlier, the moral of his 
wrecked life would still have been freshly significant. 

Poe's poems and tales, as well as the sad moral of his his- 
tory, entitle him, as we shall afterwards see, to particular 
notice in this country. And that notice they are beginning 
to receive ; for, within the last few months, various London 
editions of his works have appeared in a form for extensive 
circulation. Mr Hannay's biographical and critical Memoir, 
prefixed to the collected poetry, is able, but written in an 
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affected style. It is a composition Indicronsly after the model 
of Carlyle's *Life of John Sterling,* and imitates not only 
Carlyle's qnaintness, suppressed hnmoar, and suppressed 
pathos (Carlyle always langhs and weeps with his month 
closely shut, so that the explosion either of sorrow or of fun 
comes chiefly from the nose), but also Carlyle's habit of giving 
nicknames to his hero's acquaintances ; for we hare, from Mr 
Hannay, ' M'Fungus concocting philosophical histories,' and 
* Mincio Allan.' A sensible man like Mr Hannay affecting 
eccentricity is ridiculous ; and when, as in his case at present, 
it is in the character of a mourner, he makes himself worse 
than ridiculous. Mr Hannay attempts Carlyle's manner of 
genial and rapid narrative and comment. ' Poe went off to 
the Mediterranean, to free the Greeks from the Turkish 
yoke. We rarely hear of a more heroic project ! [Intensely 
Carlylish.] He never reached the scene of war (which was 
doubtless. a great loss to the Greeks!). [Ditto.] But he 
turned up — ^whence or how, no man knows — in St Petersburgh.' 
A much more serious fault, however, than such petty affec- 
tation, is the biographer's jaunty manner in dealing with Poe's 
vices. The demerit of most of these is held to be more than 
balanced by this and that beautiful stanza. The only severity 
or indignation expressed is against those who have censured 
Poe's vicious career. They are called 'dogs' and 'pious 
scribblers.' It is edifying to see a scatnp^ because he was a 
man of genius, more than forgiven, and the vials of wrath 
emptied upon those who have, both with great charity and 
moderation, spoken the truth about his morals ! What a pity 
that all criminals, now consigned by history to infamy, bad 
been unable to make poetry ! Of course, since Poe, as an al- 
most livelong sot and rake (for he plunged into vice ere he 
was in his teens), is so gently treated — his flagitious overtures 
to his benefactor's young wife ; his brutal attempt at fright- 
ening a lady from asking back money which she had kindly 
lent him in his need, by declaring that he would publish an 
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infamous correspondence with which she was connected, that 
correspondence only existing in Poe's own wicked imagina- 
tion ; his humble retractation and his plea for mercy, on the 
ground of * not being in his mind,' as soon as an avenger of 
the lady arose, in the shape of an indignant brother ; his un- 
manly method of breaking off marriage, by intentionally 
making himself drunk, and going, on the bridal eve, to the 
bride's house, where he behaved so outrageously, that he had 
to be dragged to the door by the police ; — all these, and many 
other dishonourable tricks, are unmentioned by Mr Hannay, 
probably because, on calculation, he found that they were 
more numerous than Poe's verses, and because the public con- 
science is not yet prepared to sanction any lower rate of com- 
pounding than one line of poetry for one sin. Many, many 
palliations and excuses may be found for Bums and Byron ; 
but an apology for Poe has no footing, since not a single re- 
deeming excellence of heart can be adduced, and the only 
light falling upon the dense and uniform shades of his charac- 
ter streams forth from his genius. Not the most fitful gleam 
of chivalry, generosity, or gratitude breaks out to relieve the 
darkness of this moral image. A total stranger to repentance 
he appears to have been : his gloomy moods were only intel- 
lectual, and had the same unethical character as his headaches 
after a debauch. The raven, in his remarkable poem of that 
title, sitting upon *the bust of Pallas,' was a full and fit 
emblem of the dreariness which rested upon his intellectual 
nature. It was not the vulture tearing at his heart. Sin 
gave a weird darkness to his views and conceptions, but had 
no recoil into anguish of feeling or into penitence, however 
momentary. He could have taken the brand of Cain on his 
brow, and Cain's punishment would not have been too heavy 
for him to bear ; that burden never pressing at all upon his 
heart. His own manifold vices appear to have been regarded 
by him in quite an impersonal aspect, and for the sake, too, of 
aesthetics. 
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Nothing bat genius, then, can be alleged in bar of trial or 
in mitigation of the sentence against Poe ; and honest public 
opinion will say that genias has incomparably weaker claims 
than insanity. It is because they appreciate genius as well as 
virtue, that all right thinking men will agree in interdicting 
genius from standing, as a substitute, in the place of virtue. 
Poe's vice is amenable to the same law as the clodpole's ; and 
if genius were to procure a relaxation, it would be a suicidal 
act both to the law and to genius. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born in Baltimore, in the year 1811. 
His father was of good family, but, while a law student, had 
fallen in love with a pretty actress from England, whom he 
married, and with whom he (quitting former dry studies) 
went upon the stage. In a few years both died, leaving three 
children, of whom Edgar was the eldest, in utter destitution, 
and, probably, with no moral training but what was picked 
up from the 'boards* — ^no very good picture-book for chil- 
dren ! But Edgar's singular beauty, vivacity, and precocious 
wit (he was then only six years of age) procured him a fast 
friend. Mercantile men have generally some soft place in 
their heart, some rare and genial nook, unsuspected by the 
world as having a flower either natural or human ; and a rich 
merchant, of the name of Allan, who had no children of his 
own, adopted the orphan, and meant that in due time he 
should be the heir of his large estate. The boy accompanied 
his protector to England, where he was sent to a public 
school at Stoke Newington, presided over by the Rev. Dr 
Bransby. Through life, Poe's school-period recollections and 
associations were most vivid ; and, in one of his tales, he sup- 
plies them as the green and tender foliage of a wood accursed 
by crime. The 'misty-looking village' (how fine an epithet 
for the dim golden locality of early boyhood!) — the huge 
Elizabethan house, with its endless windings and incompre- 
hensible subdivisions into rooms and closets, as bedchambers 
for the pupils — ^the large schoolroom, with its oak ceiling. 
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pointed Gothic windows, and the various * terror-inspiring 
angels* allotted to the principal and his assistants — the morn- 
ing's awakening, and the night's summons to bed — the con- 
nings and recitations — the sports, tricks, and battles of the 
play-ground — and the periodical half-holidays, were all pre- 
served fresh in his memory. Some of the boy's impressions 
are peculiar to Poe's idiosyncrasy of genius, such as the 
following : — ' Of the church, the principal of our school was 
the pastor. With how deep a spirit of wonder and perplexity 
was I wont to regard him from our remote pew in the gal- 
lery, as with step solemn and slow he ascended the pulpit ! 
This reverend man, with countenance so demurely benign, 
with robes so glossy and so clerically flowing, with wig so 
minutely powdered, so rigid and so vast — could this be he 
who, of late, with sour visage, and in snuflfy habiliments, ad- 
ministered, ferule in hand, the Draconian laws of the academy? 
Oh, gigantic paradox, too utterly monstrous for solution !* 

After remaining in this academy for about five years, he 
returned in 1822 to the United States, and entered the 
university at Charlottesville, where, among the reckless and 
the rakish, this mere boy was the wildest, and had the * bad 
eminence' in all kinds of profligacy. At an age, too, which 
only values money as an exchange for fine clothes, sweet- 
meats, or toys, he was given to gambling. Still, in the midst 
of all this dissoluteness, such were his powers, that he kept in 
the first rank of scholarship, and also distinguished himself as 
a sword-fencer and swimmer. His excess in the vices afore- 
mentioned procured his expulsion from the university. This 
he would have borne stoically ; but the youth was not pre- 
pared for the coincident 'persecution,' as he indignantly 
reckoned it. The drafts on Mr Allan, with which he had met 
his losses in gambling, were dishonoured by that gentleman, 
who, in maintaining him liberally, had done all that even a 
fond and rich parent would have thought it his duty to do ; 
and Poe, full of resentment, instead of remorse, resolved never 
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again to see the face of his benefactor, but quitted him and 
the country where such parsimony could be perpetrated and 
tolerated, to throw himself into the Greek struggle against 
the Turks I It is not the first or the only time that a flagrant 
violator or neglecter of all his immediate personal obligations, 
sets himself to do justice to a country, give liberty to an en- 
slaved people, or put the whole mad world right. The ludi- 
crousness of a naughty boy aspiring, either as a vindication 
of, or an atonement for, his vices, to be the saviour of un- 
happy Greece, is obvious enough ; but, really, we are disposed 
to laugh quite as much at the spectacle of some full-grown 
sinners attempting to be philanthropists, and coming out 
strongly in the line of charity to mankmd. Poe appears to 
have been somehow arrested in the execution of his grand pro- 
ject : the bottle, wider and more difficult far for him to pass 
than any sea, lay, probably, between him and Greece, for he 
never landed in Greece ; but, after the lapse of a year, during 
which nothing was heard or is now known of him, this * pil- 
grim childe' turned up in St Petersburgh, not as the saviour 
of Greece, but as himself wanting deliverance from the Rus- 
sian police, into whose hands a drunken debauch had put him ! 

Mr Hannay ' likes to think of Poe in the Mediterranean, 
with his passionate love of the beautiful, in the years of April 
blood, in a climate which has the perpetual luxury of a bath ; 
he must have had all his perceptions of the lovely intensified 
wonderfully.' It may, however, be suspected that, in that one 
unrecorded year, Poe's * passionate love ' of the intoxicating 
drug was not unindulged, and that a less pure * luxury * than 
that of the fine climate surrounded his senses. We confess 
that, whether we ' like ' or no, we are led * to think of Poe ' 
as in many a tavern, especially when the sequel is mean and 
disgraceful captivity in St Petersburgh. By the American 
minister's intervention he was set at liberty, and returned to 
the United States. 

The good Mr Allan forgave the young offender, and. 
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willing to make every judicious exertion in his behalf, 
secured his appointment as cadet at the Military Academy, 
West Point. But, in the course of ten months, Poe was 
cashiered for neglect of duties and disobedience of orders, 
occasioned by his intemperate habits. Mr Allan and his 
wife (a young lady, then recently married) received him with 
pardon and friendship ; but soon the doors of this kind and 
indulgent home were closed against him. The unprincipled 
lad had made dishonourable proposals to Mrs Allan ; and the 
benefactor would have been either more or less than human, 
if, after this, he had continued his generous protection of 
Poe. Mr Allan never saw the youth again ; and, at the 
death of the former in 1834, the latter did not receive a 
single dollar of the property, which very justly was be- 
queathed to Mr Allan's own children. 

What strikes us painfully at this, and at all the subse- 
quent stages of Poe's wild career, is the absence of shame, 
the hardened nonchalance^ when meeting the eyes of those 
whom he had wronged, or before whom he had been de- 
graded. He knew not that he was, or had been, naked. He 
blushed not either at the sun or at the human face most 
likely to reproach him. 

At this time, in 1827 (when he was only 16 years of age), 
he published a volume of poetry, marked by wonderful pre- 
cocity of genius. Though, of course, much inferior to his 
later compositions, the volume has all his characteristics in 
the bud ; most musically flowing language, here and there 
condensed into a majestic roll of words, such as in the three 
following lines, 

* Thj naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome * — 

a strange union of dreamy with sculpturesque ideas and de- 
scriptions, seldom exhibited unless in the juvenile poetry of 
Keats and Tennyson ; communings with nature, as face with 
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face and heart with heart ; and a total absence of spiritual 
aspirations and speculations. Not the least noteworthy 
peculiarity is the maiden-like purity of the young rake's 
poetry — a peculiarity which, we believe, is only to be ex- 
plained by his want of humour. 

He began contributions to periodicals, but they gained 
him little notice, and less remuneration. He threw down the 
pen, and girded on the sword as a private soldier. Like 
Coleridge, who was discovered in similar circumstances, he 
was recognised by some oflBcers of the Military Academy, 
who strove to procure him a commission in the army ; but 
he deserted! His next appearance was as competitor for 
two prizes which had been offered by a magazine proprietor 
for the best poem and the best tale. Poe's manuscripts 
happened to be the first taken up by the judges, who were 
so much struck with their merit, and, especially, with their 
very fine and legible penmanship, that, without looking into 
the compositions of his rivals, they awarded the honour to 
him, as * the first of geniuses who had written legibly.' One 
is disposed to think that the jury must have consisted of 
printers, whose predilections for easy ' copy ' were natural ; 
but we are told that one of them was Mr Kennedy, an 
eminent literary man and lawyer, who, in his first interview 
with the author, took a strong liking for him, and had the 
rags with which Poe at the time was clothed displaced by 
gentlemanly apparel. Through the kindness of this and 
other new friends, he was appointed editor of a magazine 
published at Richmond, Virginia, — a responsible situation, 
certainly, for a youth who lacked all power of self-control. 
Yet then, as still, talent, though working without a high 
motive or a definite purpose, was the chief recommendation 
for the management of a periodical, provided only that talent 
could exert itself continuously enough to throw off a certain 
quantity of composition. The press will yet be wielded by 
men of other and nobler qualifications. Poe, however, was 
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iiot sufficiently steady; his dissipation ran over the whole 
iinonth, and did not leave even a day or two for hard work 
at his duties. Neither employer nor readers could bear such 
editorial neglect, and he was dismissed. Poe sought and 
obtained a reconciliation, along with full forgiveness and 
much important advice. His lapses continued to be nume- 
rous ; but, as if to steady himself, and to get provided with 
a better conscience and a holier will than his own, he married 
his gentle and beautiful cousin, Virginia Clemm. She was 
his guardian angel, though in vain ; still, in spite of errors 
which would have alienated most women, and which she was 
powerless to check, she watched over him with unremitting 
care and bridal love. Not less angelic towards him was her 
mother, who might have been expected bitterly to upbraid 
and resent the sorrow, neglect, and often extreme poverty, 
with which Poe surrounded her lovely daughter. A more 
noble and tender mother-in-law never existed. A deeply 
quiet and delightful home Poe had ; its soft love, ready help, 
and silent order, were never disturbed or interrupted by his 
shameful errors ; and had he possessed genuine manhood, 
they would have been around him, to refresh and soothe him 
in his literary labours. Seldom, if ever, had a literary man 
such auxiliaries — certainly never, if he deserved them so 
little, and abused them so much as Poe I 

In the beginning of 1837, his irregularities could no longer 
be endured by the proprietor of the magazine. He removed 
to Baltimore, next to Philadelphia, then to New York ; but, 
in the close of the following year, settled in Philadelphia, 
with the ' precarious ' prospects of a contributor to news- 
papers and periodical literature. Why * precarious ? * He 
had a pen which could have commanded more than daily 
bread — could soon, indeed, have made a small fortune. The 
precarionsness lay in the moral character of the man, and not 
in the literary profession. After a short time, he became 
editor of a Philadelphia magazine, which he adorned by 
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several tales, written with wondrous power of description 
and analysis. He now appears to have made efforts to 
escape from sensualism, and boasted to some friends that he 
had broken through Uhe seductive and dangerous beset- 
ment,' and was ' a model of temperance and other virtues.' 
But then, as both before and after, reformation was very 
temporary ; his vices had only been hushed asleep, to awake 
with new strength and mastery ; he was soon more than ever 
their slave, and became, we are told, * regardless of every- 
thing but a morbid and insatiable appetite for the means of 
intoxication.' His kind employer, a Mr Burton, forgave 
many cases of neglect, provoking to him, and hurtful to the 
periodical; but a separation came at last, and the facts 
about it are millstones around Foe's neck, sinking him into a 
kind of infamy which no great poet or eminent literary man, 
however erring, ever approached. Burton had occasion to 
po out of town, and left Poe with the material and directions 
for completing in four days the forthcoming number of the 
magazine. On his return, after a fortnight, he found that 
Poe had not sent a Ime of the provided copy, or, indeed, of 
any copy, to the printers ; and more, that Poe had drawn 
up the prospectus of a new magazine, and procured from the 
account-books the names of all Burton's subscribers, with the 
dishonourable aim of supplanting him. Burton encountered 
Poe in a tavern, and said, ' Mr Poe, I am astonished ; give 
me my manuscripts, so that I can attend to the duties you 
have so shamefully neglected, and, when you are sober, we 
will settle.' ' Who are you,* replied the unblushing Poe, 
'that presume to address me in this manner? Burton, I 
am — ^the editor— of the " Penn Magazine " — and yon are — 
(hiccup) — a fool ! ' 

With another magazine in Philadelphia he soon formed a 
connection ; and in it some of his most brilliant tales — those 
formed on minute methods of unravelling apparently mys- 
terious facts, circumstances, and figures even — appeared. 
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His old habits, however, led to a quarrel with his new 
employer; and, after making vain attempts to originate a 
periodical of his own, he removed from Philadelphia. In the 
autumn of 1844 he went to New York, where his genius 
opened up for him the best circles of society, and where he 
produced his most remarkable poem, * The Raven.' There, 
too, his vice was as conspicuous as his genius, and there took 
place the incident, to which we have already referred, and 
which we shall not more particularly detail, of his borrowing 
money from a distinguished literary lady, and of his infamous 
threat when the lady reminded him of his obligation. In 
1846, his dissipation had brought him to extreme destitution, 
and his wife was dying. So prostrate were the energies both 
of his genius and of his manhood under his vices, that, at 
this time, but for his mother-in-law, who not only bargained 
with booksellers about his manuscripts, but even stooped to 
ask alms, the household would have been left to starve. 

The New York journals pled hard with the public for 
charity to Poe and his family, and contributions were made ; 
too late, however, for the comfort of the dying wife. Ere the 
relief came, she was no more. Poe celebrated her virtues and 
her life of love for him in his beautiful poem of * Annabel 
Lee.' Yet the elegy has no note of remorse, and he com- 
munes with her spirit, as if he had been to her what she was 
to him. So strange was his moral and mental constitution, 
that his numberless frailties and errors do not appear to have 
shattered or obscured, much less displaced, the ideal of her in 
his soul. 

* For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling — my life and my bride, 

In the sepulchre there by the sea — 

In her tomb by the sounding sea.' 
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In 1848, he lectured at New York on the Cosmogony of 
the Universe. The lectare was published, and he himself 
regarded it as his greatest production. It is full of presump- 
tion, as if 'in the beginning' the Yankee mortal had stood 
beside the Almighty and suggested the entire plan of creation. 
About this time, he was engaged to one of the most brilliant 
women of New England. The marriage, howeyer, was 
broken off by his outrageous behaviour on the marriage-eve 
— ^behaviour, too, which he meant to produce such an effect ; 
he having purposely taken drink, to make himself a brute in 
the eyes of his bride and her friends.' His last recollection 
of that evening was — not the bride's kiss, but the clutchmg 
of the police, as they dragged him from the house. As if to 
blot out the memory of this insane and brutal scene, he 
plunged into every excess. He went to Philadelphia, where 
he had a number of depraved associates, and with these he 
sounded the depths of debauchery. Alms furnished him the 
means of forwarding himself to Richmond, where he joined 
(somewhat too late in his career) a temperance society. He 
renewed a former acquaintance with a lady, was engaged to 
marry her, and indulged himself and his friends in anticipating 
a happy life amid the scenes of his early days. He set out 
for New York, on Thursday, the 4th of October 1849, to 
prepare for his marriage. Reaching Baltimore, he committed 
his trunk to a porter, to be conveyed to the cars, which were 
to start in an hour or two for Philadelphia, and walked to a 
tavern for some refreshment. Fatal place ! He, far more 
than his trunk, needed a porter to take him by sheer force to 
the cars for Philadelphia. In the tavern he met with old 
acquaintances, who soon prevailed on him to drink ; beastly 
intoxication followed, and brought on a dangerous illness. 
Next morning he was removed to an hospital, where, on the 
evening of Sunday, the 7th October 1849, he died, at the 
early age of 38. Intemperance directly brought a dishonour- 
able close to the existence which it had made mean. 
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Could any invention heighten the dark tragedy which we 
have thus rapidly sketched ? Not the least mournful feature 
of it is that Poe should have been morally unconscious of the 
guilt treading on before the fate ; and that, in his life, he 
should have suffered, for erring, nearly as passively as in 
death. After any deed of shame, he looked as ignorant of, 
or indifferent about it, as did his cold and expressionless 
corpse in relation to the manifold and accumulated errors 
which led to, and were ended by, death. Wordsworth could 
not say of him, as he said of the 'marvellous boy,' poor 
Chatterton, with whom Poe has often loosely been compared 
— ' If he had not been the unquestionable genius he was, the 
brotherhood of poets would yet owe him a debt of gratitude 
for having exhibited to the world a bright and beautiful 
example of the ideal creator, knowing no desire which genius 
did not hallow, and possessed of a heart which kept pure the 
holy forms of young imagination. His temperance should be 
imitated by all, and his abstinence was surpassed by none.' 
Poe, on the contrary, was a life-long debauchee, and stands 
forth the pre-eminent example of genius debasingly allied with 
immorality in all its forms — an example, fortunately, repulsive 
in the highest degree. Dr Arnold somewhere remarks, that 
big schoolboys in the playground were to him a most melan- 
choly spectacle, as exhibiting so much vice, and so little 
misery along with it. The observation has a thousandfold 
greater pertinency in the case of Poe, whose only felt punish- 
ment for his bad career was an occasional want of food and 
clothing. His conscience was mere sensation ; and its pangs 
of remorse were hunger and cold. He is known to have been 
finely aesthetical in his ideas of furniture and dress ; and we 
may suppose that he was sometimes grieved when his intem- 
perate habits forbade the necessary luxury to his house and 
person. Poe was a mystery too, even apart from the absence 
of a moral nature in him : for here was a man, who had an 
ethereal genius, which dwelt in one of the very finest of 
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physical constitutions, with senses revelling in the splendour 
and grace of nature and art ; and jet he was a sot ! 

Did we not know how often scamps, if fine-looking, though 
not remarkably gifted, have a strange power of attracting 
friendship, and of keeping it long after it was naturally for- 
feited, we should have concluded, from the sympathy which 
Poe awakened in all who met him, and the constancy of 
attachment to him remaining in not a few sorely tried by his 
coldness and treachery, worse even than his profligacy, tliat 
he must have possessed some nobly redeeming qualities of 
heart. It is an undoubted fact that his wife and her mother 
clung to him in his most brutalized mooils, and that not a few, 
whom he had either wronged or shamed, forgave and loved 
him to the last. Such a fact, however, does not, as experi- 
ence testifies, infallibly prove that there was genuine manly 
worth about him, in spite of his cloud of errors ; and, alas ! 
there is no other evidence of inherent, though sadly mixed 
and neutralized worth, than that solitary fact of doubtful 
meaning and value ! Poe's conduct was bad, but conduct is 
often a mere mask ; Poe's character was no better, but cha- 
racter is often a mere face ; alas ! his nature, to those who 
had opportunities of studying it, was equally base, and nature 
is neither a face nor a mask. Poe, as a man, will ever be the 
monster-scandal of the literary profession. 

It is time to turn from Poe's life to his writings. We take 
no notice of his critical essays, for these, though able in execu- 
tion, are in spirit envious, malignant, and savage. He could 
not spare his brother authors, and, without any regard to merit, 
be treated their books in the most trenchant style, pretending 
to his friends that he did it merely to produce a * sensation' 
among readers who * loved havoc rather than justice,' and 
that indiscriminate severity was ' successful with the mob.' 

Poe has produced what makes but a slender volume of 
verse ; and in it there is no large poem, if we except some 
scenes of a drama, a juvenile and extremely prosaic perform- 
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ance. His pieces are of the length of songs, and, being of 
pare poetry, are all the more precious that they are cut and 
polished into symmetry, and not heaped, joined, and cemented 
for the sake of size. They have no junctures, transitions, or 
episodes. Poe's poetry, however, though perfect after its 
kind, is neither varied nor of a wide compass. The pieces 
are not only few and brief, but they are full of self-repeating 
thoughts and melodies, and might all have been produced in 
one mood of mind. They are characterized by a passion for 
the Beautiful as seen or as remembered, yet the Beautiful as 
within or near shadows, such as those of night, of distance, 
or of death. In them all, woman is idealized into one form 
of beauty, with no other history than that she is loved, whether 
dead or alive ; and loved by the poet, who calls down the soft 
moonlight to blend itself with her smiles, or the deepest 
shadows to mix with the darkness of her grave and the 
dreariness of his own solitude. His rapture and his grief are 
the rapture and grief of a dream, more profound though less 
pungent than those of a reality. In * The Raven' (a master- 
piece for its elaborate evolution of one idea, and for the 
entireness and unity of its impression upon the reader, as well 
as for the perfect music to which the shadowy idea arises, 
and with which the spell is wrought), the poet's hopeless 
sorrow for the ' lost Lenore' finds expression in a fictitious 
form, which is not so much the work of imagination as it is 
a dream. At midnight, in the month of December, whilst 
getting drowsy over books of ' curious and forgotten lore,' 
which he had taken up to banish or beguile grief for an 
interval, he hears a gentle * tapping ' at the door. He finds 
no one there ; but, as the tappmg is renewed, he opens the 
lattice, when 

^ In there stepped a stately raven, 
Of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he : 
Not a minate stopp'd or stay'd he : 
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Bat with mien of lord or ladj, 
Perch'd above my chamber-door— 
Perch'd upon a bust of Pallas, 
Just above my chamber-door — 
Percb'd, and sat, and nothing more/ 

Tis not the ghost of Lenore, bat a raven with an ominous 
answer of * Neyermore,* confirmed by silence and a fixed look, 
to all the poet's hopes of somewhere meeting with Lenore. 
His horror was deep and calm as that of a dream ; and the 
dark visitor neither took away his thoughts from Lenore, nor 
made him forgetful of the cushion which she had once pressed, 
but would press again nevermore ! 

* This I sat engaged in guessing. 
But no syllable expressing 
To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now 
Bum*d into my bosom's core : 
This and more I sat divining, 
With my hettd at ecue reclining 
On the cttahion*8 velvet lining^ 
Tltat the lamp-light gloated o'er. 
But whose velvet violet lining^ 
With the lamp-light gloating o'er. 
She shall press, ah, nevermore ! * 

How full of the peculiar feeling of never-ending grief given 
by a dream is the closing stanza : — 

' And the Raven, never flitting, 
Still id sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, 
Just above my chamber-door 9 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon's that is dreaming. 
And the lamp-light o*er him streaming 
Throws his shadow on the floor : 
And my soul from out that shadow. 
That lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted — nevermore I ' 

Yet in this, as in all his poems, Poe is unconscious of, and 
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has no aspirations for, the spiritnal world above and before 
humanity. The raven comes from no 'ark' of faith, and 
carries no leaf of hope. Like Keats, Poe, though ethereal, 
is altogether unspiritaal. None bat earthly dreams are 
aroand him. Life and death, from themselves, cast shadows 
with which his imagination may dally ; but nothing from be- 
yond. Poe's poetry, then, dealing neither with the spiritnal 
world, nor with the actual present human world, but exclu- 
sively with earthly abstractions symbolic of one or two moods 
of love and grief, cannot be defined, unless in larger compass 
than we have here : and, in place of dissertation, we give a 
specimen — his poem called * The Haunted Palace,' in which 
Poe describes his own ruined mind : — 

* In the greenest of our valleys, 

By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head, 
In the monarch Thought's dominion 

It stood there I 
Never seraph spread a pinion 

Over fabric half so fair ! 

Banners — ^yellow, glorious, golden — 

On its roof did float and flow 
(This — all this — was in the olden 

Time long ago) : 
And every gentle air that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A wingdd odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically, 

To a lute's well-tun^d law, 
Bound about a throne, where, sitting 

(Porphyrogene I) 
In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 
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And all with pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 

And sparkling erermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet daty 

Was but to sing, 
In Toices of sarpassing beanty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 

Assail'd the monarches high estate 
(Ah ! let us mourn I for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him desolate). 
And round about his home the glory 

That blush'd and bloom'd^ 
Is but a dim-remember'd story 

Of the old time entomb'd. 

And travellers, now, within that valley. 

Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 

To a discordant melody ; 
While, like a ghastly, rapid river. 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever, 

And laugh, but smile no more/ 

Over this 'palace* there is no sky; and the soul, either 
glorious and happy, or in ruins and wretchedness, is alto- 
gether unrepresented in any of its relations to God and 
eternity. Each of Poe's numerous tales is a poem, in its 
artistic evolution of one idea, and in its unity of thrilling 
effect. They are unrivalled fur the power of searching 
analysis applied to character, to mental moods and manias, 
to circumstantial evidence, and even to cipher. So confident, 
indeed, was Poe in his remarkable development of this faculty, 
that he undertook to read character from handwriting, and 
to unriddle, by ratiocination, all possible ciphers; and did 
actually devote much time to such pursuits. Of course, in 
his tales he had the invention of the facts and figures that 
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were to be explained by him, and had written the invisible 
words which he was to make legible. Still, nothing but the 
most wonderful analysis could have sufficed for the iuTcntion ; 
and one feels as if human calculation and sagacity could go 
no farther. Along with such analytical power, there is a 
spell, either of horror or of awe, about the secret to be found ; 
and you shudder as the clue is put into your hands. 

A critic who had Poe's searching qualities would take 
special interest in the investigation, how far Poe's unfortunate 
habits tended to the conception and execution of such tales. 
During the inactive but dreaming hours preceding the help- 
lessness of intoxication, and during the nervous and gloomy, 
but equally inactive hours after recovery from the fit, how 
would Poe's genius be engaged, and what the ideas which he 
thought of embodying t Nor would it be unimportant to 
inquire how far those hours tended to give keenness to the 
edge of Ids analysis. We have noticed that, in the case of 
some intellects, intermittent dissipation takes away breadth, 
bnt sharpens at the same time — like the oil and the grinding- 
stone, diminishing yet sharpening the steel. Several persons 
of Poe's bad habits take a microscopic view of things, and 
handle bits of these with astonishing anatomy. But, be this 
as it may, the result of increased acuteness shows no gain to 
compensate for the sacrifices made in the process. The pig 
is said to surpass the pointer-dog in quickness and keenness 
of scent for game ; and Poe, unquestionably, had sunk down 
to the swinish level, to spend and, alas ! end his days in a 
beastly circle of enjoyments. [1853.] 
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MILTON'S 'SATAN.' 

The hero of a poem muet not be less than a man, or more 
than a creatore. He mast have the image of God, and yet 
be no deity. A snperhnman being is legitimate, though the 
elements and growth of his foreign nature, the outlines and 
impress of his invisible person, the circumstances and rank of 
his remote lot, and the mode and limits of his action, will task 
a consistent, and wholly defy a definite, conception in the 
poet's mind. Wherever his sublime sphere may be, he will 
become one of ' the old things under the sun,' strictly native 
to the genius which dwells in dust. Indeed, humanity will, 
more or less, be the mould and standard, and the angel will 
have a real though vague incarnation, borrowed, according to 
his destiny, from a saint or a sinner. The artist cannot pro- 
ject himself out of his own nature into a higher ; but his most 
daring ideas will speedily fall to its very centre, as by the law 
of gravitation. He can only produce his own kindred — evi- 
dently and truly such amid all the differences. He may 
baptize them with names proper to the sons of the morning, 
but earthly spirits they still are essentially. Neither, in vile 
caprice, can he stoop to take a brute as a hero, without en- 
dowing it, almost unconsciously, with brotherhood. Hence 
Homer turns into men his gods, his frogs, and his mice, alike ; 
and in his parody and epic, the three races might have been 
upon the muster-roll of the same army. 

What a grand inheritance humanity must be, when it can 
invite and attract all created existence to partake of it ! It 
has an apparent totality for the universe. Each man might 
say — I am creation from depth to height ; I am the subject 
of all that is objective, except God alone. With this fact, 
which must vitiate every representation of a supernatural 
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hero, it is yet quite lawful to choose him. An image of what 
is ' in the heavens above, or in the waters under the earth,' is 
as allowable though not as easy as an image of what is * upon 
the earth.' But then there must really be an order of such 
beings, for, if purely fictitious, they are less interesting to us 
than shadows. It might have been conjectured that there 
are rational creatures of a higher order than men ; and that 
our nature was neither the first nor the noblest birth of 
Jehovah's power. Would not His decree be more consonant 
with His creative faculty, than to limit itself to the production 
of our race, and that, too, at a comparatively recent period 1 
Has not God filled up some of the ages nearer to His own 
eternity, and some of the degrees of intelligence nearer to His 
own essence? The idea is forced upon us from natural 
sources of a knowledge of God, that He has more ancient and 
glorious sons than men, and that His own image had an earlier 
and a grander copy than was seen in Eden six thousand years 
ago. Accordingly, Scripture tells us of thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers ; and places us at the lowest point 
of an intellectual scale which rises to heaven, and on which 
angels are ascending and descending. Prior to human origin, 
a revolt took place in the hosts of these morning-stars, legions 
of them, under Satan, becoming rebels against God, and in- 
volving themselves in hopeless ruin and misery. The finest 
gold of heaven became dim when they sinned. It has been 
cast into the furnace, but no refiner watches to restore #t. 

There is thus a large and new development of wickedness 
and goodness among superhuman beings, and, besides, there 
is a gulf between them in character and destiny which is not 
among men. Now, out of which class of spirits may a poet 
most hopefully take his hero ? Men can far more easily con- 
ceive of guilt and wretchedness than of virtue and happiness, 
since they have but to intensify their own nature and lot, and 
then ' starts up in his own shape the fiend.' Their own de- 
praved and sorrowful hearts can more quickly and truly reflect 
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the image of the mighty sinner and sufferer than that of a hoi j 
and blessed seraph. How much more definite is the idea which 
sach a man as Milton even has wrought oat of Satan, than 
oat of Gabriel, who is but an unindividual essence, and a 
floating form of light! 

In * Paradise Lost,** Satan is the grand hero. He is the 
general Eclipse, from which heaven and Eden emerge but for 
a moment in brightness and beauty. His character is spread 
out, in all its folds of dark grandeur, as a vast and living 
curse, whilst his majestic person is its fitting herald and stan- 
dard-bearer. 

Carlyle remarks, in illustration of Bums' expansive love, that 
' he coald not hate the devil with sufficient orthodoxy.' He 
labours to develop and praise that warm soul which could ex- 
patiate freely between the mouse of the field and the prince of 
darkness, and shed tears of pity at the thought of the prison 
of the one and at the sight of the * upturned nest ' of the 
other. Now, if we could suppose that our national poet was 
in earnest, and not influenced, in the pieces referred to, now 
by sentimentalisra and then by wit, we should be compelled 
to admit that his sympathies were as boundless as they were 
strange and unnatural. None, we believe, save Carlyle, 
would have detected in the ' Address to the Deil ' ought but 
questionable humour ; for, certainly, the idea of this beloved 
and lamented hero ' spairging aboot the brimstane cutty to 
scaud^uir wretches,' is grotesque enough, and does not pre- 
sent a very likely attitude to draw forth human sympathy. 

How widely different is Milton's description of the lost 
angel! The poet must have regarded the infernal power, 
not with love, for his mind had too decided a conformity to 
religion to allow him to cherish such a feeling (and, in fact, 
it uniformly expresses the deepest abhorrence) ; but with a 
passion of admiration, excited by an intellectually sublime 
prowess of wUl, maintained amid burning agony, shame, and 
despair, its crest still and for ever haughty and defiant under 
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the veDgefnl lightnings of heaven and the scorching blasts of 
hell, and riding on from battle to battle unconquerable, re- 
covering itself in a moment from the sword of Michael, and in 
nine days from the ruinous thunderbolts of Messiah. With 
what surpassing fulness, force, and effect has Milton's genius 
executed the impersonation ! The delineation of Satan has 
impressed itself upon the mind of succeedmg generations, — its 
touches being found in poems and religious treatises. The 
ideal character has become, almost universally, the one for 
theological contemplation and anatomy. Previously, the 
common image of Satan was the * squat toad,' lying close, 
with its poison, at the ear of innocent and unsuspecting Eve ; 
but at the touch of Milton's rod of enchantment, up * started, 
in his own shape, the fiend ;' and that shape has never passed 
away from the public view. 

Whence did Milton draw his conception of Satan ? 

After putting this question, we cannot but advert to the 
paltry criticism which suggests that Milton's feelings towards 
Charles I. are expressed in those of Satan towards Jehovah, 
and that he sketched himself in the great rebel. Milton had 
no ambition to see himself in the attitude and spirit of the 
fiend, when he could have a better likeness in unfallen Adam, 
with his 'fair large front' and 'hyacinthyne locks;' and, as 
a devout Christian, apart from his being a zealoas republican, 
he was little prone to regard the weak, tyrannical, and de- 
capitated Stuart, as a type of the eternal monarch of heaven. 
This wish (so common) to trace the poet in his heroes, may 
be gratified in Byron's works, but not in Milton's. It is 
amazing and mortifying to find Coleridge saying of Milton : — 
' In the Paradise Lost, indeed in every one of his poems, it is 
Milton himself whom you see; his Satan, his Adam, his 
Raphael, almost his Eve, are all John Milton.' Whilst there 
can be no justification, there may be an explanation of this 
opinion. Milton, as a man, is happily no shade. We are 
familiar with the matchless beauty of his face and person, 
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which -foreigDers as well as his own coantrjmen admired and 
sang; his ardent devotion to knowledge and freedom, the 
calm and unbending fortitude of his will ; and when these 
physical and mental qualities are brought out in his poems, 
whatever be their modifications, and whatever be the scenes 
which thej animate and grace, we are led to associate them 
With the poet^ and unwarrantably to regard them as conscious 
and studied reflections of himself, as if through long years of 
(trouble he could be a Narcissus. Milton, in his serene old 
age, we may believe, did not labour by night and day in- 
dustriously to revivify in his memory that pure and spiritual 
face of his which he had seen mirrored in the lakes of Italy, 
or to recall the proud and stem feelings of those later moments 
in which, with failing eyesight but with firmer and more 
rapid hand, he wrote in defence of liberty and the people of 
England, his pen as potent then as the sword of Cromwell. 

Whence, then, did Milton obtain his idea of Satan ? The 
objective idea is almost wholly the creati6n of his own genius, 
and the subjective idea is gathered, vivified, and sublimated 
out of Scripture materials. 

With the exception of Satan's earthly manifestation as the 
tempter of man, the objective idea is altogether Milton's 
own. The ruined angel's appearance is a new and tremen- 
dous vision under the sun. Dilated in its dimensions into 
something finer and more subtle than any known materialism, 
and coloured with hues and shades softer than blood ever 
blushed or twilight gave, it is yet condensed and solid with 
adamantine texture and strength, *like Teneriffe or Atlas, 
unremoved,' the grand pillar of his own empire. Endowed 
with an organism too ethereal to quiver under pain, to open 
with wounds, or to be scarred even by the crush of worlds, it is 
yet the seat of most intense and active torture. The outlines 
of the form, with all their vagueness, have nothing shadowy, 
but are compact and massive with indwelling energy. You 
can see, measure, and touch what yet is no incarnation. The 
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spiritaal seems as sabstantial and palpable as if it * were 
statuary, yet the proportions and the stamp never shock oar 
notions of incorporeal existence. 

The face and form attract outwards upon and around them, 
in yivid display, all the inner feelings and purposes, and the 
hardened and sublime character, of the wicked principality. 
Courage, hatred, remorse, and despair, have a strange 
effluence of dark and tumultuous glory, from the *unblest 
feet ' up to the ' fulgent head.' The lustre of holiness has for 
ever gone, and with it the smiles of joy ; still he is ' of regal 
port, and faded splendour wan.' His immortal nature and 
original rank have an expression which glows and glimmers 
through the darkness of guilt and misery. Thrust down from 
heaven to the lowest deep for wickedness, his greatness has 
yet a * stature* which * reaches the sky.' 

Milton's objective idea of Satan is an achievement which 
genius will never rival in the future. It was fortunate that 
that idea could be taken at a time when Satan, fresh from 
the Fall, all his original grandeur not fully obscured, had not 
made himself mean by assuming the wiles of the tempter. 
The first two books of ' Paradise Lost' are free from any 
impish or serpentine associations. The trail, or the jerking 
step, is not to be found on the dry and burning plain of hell. 

The subjective idea of Satan is developed here and there 
in the Bible. His high pre-eminence over other wicked 
spirits, his courage, his enmity, and his anguish are indicated. 
Into what a vital, transcendent, and harmonious character 
has Milton blended these, and with what consistency does he 
sustain it throughout the poem ! Satan, naturally, is and 
acts the king over the apostate band. Milton exhausts all 
the titles of rank and royalty in exalting his hero. * The 
archangel,' * the superior fiend,' ' the chief of many throned 
powers,' ' the general,' ' the mighty paramount,' * hell's king,' 
' the emperor,' ' the sultan,' are among his various names. 
And how spontaneously and unequivocally does the superio« 
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rity appear — a superiority which the very spirits who had 
resisted the claims of the Supreme cheerfully admit. He is 
precipitated in common ruin with his followers down to the 
fiery gulf, yet there, for nine days, he lies apart in misery, 
as if none might share his pillow, throb in the fellowship of 
his anguish, and repeat his groans. Beelzebub, the next in 
rank, is nearest to him, yet the same distance honours the 
terrible couch of his chief as ever honoured the glorious 
throne. Satan is the first to awake — as the light falls upon 
the mountain ere it strikes the plain. Those ' baleful eyes' 
of his were the first to roll around upon the region of doom ; 
noblest must have been the soul which was the earliest to 
recover itself. Besides, his * crew ' were not to see him in 
*' confusion worse confounded.' He is never to appear before 
them other than the collected, bold, and unconquerable king 
of hell ; he awaits not the time or the movements of his sub- 
jects, but bespeaks Beelzebub ; he has courage to point to 
the altered and woful appearance of that prince, and even to 
hint a doubt if it were the same being, 

* Who in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with traDScendent hrightness, did'st otitshine 
Myriads, though bright,' 

thus setting all recrimination or retort at defiance. He 
challenges to himself the high interests of the late struggle : 

* That fixed mind 
That raised me with the Mightiest to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits armed, 
That durst dislike his reign, and me preferring.' 

He addresses hell, as being its one grand tenant: 'Thou 
profoundest hell, receive thy new possessor'; he openly con- 
soles himself with the thought — 

* What matter where, if / be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than He 
Whom thander hath made greater? ' 
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He is thus filled with the assurance that in no peer of hell 
has he to dread a rival. He next seeks the myriads whom 
his sednctions had for ever ruined ; he was the prime cause 
of all their wretchedness and shame, yet he fears no murmur- 
ing from his victims ; they might have been by right his 
humble vassals to do and suffer for his sake, and he views 
them but as a broken sword or a splintered spear in his lordly 
hand. So strong is the sense of his natural supremacy, that 
he dares to chide them for their present stupor and inaction, 
with such bitter scorn as he had formerly heaped on the good 
angels in heaven : 

* Have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtues, for the ease you find 
To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven ? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the conqueror ? * 

Grim Moloch had quietly to bear such taunts. No equal, or 
snpeA)r by mere accident or election, could have thus 
addressed his deluded and suffering followers at the very 
moment when they awoke to know their disaster ; but it was 
their 'leader's' voice, and Hhey heard and were abashed.' 
When, subsequently, they build and adorn Pandemonium for 
a council-room, in which their future enterprises might be 
debated and matured, they, with cordial loyalty, expend their 
richest materials and highest art upon the throne of Satan, 
* which far outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.' This 
superiority arises not merely from his original rank and 
higher intellect, but also from his moral nature — ^its excess of 
courage, its enmity against God, and its despair. These 
exist and are shown in a degree which none of the apostates 
approach ; and such qualities of themselves cannot but crown 
him the grand * emperor.' Who but he that dares, and 
hates, and suffers the most is worthy to take the burning 
throne of hell ? He necessarily becomes the ideal of more 
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faint associates ; he is long ages before them, and they must 
follow humbly in his steps. That face which rises highest in 
defiance, and lours most darkly in hatred of God, and quivers 
in most intense pain under shadow of the deepest despair, 
must be the infernal idol. 

Satan's courage is depicted as matchless ; his heart giving 
bold blood to all his legions, for without him they are timid. 
He has to speak before they start up from the fiery gulf ; 
and when he ends w address with the words — 

* War, then, war, 
Open or understood, most be resolved,' 

we are told that — 

* To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell ; highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce, with grasped arms, 
Clashed on their sounding shields — the din of war.' 

All this demonstration is properly his thunder and liglUning. 
When none — ^not even Moloch — will undertake the expedition 
in search of the new-made world and man ; when all shrink 
from new dangers, difficulties, and responsibilities — for this 
very escape from prison may bring them nearer to that 
almighty vengeance, which they cannot brave without their 
chief — Satan at once and eagerly claims the peril as his. He 
will expose himself, not only to be waylaid by God and God's 
warriors, but to be blasted by the calm of earth's lovely 
Sabbath, and of man's blessed state. 

Satan's hatred of God is as strongly marked as his 
courage. It is up to the pitch of resolute and implacable 
revenge. On the steps of heaven's throne he had * disliked ' 
the Supreme, but how much more in the depths of hell ! He 
is the fountain of dire enmity, supplying the hearts of all his 
followers. They look as if they could forget their Enemy, 
but he never ! They can engage in various games, sing and 
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harp valoar, or talk philosophy ; but he is on an enterprise 
to 'spite' God. They can all remain behind to spend 
passively the interval of his absence, and to wait patiently 
for his return and his report ; but he must be in the front — 
the first to show hostility or to descry danger, — he, though 
* leader,' being impelled by his own impetuous wrath, to act 
the part of spy. He could, in pity, spare our first parents, 
but then God is their friend, and that prompts him to * do 
what else, though damned, he should abhor.' His is also the 
excess of anguish. He has the capacity for hell's grief. 
' Myself am hell.* Our readers will only need to be reminded 
of those awful communings with the past, the present, and 
the future, when he turns over incessantly the memory of 
heaven, contemplates with an eye, in which there is neither 
beam nor mote, the circumstances of his disaster, and receives 
fuller assurance of faith, that, do what he will, he is only 
kicking against the pricks. 

Milton's character of Satan has no rival. Byron's * Luci- 
fer ' is a philosophic infidel, with all the sophistry and dashing 
oratory of the genus. There was not a slave in Milton's 
Pandemonium who could not easily have excelled such 
speeches. The mode of Lucifer's temptations, so extrava- 
gantly lavish, is in ridiculous contrast with the noble simpli- 
city of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. He had to take 
Cain a long journey to Hades, and expend many hours' 
argumentation ere he could turn him into a murderer ; and, 
after all, it is difficult to perceive how the means brought 
about the result. Satan's character is best exhibited as the 
tempter of the good, whereas Byron only shows him as the 
prompter of the bad, and the success of the infernal plot is 
greater than its ingenuity deserved. [1847] 
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WORDSWORTH'S ' PETER BELL.' 

Towards the dose of a festive evening, who has not perceived 
that the brilliant lights become dim and go ont nearly at the 
same time t So several great men, whose genius made the 
last half century glorious, have of late been extinguished by 
death. Southey, Jeffrey, and Wordsworth, who attracted 
public notice almost on the same day, many years ago, have 
latterly become mere names, though names that will never 
die. The elder poets of the age have passed away in quick 
sjiccession ; and Wordsworth, the greatest of them all — the 
only man who incorporated poetry with his life, and spent 
each hour as a priest at the altars of nature and humanity 
— is no more. For many years, he had enjoyed that true 
renown which almost exclusively encircles the memory of 
departed genius. Fame, in as pure and reverent a form as 
if it floated over his grave, was daily wafted to him living in 
his mountain solitude. He had risen far above the detraction 
and sneers of superficial critics ; and, in the light of his ' orb 
of song,' all contemporary poetry was becoming eclipsed. 
He was producing nothing new ; but the numerous editions 
of his collected works gave him the appearance of poetic 
vitality, like the abundant foliage of shoots from a trunk 
which, in itself, has long ceased to grow. 

The creed which Wordsworth expounded and illustrated 
was, that simple nature and plain man are the only genuine 
poetic materials, and that these should be made to take in- 
artificial forms. He erred, however, in supposing, not that 
humble and private life is full of the conditions and elements of 
poetry, but that public and conspicuous life is not so. Is Lear 
less poetical because he had been ' every inch a king V Yet, 
according to Wordsworth's theory, Lear should have been a 
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shepherd, who divided a small farm among his children, and 
was afterwards thrown, by their ingratitude, upon the poor's 
rates. Not so partial was the poet's theory of nature, whatever 
it was of humanity ; and he sang alike of daisy and forest, 
grassy hillock and lofty mountain, stream and ocean, soft morn 
and resplendent noon, the clouds, either white and tranquil, 
or turned angrily into eyes of fire and mouths of thunder, 
the garden of Italy and the rocky wOdemess of Scotland. 

Admiration has for a long time been fixed upon Words- 
worth's greatest poems, so intensely and intelligently, that 
we do not purpose any remarks upon these, or upon his 
posthumous piece, * The Prelude,' which belongs to the same 
class, and possesses the same high peculiarities. 

Our aim is to refer to other pieces, which have not received 
admiration ; and we mean to show that they are perfect, 
according to their kind. 

Byron is the actor, whilst Wordsworth is the author. The 
former gives tragic emphasis, look, and attitude to humanity ; 
but the latter develops its inner being and outward structure. 
There is the same difference (though not to a like extent) 
between the two, as between Shakspere and Kean. Byron's 
heroes smile or scowl, love or hate, from their peculiar idio- 
syncrasy ; but those of Wordsworth live and act from the 
impulses common to mankind. Those of the former are but 
personations ; those of the latter are genuine persons — real 
men and women. 

If we were in an idle or listless mood, and wished to be 
artificially excited, we should take up Byron's poetry, and his 
dark heroes would be sure to interest us ; they would not fail 
to put an end to our yawning, and to awaken some of our 
passions. But if we were in a tranquil reverie of soul, seeking 
suggestive characters, scenes, and sentiments, and longing for 
an agency which would touch equally and regularly the whole 
of our nature, we should lay hold of Wordsworth's poetry. 
We should study the aspects of man and life which he pre- 
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sents, and give oarselyes up to his consistent and continaons 
development of the qnalities which belong to every partaker 
of humanity. Then, instead of delighting to witness the blood 
of human passion, bursting and rushing forth in impetuous 
words or actions, we should wish to trace its every-day cir- 
culation — its regular out-going from the heart to the life, 
and to the world around that life. We should prefer the 
quiet display of deep and genuine feelings in the hero of the 
* Excursion' — the pedlar — to that human cataract among 
the Alps — Manfred. 

The pecuharity which distinguishes Wordsworth from his 
contemporaries is this, that of every piece, the texture — 
including not only the descriptions, but also the sentiments, 
reflections, and diction — ^is accommodated entirely to its sub- 
ject. There is the most perfect harmony of everything with 
the character and condition of the hero : and the piece looks 
as if all its materials had been fused in the hero's mind, and 
shaped by the hero's lot. Even the majestic individaality of 
the poet is melted away and lost in sympathy with his hero. 
In the * Excursion,' the grandest scenery of mountain and 
vale, is but for the feet and the eyes of the pedlar ; cottages, 
churches, and churchyards are but the pedlar's books ; and 
the poet himself glides into the accompanying shadow of the 
pedlar. In this respect, Wordsworth has piade poetry as 
harmoniously expressive as painting. Even his words are as 
exquisitely and delicately adapted to his subjects, as colours, 
lights, and shades in a picture. No other poet of the age 
has aimed at or achieved such harmony between the subject 
and the style both of thought and diction. His brethren 
have conceived and embodied certain characters, and then 
they have sketched certain scenes associated with certain 
sentiments ; but neither the scenes nor the sentiments grow 
out of and around the characters : whereas Wordsworth's 
hero determines and modifies both the inner and outward 
structure of each piece. 
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What, in some of the poems of Wordsworth, has been his 
glory, has, in others, been reckoned as his reproach. The 
* Lyrical Ballads * were essentially constructed on the principle 
we have noted ; and yet, when they appeared, they were uni- 
versally sneered at as specimens of prose — and childish prose, 
moreover ; and, though public opinion has been signally 
changed regarding many of them, there are still a few which 
his admirers wish that he had never produced. *Petef Bell' 
— dear to the poet — is strongly disliked by almost all readers. 
From his dedication of it to Southey, we learn, that on it he 
had expended the utmost labour, and was confident that its 
merits would be appreciated by posterity. ' The tale of 
Peter Bell,' he says, * which I now introduce to your notice, 
and to that of the public, has, in its manuscript state, nearly 
survived its minority ; for it first saw the Hght in the summer 
of 1798. During this long interval (twenty-one years), pains 
have been taken at different times to make the production less 
unworthy of a favourable reception, or rather, to fit it for 
filling permanently a station, however humble, in the litera- 
ture of our country.' Now any ideal that has been cherished 
in the soul of a great poet, and elaborated with willing and 
careful art, is far beyond the carping of criticism. The 
chances greatly preponderate that the poet is right and the 
critics are wrong. It is not like an extravagant fancy cross- 
ing him in some fit of caprice ; but it is the embodiment of a 
presence that has long haunted him ; and though it should be 
of an humble character, having grown out of the most common 
materials of life, and partaking of the vulgarest elements and 
qualities of humanity, yet genius will make it unique and 
precious. Such a production is ' Peter Bell ; ' and we under- 
take to defend it as a masterpiece of its kind. 

Let us first inquire into the character which Wordsworth 
sketches of * Peter Bell, the Potter.' 

Peter Bell is as coarse as the earthenware which he vends 
over all the country. For more than thirty years he has 
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wandered from town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, from 
shore to shore, through the varied scenery of Scotland, 
England, and Wales, without having his heart softened or 
his thoughts elevated by the myriad influences of nature. 
Peter is merely weather-beaten. The sun has but tanned him, 
the wind has but roughened him, and the morning and evening 
dew has but wetted him. His life has been one of hardened 
vice afed savage cruelty. He has adopted the vices of the 
towns through which he passed, and carried them into pastoral 
solitudes, causing the moral pestilence that rages in the vilest 
hovels to desolate pure cottages. Peter has <a dozen wedded 
wives' — for he is callous to social as to natural associations. 
Now, surely such a character falls within the range of poetry. 
A painter would sketch Peter Bell, and why should not a 
poet 1 Nay, is he not as good a subject as the ' Giaour' or 
the * Corsair* of Byron? He is the type of many thousands 
everywhere to be met with in society. No reasonable objec- 
tion, therefore, can be brought against Wordsworth's choice 
of a hero. Young ladies may miss their * curled darling' — 
but how few of these would admire the heroes that stand 
out on Wilkie's canvass ? 

And how graphically, and by means of a few master 
strokes, does Wordsworth draw Peter Bell — the vicious and 
brutal stoic alike of country and town ! His nature, habits, 
and very appearance are sketched in a few lines, by a hand 
that quickly exhausts Peter. Crabbe, by a stern picture, 
could have indicated Peter's insensibility to social ties, but 
not his utter deadness to natural charms and associations. 
Besides, when exhibiting gross defectiveness of being, Words- 
worth invariably surrounds the narrow and rigid lines of 
character with the broad and deep humanity from which that 
character is cut oflF. The charities and graces which his hero 
lacks, unobtrusively yet closely circulate around him ; and 
the absence of humanity in the hero is denoted by its secret 
and subtle presence around. 
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' As well might Peter, in the Fleet 
Uave been fast bound, a begging debtor ; 
He travelled here he travelled there, 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 

He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood, and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day : 
But nature ne*er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 

Though nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms and silent weather. 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 

A savage wildness round him hung. 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 
In his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye. 
As if the man had fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky.' 

We shall afterwards have to speak of the style of language 
employed by Wordsworth in executing his sketch. 

Let us now see if the tale of * Peter Bell' be liable to the 
strong objections which have been almost universally alleged 
against it. 

Peter Bell is to be changed, and the humanity within him, 
which had all his lifetime been torpid, is to expand and develop 
itself. This conversion (poor and wretched imitations of 
which in the Christmas books of Mr Dickens have been so 
incontinently admired) is decried by critics and the public. 

Peter Bell is introduced travelling alone on a beautiful 
November night, when the moon and the stars were out. The 
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hoar is withoat charms for him ; he is a mere pedestrian, aud 
on business. He traverses the rirer-bank, copse and brake, 
hill and dale, with as little interest as if all things were 
shroaded in a thick and disagreeable mist. He takes a path 
which promises to make his journey shorter — through a dark 
wood, but soon loses his way. He comes upon a quiet 
meadow, skirting the river, on the margin of which an ass is 
standing, like a philosopher musing profoundly and sadly over 
the current of time. Peter mounts him ; but the animal, in 
spite of repeated and zealous kicking and heavy cudgelling, 
refuses to stir. Alighting, Peter plies his stick more furiously 
on the back and head of the ass, but with no better effect, for 
the ass lies down, and turns one eye mournfully to the river. 
Peter, in stooping to seize the brute*s neck, starts up aghast 
with terror, for, close before him, in the shallows of the river, 
he sees, by the light of the moon, a dead man's face. He falls 
back on the grass insensible ; and, on recovering, puts his 
staff into the river to drag out the corpse. The ass suddenly 
rises with signs of joy and gratitude, even fondly licking 
Peter's cruel hands. When the dead man is brought out 
and laid on the bank, Peter inwardly acknowledges the affec- 
tionate fidelity of the poor brute in waiting for its master. 
The brute drops on its knees, that Peter may now mount, 
and swiftly sets off for an anxious and distressed home. 
Through the night silence, a cry of youthful sorrow comes. 
A boy is searching wildly for his lost father. The cry dies 
away, and the ass trudges on. Peter's thoughts are turned 
upon the incidents of his past life, and the fluttering of a leaf 
frightens him, as if it were the scroll of his wickedness rust- 
ling in the awakened and quick ear of his conscience. In his 
better mood, he is horrorstruck to see the poor ass's head 
bleeding from the late heavy and unmerciful blows. Remorse 
is at his heart for far blacker villany and wrong; and he 
thinks of one sweet Highland gh*l whom he had deceived and 
ruined. Her— confiding fully in him — he had deserted, as 
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the ass had not its owner. In this state of tortnre, the voice 
of a Methodist preaching to some coal-miners strikes upon 
his ears, and is welcomed by the potter with tears. As he 
passes the meeting-house door, he hears distinctly the words 
of the gospel of faith and repentance. The ass makes straight 
for a cottage, within which a woman and seven children are 
lamenting their protector absent. Peter's heart is toached 
and broken, and he can scarcely tell his tale of wo. The 
scene renews in him the humanity of his tender childhood ; 
and, retiring from the distracted household, he creeps into a 
shade of darksome trees, and communes with himself. From 
that moment he becomes a changed man. 

Such is the barest outline of the tale, po critics and the 
public scoff at the prominent place given to the ass ? Do 
they not see that the potter had sunk below the level of a 
brute, and that, therefore, the power of transformation must 
reach him from that level ? He had lost all sympathy with 
mankind — so that scenes of human affection and fidelity 
would not have broken up his callousness. But the poor ass, 
that had remained for four days and nights watching and 
fasting (though the meadow was green) beside the drowned 
body of its master, and would not be driven away though 
cudgelled to death — the ass that so suddenly showed signs 
of joy and gratitude when Peter began to act as a man to the 
dead— this was a new spectacle, and administered a reproof 
which was likely to tell upon his brutish nature. The sight 
of a brute tenderly caring for those of its own species has 
affected many a hardened spectator ; and the spectacle of the 
ass, so devoted to its drowned master, might well teach 
humanity, even to such a ruffian as Peter Bell. Peter, stand- 
ing between the dead man and the dead man's loving servant, 
has humanity breathed into him. 

And with what deep and true knowledge of man is the 
good work, thus begun, wrought out and perfected ! The 
haste of the ass to reach its master's home, that messengers 
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might be despatched to the bank where he has been left — the 
cry of the fatherless running wildly through the moonlight — 
the visions of memory becoming vivid, and of remorseful 
power — ^the Gospel soothing the remorse into deep penitence 
— and, lastly, the scene of cottage bereavement and grief — 
naturally advance the transformation of Peter Bell. The 
hard-hearted man is lifted up from his callousness, through 
degrees of brute kindness and human affection. He is first 
elevated to the level of the faithful and loving ass, and begins 
to sympathise with the dead man ; and, finally, he weeps with 
the widow and orphan children. Sure we are, that through- 
out the range of poetry there is not such a metaphysical and 
satisfactory account of a moral and mental transformation. 
Yet those who admire the change effected by ghostly or fairy 
machinery upon disagreeable characters, sketched in the 
Christmas books of Mr Dickens, cry out against 'Peter 
Bell !' though, to the end of time, Wordsworth's ass is better 
than all the goblins of Mr Dickens ! 

We now come, lastly, to consider the style of thought and 
language in the piece. We at once freely admit that it is not 
romantic ; and we ask. Should it have been ? Had Wilkie, 
in his pictures of humble Scottish life, introduced Italian 
scenery and rich colouring, it would not have been more 
absurd than for Wordsworth to have made * Peter Bell ' a 
romance. It was proper that the texture of the piece should 
be simple and homely. A potter, an ass, a dead man and 
his bereaved family — how incongruous with those figures 
would a high style of poetry have been ! The materials 
were truly poetical, being a genuine exhibition of one type of 
humanity, but the form of those materials was both common 
and coarse, and splendid diction was, therefore, most unsuit- 
able. The poet throws himself entirely into his subject, and 
invests that subject with a consistent array of circumstances, 
scenery, and sentiment. The potter moulds the whole piece. 
Other poets besides Wordsworth, had they been sketching 
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Peter Bell as a hero, though they had given him precisely the 
same character, would have surrounded and covered him up 
with scenery, and especially with sentiments more lofty and 
ethereal, yet, therefore, so much the more inharmonious. We 
should have had gorgeous descriptions and sublime reflections, 
all clothed in gaudy phraseology, quite inconsistent with, and, 
indeed, utterly irrelevant to, Peter Bell. But Wordsworth 
properly gives a bald style to such an outwardly bare subject. 
Nature is placed alongside of the hero, idealised only accord- 
ing to that hero's type. What Wordsworth means to por- 
tray is, a man wholly insensible to and hardened against the 
genial spirit of nature and humanity; and the poet most 
properly and skilfully develops no more either of nature or 
of humanity than the hero, when changed, will recognise and 
appreciate. [1852.] 
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BAILEY'S 'PESTUS.' 

In 1838 this book appeared; but its high theme and 
argoment were not so congenial to the popular taste, as the 
fortunes of 'Nicholas Nickleby,' which were then being 
unriddled: the ludicrous exhibition of a Yorkshire board- 
ing school — with its scarcity of food and its abundance of 
flogging — was, in general estimation, something far better than 
the solemn opening of the universe as a school in which the 
ministry of evil is allowed for the present to exercise a mighty 
influence on the training of God's rational creatures ; and Mr 
Squeers with his cane, was a successful rival to Lucifer with 
all his machinery of temptation. Your discerning public 
applauded the movements of a small plot in a farcical story, 
but had no patience to contemplate the evolving of the 
supreme spiritual law of Creation, in a poem instinct with 
genuine humanity. 'Festus' remained as much unknown 
as if it had never ventured to the light, unless to very select 
readers, whose attention the title had struck, and whose fer- 
vent admiration the book itself soon gained. These were 
amazed at its original, bold, and comprehensive range — 
involving time and eternity, the different creations and the 
one Creator — all acting as the guides and exponents of the 
destiny of a single human soul ; — God, by the attraction of 
His irresistible will, and therefore the universe — holy and 
unholy — with or against its own will, leading that soul to 
final blessedness. They hailed it as a sublime representation, 
in vivid pictures, of the ultimate and innermost law of provi- 
dence working on steadily, amid the tumult of conflicting 
agencies, to its first Sabbath. Apart from the scheme of the 
poem, every page afforded great thoughts, which compelled 
them to say with the author, — 
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* Who can mistake great tboaghts ? 

They seize upon the mind, arrest and search, 
And shake it— bow the tall soul as by wind — 
Rush over it like rivers over reeds 
Which quaver in the current — turn us cold 
And pale and voiceless ; leaving in the brain 
A rocking and a ringing — glorious 
But momentary madness, might it last. 
And close the soul with Heaven as with a seal ! ' 

Nor were they less fully ander the faseioation of his de- 
lineations of woman in her scenes of love— for she was attired 
in beauty — 

* And deadly beauty, like a maiden sword 
Startlingly beautiful.' 

her locks had 

*■ The golden embrownment of a lion's eye.* 

her cheeks had 

* The pale pearly pink 

Of sea-shells, the world's sweetest tint, as though 
She lived on roses sopped in silver dew.' 

her lips were like 

* Rose-buds peeping out of snow,' 
whilst 

* Midst upon the beauty of her breast 

Sat Love, like God between the cherubim.' 

and all her charms, irresistible nigh to frenzy upon the soul 
of manhood, were described with a richness yet delicacy which 
Byron never equalled. 

The second edition of * Festus,' in 1845, bears testimonials 
of unbounded praise from such eminent writers in the diffe- 
rent departments of literature, as Emerson, Bulwer, Home, 
Ebenezer Elliott, James Montgomery, and Mary Howitt, 
who must be reckoned competent and impartial judges. Con- 
temporary genius, unperverted by envy, has thus been just 
and generous in acknowledging the claims of a new candidate 
for poetical fame. The public, generally, are yet ignorant 
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of Bailey's merits, and professional critics have not come for- 
ward to enlighten them ; but yon will scarcely enter a circle 
of promising young men, without hearing ' Festus ' mentioned 
as the most remarkable book that has appeared for many 
years ; — and this fact, in itself, is of importance, when it is 
remembered that the youthful Wilson and De Quincey alone 
had a true perception of Wordsworth's poetry, and expressed 
an opinion which was directly at variance with all the deci- 
sions in high places, but which the voice of the country has 
since confirmed. You find that 'Festus' has taken entire 
hold of their minds and hearts — that its energy has shot 
through to their blood, that its imagery is woven into their 
memory, that its doctrines have been received as living traths, 
and that were the author io present himself, he would be 
crowned with enthusiastic loyalty. His name is pronounced, 
and his book discussed with tender reverence ; and such an 
appreciation is preferable to the easily won admiration of a 
million of novel-readers. There must be something singularly 
genial as well as comprehensive in the author's views of 
humanity, ere he can have secured complete possession of the 
sympathy and judgment of the ardent and gifted men, in 
whose social meetings he is frequently referred to with the 
warmest personal interest, and, amid the wreaths of whose 
tobacco-smoke, his name rises up like a flame. One proffers 
you a loan of the volume, with directions that it be soon 
returned, for it is a bosom-friend, whose absence is not very 
tolerable ; and you see that when you do return it, unless it 
be accompanied with the most fervent encomiums, your criti- 
cal powers will be despised. He forthwith wishes you a good 
evening, for he expects you to hurry home, and devote all 
your hours to the perusal. He envies you the first emotions 
of wonder and delight which you are to feel. 

In such circumstances, was our acquaintance with ' Festus' 
formed, and we were soon possessed by the potent genius of 
the book, which alternately filled our sensations with an 
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ecstacy of new blood, and quickened our consciousness with 
an ecstacy of new spiritual sympathies, until the knowledge 
of good and evil in man's nature was communicated directly, 
— as if from the immediate and the largest experience of 
both in ourselves. We commenced our reading in a calm 
night of July, when, without, the stars shining through the 
soft and languid air, were like the restless thoughts within — 
searching us through the hush of pensive meditation. As we 
continued, we forgot the present aspect of the world and of 
society, — in the universe unfolded by the book, and genera- 
tions and ages struck no distinct sound to tell us of their 
dates in the calendar : — ^but we were never allowed to lose 
sight of man, — ^his being was the substance and efflorescence 
of every scene, his appetites and yearnings, joys and sorrows, 
lot and destiny were always before us, and we communed 
with the secrets of his voluptuous and ethereal constitution. 
Festus — the type of man, his whose soul, now stung almost 
to madness, through the senses, with the keenest passion, was 
heard calling out, — 

* And thou, my blood, niy bright red running soul, 
Rejoice thou, like a river, in thy rapids ! 
Rejoice, thou wilt never pale with age, nor thin ; 
But in thy fall dark beauty, vein by vein 
Fold by fold, serpent-like, enqjrcling me, 
Like a stag — sunstruck, top thy bounds and die.' 

And then the same Festus was seen aspiring, with all his ener- 
gies, to Heaven, and spuming the pleasures of earth, as if he 
had become incorporeal. Alternately, he is filled with the 
wild god of this world, and with the Holy Ghost ; and the 
ardour of his nature now is kindled into a tumultuous and 
unholy glow amid festive scenes, and then mounts up through 
the range of stars, pure and calm as these are. All his 
quick fluctuations of feeling, impulse and mood, were imaged 
to us as sensibly, as if they were indications of the weather, 
from land, ocean and sky. It struck us as the only poem in 
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existence, which fully presents and tests the capacity of 
various passion proper to manhood, — passion which feeds 
upon the universe material and spiritual, and which, but for 
the relief afiForded by its variety, would have burst and 
destroyed that capacity. The hero, Festus, has in excess, 
the disordered emotions of Byron, the ethereal yearnings of 
Shelley, the melancholy patience and desponding quiet of 
Foster, who felt that there was nothing new under the sun, 
and that all old was evil, — whilst he has also the soarings 
and ecstacy of a triumphant hope in the love of God, peculiar 
to himself. 

But, whilst the heart of Festus was laid bare — as if it 
throbbed against our own in the silence of the night-watches, 
so the influences which affect it, came forth in palpable form, 
and we felt that equally impressive were these as the develop- 
ments of Providence in a distinct ministry of good and evil 
— ' God's right hand, and left' — working out the destiny of this 
single man. We felt that these were as little foreign to our- 
selves, as was the heart of Festus ; and yet we were lifted up 
into a circle which no poet but the author of the sacred book 
of Job had defined ; and to our view dim abstractions 
became liring and energetic personations. We were bounded 
only by the universe, for Mr Bailey sometimes marks out his 
scenes as ' Anywhere,' 4 Elsewhere,' and ' Everywhere,' in 
' Hades,' * Heaven,' and ' Hell ; ' the rush of angels was close 
beside us, and the ample range of Providence around was an 
exciting amphitheatre for the struggles of good and evil with 
Festus. Then we were let down into a bower where Festus is 
seated with his lady-love, discoursing to her out of the stores 
of knowledge and the system of philosophy, which his wander- 
ings with Lucifer had gathered ; but ever and anon address- 
ing himself, in softest phrase of endearment, to the fond 
heart which clung to him as to a god among the sons of men, 
and made his smiles the heavenly days of her youth. The 
transition back to our own earth, gradually calmed our 
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excitement, and at length, though not until morning had 
dawned, the fascinations of the Tolame retreated before 

drowsiness. Strange, that when reading a book which 

unfolds the immortal destiny of the human soul, and expresses 
the soul's instinctive and indestructible longings for endless 
consciousness, we should go to sleep! Is not the love of 
sleep rather inconsistent with what is commonly represented 
to be an intense craving after a conscious existence for ever ? 
Practically, for seven or eight hours each day, we willingly 
become the inert clods which annihilation would make of us, 
and which, theoretically, we cannot think of being, without a 
recoil of strongest agony. A third part of our life 4s quite 
passive, and during it, we pass gladly into a mood of self 
oblivion, which intellectually, is ahnost as ignoble as nothing- 
ness. We lay aside our souls as we do our day-clothing. 
What shall we do with endless and unresting consciousness, 
when we cannot endure it to be protracted and uninterrupted 
throughout twenty-four hours 1 

But, dropping this speculation, sleep though we did, never 
was our bed surrounded with so many strange spectres of the 
imf^ination. ' Festus,' was the magician of all our dreams, 
and the book changed itself, through its suggestive power, 
like the red earth which contains the seeds that are suddenly 
to transform it into waving verdure and thick umbrage. In 
diverse fantastic scenes, we carried on the drama we had 
read. It was all disorganized, and then remodelled hito 
every wild incongruity, which yet — such is the plastic power 
of sleep — possessed a harmony of its own, and left one con- 
sistent impression. The threads of Fate were all unravelled, 
and we wove them anew into as singular a web as ever was 
upon the shuttle of life. Our conceptions, however, of the 
superhuman agents of the book, were both more vivid and 
proper than in waking moments, when the materialism, with 
which our open senses bring us into contact, clings too 
grossly, and closely, and literally to our ideas. 
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Next morning, we finished our reading of the book, and 
were forced to confess of its merits — ^that the half had not 
been told us by its enthusiastic admirers. From the dedi- 
cation, we learn that this lengthy drama, the whole structure 
and execution of which evince transcendent genius, entirely 
governed by a most earnest purpose, was finished at the early 
age of twenty-three, — as if the poet had belonged to the same 
preternatural economy within which he places the characters 
and incidents of his piece, — an economy, where the moments 
are such that no past of time is short or insufficient for the 
growth and expansion of souls. We stare with as much 
astonishment at the author, as we do at his heroes — Lucifer 
and Festus, — and his inspiration is as strange as are their 
enchantments. The production, which would have been a 
prodigy from a veteran in the highest rank of literature, is 
tenfold a prodigy from a mere tyro. It refutes all our 
maxims concerning the periods of spring and harvest, and 
must puzzle grey-haired critics, who keep denouncing pre- 
sumptuous boyhood. Extreme youth never before made so 
wonderful an achievement, for Shelley's writings want both 
the consistent philosophy and the various and sustained passion 
of * P>st us,' and do not display such endless wealth of new 
and bold imagery — significant of the subtlest thoughts. The 
feat is too grand to be classed with the early performances 
of Pope, who ' lisped in numbers,' or even with the ' Pleasures 
of Hope,' by Campbell : — for it would have defied the best 
strength of both poets, after they had put on the toga virilis 
and the sage's wig. On a perusal of the book, it would be 
impertinent to say to Mr Bailey, — ' Let no man despise thy 
youth,' — nor let the Edinburgh Review rail once again at a 
' minor.' There are no indications of precocity, — of undue 
and hasty development ; for he is manned in all his nature, 
knowledge, and aims, and the strength of the giant is com- 
pact and sinewy, — capable of moving, unwearied and in 
health, to every impulse of the excess of hot blood which is 
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within him. The drama is not divided into Acts, as if he 
ever needed to pause, and, from frugality or exhaustion, close 
up the interest, which, on the contrary, flows on in rapid and 
swelling tide through an unbroken succession of scenes, only 
limited by the comprehensive range of his subject, that every- 
where stretches into the infinite. No theatrical ingenuity was 
required to confine and thus deepen the sentiment, when it 
was becoming thin and spreading feebly over shallows, — and 
when the audience were getting tired of hard swimming upon 
the ebbing element. The chief character — Festus — is alway 
in our view, — proving that the author felt himself under no 
necessity of withdrawing his hero for a time, lest his continual 
presence and our familiarity with him might undo the spelL 
We get a minute acquaintance with Festus, such as the post 
of being his valet might give ; but unless we have the soul of 
a valet, and be capable only of admiring the master — when 
he takes some statuesque position, and is emblazoned with all 
his honours and titles, — Festus never ceases to be a hero. 
No fictitious distinction invests him with influence over us, he 
is plain Festus — as naked of worldly honours as a Quaker, — 
without father or mother, so far as we are told : and it is as 
a noble specimen of mortal and immortal, earthy and spiritual 
man that he is fascinating, — it is his vivid personation of 
mysterious and disordered humanity, that seeks to impress 
us ; and, therefore, no stage tricks of thrusting him forward 
and then drawing him back, were required to prevent him 
from wearying or sating us. An exit on his part, would be 
no lucky relief to the reader. Festus, like self, may be ever 
near without becoming an afflictive bore. 

In youth, generally, it is not things, much less ideas, that 
are native to the mind, but only confused and fleeting images 
reflected from other minds ; whereas Mr Bailey invariably 
clothes what is spiritual with a distinct body, and inspires 
what is material with an individual soul, — ^truly a creative 
faculty, which belongs to genius in the maturity of its powers. 
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All his objects are the definite and proper embodiments of 
original laws or elements, and whether thej be active or pas- 
sive, thej are agents or subjects that fulfil or realize a certain 
destiny. The miracle is, that Mr Bailej should have pos- 
sessed such a round experience of human life, such an insight 
into the spiritual economy of the universe, and such a power 
of giving due form and expression to all his conceptions. 
His soul must have been singularly objective to himself, — 
scanned over in every line and visible down to every depth ; 
— and, previously, that soul must have lived the largest and 
most pungent life of humanity. Seldom is the fulness of life 
within, associated with the power, or, at least, the habit of 
self-contemplation; but Mr Bailey has, with a slow and 
faithful finger, counted his pulse, when the impetuous blood 
was hurrying him through the most exciting scenes. At one 
and the same time of youth, he must have been the intent 
spectator inwards, and the intense actor outwards. Driven 
blindly and recklessly by his feelings, through the stages 
which lead to manhood, or arrested and charmed by some 
way-side object, until he was out of himself, in the very 
delirium of joy, — he yet at the same period saw and knew 
himself, as if he stood quietly before a mirror. The process 
of self-reflection must have been parallel to and consentaneous 
with the rapid course of his development. Life — most mani- 
fold and ardent, and a philosophy which analyzed and gene- 
ralized most widely 'and severely upon that life, had grown 
together in the youth. In most cases, the one does not 
appear until the other is withered ; and passionate tendencies 
are over ere habits of calm reflection are acquired. In 
'Childe Harold' and his subsequent works. Lord Byron 
shows that his mood of self-examination was not far disso- 
ciated from his mood of strong impulses, and that he was 
wont to search his own bosom, even when it was most wildly 
tumultuous and frenzied ; but then he belonged to the class 
of the early old, and could truly say, at the age of thirty, — 
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* No more — no more— oh I never more, my heart, 
Canst thou be my sole world, mj universe I 
Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 
Thou canst not be mj blessing or my curse ; 
The illusion's gone for ever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse, 
And in thy stead, IVe got a deal of judgment. 
Though heaven knows how it ever found a lodgment.' 

Besides, Byron was a Timon, and never a philosopher ; being 
entirely destitute of any comprehensive creed of human nature. 
But Mr Bailey displays in 'Festus' all the unexhausted force 
and fervour of manhood's first sympathies and desires, as felt, 
and registers these, as seen, with all the precision of a sage, 
who has survived them. Passion breathes and pants; and 
its law, both natural and moral, is made to enclose it. Thus, 
in a book written at the age of twenty-three, summer and 
autumn meet together, ere it was the season for either. 

We propose to consider the character and merits of 
'Festus.' — Though it be professedly and really a develop- 
ment of Christianity, we shall not enter into any discussion 
as to whether or not the author was warranted to make the 
direct bearings of Christianity so universal, and the final 
result so uniform. Christianity is represented not merely as 
the antagonist, but also as the annihilator of all spiritual evil 
in every world, and as the salvation of all sinners of every 
race. Its mission is to earth and hell, and every wicked and 
hopeless ' elsewhere' — and its return is to heaven, with every 
creature ransomed. Lucifer even rises from his fall, to be 
once more a Son of the morning. We shall not waste much 
theology upon this theory, which the author and all his fol- 
lowers must admit to be unsupported by the necessary evi- 
dence. However charitable it may be, the previous question 
— Is it true ? — has to be settled ; and though the honoured 
name of John Foster and that of our poet, make it no longer 
an exclusively Socinian dogma, it is not therefore proved to 
be less uuscriptural. We may humour its advocates — both 
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prosaic and poetical — ^by not appealing to certain words, or 
even to the general tone, of the sacred oracles. We simply 
ask them to look at the state and immediate prospects of 
onr world, and to pronounce candidly if they can recognize 
in Providence an invariable tendency to universal salvation. 
They may mark in the ongoings of all terrestrial things, a 
Law of Immortality working itself into a Fact ; — bat can 
they see any similar indications of a law of nniversal salva- 
tion? We challenge them to discover the idea — in the 
most rndimental shape — in the most nascent growth. Let 
them point ont the germ of it either in the heart or in the 
lot of every living man. They develop a future out of no 
present or past. The doctrine is proudly called an esoteric 
one, which intellectual folks have extracted for their relish, 
whilst the vulgar feed on the horrors of the common creed ; 
but we crave to know its source. Is it taught by any 
physical, moral, or spiritual investigation ? As a theory, it 
18 opposed to the science of Christianity, which is most 
accurately and fully sketched by Calvinism ; — and Mr Bailey 
is rash in harmonizing it with the philosophy of Christianity, 
for, in our present state of being, we are not furnished with 
any one law — superior to and inclusive of Christianity, and, 
therefore, we can have no philosophy of Christianity. Until 
a principle shall have been revealed, which comprehends and 
rules Christianity, there is no philosophy of Christianity. 
Is universal salvation, even plausibly, such a principle ? No ; 
— for this would be uniformity rather than unity, and, be- 
sides, would be the product of \itterly opposite causes. It 
is evident, that to find the principle which would be a key 
to the philosophy of Christianity, is as hopeless as to find 
that principle which is the philosophy of Necessity and 
Liberty. These few remarks touch, we apprehend, the sum 
of a question, which is being made an open one by many 
devout Christians, and which, we fear, will ere long stand out 
in different churches— as a spreadmg heresy. The theory. 
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however, io ^Festns' — gives Lucifer new features of cha- 
racter here, and a new ultimate destiny, and perhaps it was 
for the sake of this striking effect, that the artist threw 
himself loose from some of the doctrines of Christianity. Of 
course, the ministry of evil is made exactly co-extensive and 
co-operative with the dispensation of grace, and ends, at 
length, in self-destruction. Christ and Beelzebub agree to 
cast out Beelzebub — and then Beelzebub is himself converted. 
Good and Evil are ' God's right hand and left' for the final 
deliverance of all sinners. Now, God and evil under Him, 
form the awful mystery which no finite intelligence can pierce. 
The Divine existence explains the Creation, and when you 
write the name of God upon the works of the universe, you 
give them a clear and satisfactory history ; but the name of 
what author will you write upon Evil ? It looks as if there 
had been some strange corner left in * the void,' — in which 
Chance might breed a monster, whose power should draw 
down, from their thrones, many of the stars of heaven, and 
whose grim shadow should stalk across the Sabbath of our 
earth. 'Whence and what art thou, execrable shape?' — 
is a question that cannot be answered, even after we have 
received a reply to the question — what is God ! If uncreated, 
is it from everlasting ? If created, how and why was it not 
very good? What relation past, present, and future has 
God to it? Evil, indeed, seems necessary in the universe 
as a possibility — a left hand to the freedom of the creature's 
will, and we cannot conceive of God and absolute holiness, 
without tracing the dark shadow of something altogether 
opposite ; — ^but how and why this abstract evil has become 
concrete, how and why it should have become objective, and 
then, alas! subjective in the good, — wherefore God should 
have allowed it an actual embodiment and destiny in the 
universe, transcends, whilst it fascinates, all speculation. 
That it is made to work good for God's redeemed, is an 
obvious truth, but that it is gradually and unconsciously, 
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nay unwillingly — working itself into goodness, how can we 
believe ? It is but just, however, to say that, in this poem, 
the theory concerning the extent of valid Christianity and 
the destiny of moral Evil, is but subsidiary to, if not properly 
aside from the plan. Festns himself is saved by an inter- 
vention, which, from first to last, is quite orthodox, and would 
taUy with the most rigid Calvinism ; and, in his case, the 
ministry of Evil is treated of in a manner quite unexception- 
able—so that we may now leave off our theological strictures. 
The history of Festus, is the one chosen medium for the 
poetical representation of Christianity and evil, and, conse- 
quently, the substance of the book is perfectly sound. There 
is no poem, in any language, which gives such a noble and 
striking idea of Humanity under a Divine grace that bears it 
victorious through and away from evil — within and without. 
It is John Bunyan's life — separated from occasional tenden- 
cies to coarseness, superstition and fanaticism, and generalized 
and sublimated into poetry. We have also to state that, 
everywhere, the Triune God of the Bible, is reverently acknow- 
ledged, and lofty ascriptions of praise to Jehovah, the Will 
— the Word — the Grace, are abundant. Mr Bailey's genius 
takes the priestly function, and pours forth, in humble yet 
sublime strains, the most genuine devotion. He has been 
animated by — 

* The hope of serving God as poet-priest, 
And the belief that He would not put back 
Love-offerings, though brought to Him by hands 
Unclean and earthy, e*en as fallen man's must be.' 

Before proceeding to analyze the poem, we may simply 
repeat that its design is to exhibit Humanity under the work- 
ing (more internally and quietly) of grace, and (more sensibly 
and externally) of temptation — with a view to final deliver- 
ance. The author has taken the most boundless scope of 
scenes : and the date of his hero's history is very indefinite. 
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being — so far as we can leam— immediately before, in, and 
after the Millennium. 

* Other bards draw men dressed 

In manners, customs, forms, appearances, 
Laws, places, times, and countless accidents 
Of place or polity : to him these are not.* 

It is ' a statued mind and naked heart which is struck oat.' 
The drama opens in Heaven, where the different orders of 
spirits are worshipping God as the Eternal and Infinite. 
Their songs float through the immensity of the subject, like 
solemn sounds through the sky. They adore the one I AM 
— who is all self. His mfinity being pure essence — who, amid 
the countless changes of the universe is the same, and around 
whose character the mystery is not indebted to a shadow of 
turning. They honour the head of the Ancient of Days 
which, white as wool, has not been made venerable by time, 
and magnify the arm, which has not been braced into omni- 
potence by the universe that it made and sustains. Old 
objects are passing away from the view of those angels — but 
the oldest remains : — new dispensations around them are 
settling into wider foundations — but the presiding power of 
all is the Ancient of Days. Life draws forth respect : im- 
mortality reverence : but self-existence, from everlasting to 
everlasting, commands all worship. 

There is a singular absence of the usual expletives ; and 
the name of God is never paraphrased, as is wont both with 
Jews and Christians. God — God — God — ^is the bold utter- 
ance, as if the worshippers would have their souls and their 
voices ever to remember the proper awfulness of Him, and to 
be filled with no diluted idea — no derived title. This is not 
human profanity, but angelic reverence. Privileged to stand 
face to face with God, the long, flowing veil of language is 
laid aside. The author afterwards makes the following 
defence of this plainness and directness of speech in the 
devotional passages of the poem : — 
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He used 



The name of Grod as spirits use it, — barely : 
Yet surely more sablime in nakedness, 
Statue-like, than in a whole tongue of dress. 
Thou knowest, God 1 that to the full of worship 
All things are worshipful : and Thy great name, 
In all its awful brerity, hath nought 
Unholy breeding in it ; but doth bless 
Rather the tongue that utters it : for me 
" I ask no higher office, than to fling 
My spirit at Thy feet, and cry Thy name 
God ! through Eternity. The man who sees 
Irreyerence in that name, must hare been used 
To take that name in vain, and the same man 
Would see obscenity in pure white statues." ' 

The soDgB of the chernbim and seraphim are snblime, yet the 
metre adopted is, we jndge, too light, tripping and jingling, 
and wants the swelling and majestic lines which would have 
made the anthem roll round the throne of the Eternal, its 
cadences like the retreat of the multitudinous sea. Hood 
might be right in giving short measure — keeping time with 
the stitches, to his ' Song of the Shirt,' but Mr Bailey should 
have remembered Milton's appeal to the ' Crystal Spheres." 

* And let the bass of hearen's deep organ blow, 
And with your nine-fold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. ' 

We do not know on what principle poets compel their ethe- 
real personages to display such lyrical abruptness. Scott, in 
his ' Lay of the Last Minstrel' makes the Mountain Spirit to 
bark rather than howl, and the River Spirit to splash, rather 
than roll on. Byron, in his Manfred, causes all his super- 
natural agents to talk in rhymes, which, for their shortness, 
might have been nursery ones, — and that, too, iu the region 
of the Alps, which, by the compass of their slow, dying 
echoes, might have prompted the long-resounding line. 
Shakspere was justified in making his witches short-winded 
over their incantations, like many other old women, who 
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wear their hands on their sides to economise their breath : — 
and Titania, Puck, Ariel, etc., etc., very properly keep chant- 
ing m such small and fairy metres, as might easily have been 
contained within the bells of the cowslips in which the delicate 
and tiny singers often couched. Mr Bailey has composed 
the praises of the cherubim and seraphim too much to the air 
of those lightsome carols; and the current of music in Heaven 
should have swept the following lines almost into one. 

* Thou fiirst our eyes,, 
As were the skies 
One burning boundless sun ! 
While creature mind, 
In path confined, 
Passeth a spot thereon. * 

Lucifer appears in the presence of God and the sons of Light. 
He is a new character to English poetry, being widely 
different from Milton's * Satan,' and Byron's Lucifer, and the 
conception is far superior to that of the last, and almost equal 
to that of the first. The foundations of his mind are deeper 
and broader than in both the other impersonations, and 
there is a universality of knowledge, along with a straight- 
forward consistency of will, possessed by him which do not 
mark them. Milton's 'Satan' is the devil of action — the 
tremendous hero who fought, and ever fights, personally 
against God. Byron's * Lucifer' is the devil of glozing 
oratory, with more words than arms ; — but Bailey's 'Lucifer' 
is the dark philosopher, who perceives the ideal of evil as a 
law in the universe, and works it out, and who could supply 
innumerable devils — both of the pugnacious and talkative 
classes, with all needful resources. He never fixes his 
thoughts or aims on a point, but sweeps round the whole 
circle. His functions generalize throughout the economy of 
evil, as its ministers under God ; and his will, rushing im- 
petuously over all his assigned range, becomes passive when- 
ever it touches the will of God. There is no kicking against 
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the pricks, in personal irritation. The grandeur of Lucifer's 
stoicism — originating in comprehensive views of his divinely 
traced mission, and in the deep consciousness, that be he — 
and do he — ^what he will, he is ever the servant of God, pre- 
vents him from indulging in spiteful or offensive blasphemy ; 
and no incongruity is felt when he stands in the temple of 
Heaven. His manner is not distinguished by what Byron 
calls, * spiritual politeness,' but by genuine though strange 
reverence for the Being whose designs he must accomplish. 
He is the dark cloud, from which flashes forth the glory of 
the Supreme. He chants no adoration, but he speaks it in 
strains which the seraphim and cherubim did not surpass. 
The evil and the agony within him wiU not allow the for- 
mality of song, which would also have been desecrated by his 
use ; but the Fate upon him impels his whole nature to a full 
acknowledgment of Him — ' of whom, and through whom, and 
to whom are all things.' His opening words remind us of 
Satan's address (in * Paradise Lost') on looking round his 
new and dismal abode — * Is this the region — this the soil — 
the clime,' etc., etc., and suggest no unfavourable compari- 
son : — 

Yo thrones of Heaven, how bright, how pure ye are 

How hare ye brightened, since I saw ye first I 

How hare I darkened, since ye saw me last ! 

What is the dark abyss of fire, and what 

The ravenous heights of air o'er which I reign — 

In agony of glory, to these seats ? 

The loathsome cavem of the oracle 

0*er which ye rise in templed majesty. 

Filled with the incense of all worshippers. 

And echoing with the eloquence of God, 

Which rolls in sunny clouds around the heayens. 

Yet must I work through world and life my fate ; 

And winding through the wards of human hearts. 

Steal their incarnate strength. Death does his work 

In secret and in joy intense, untold, 

As though an earthquake smacked its mumbling lips 
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0*er some thick peopled city. Bat for me 
Exists nor peace nor pleasure, even here 
Where all beside, the very faintest thought 
Is rapture. I will speak to God as erst.' 

He addresses saccessively the persons of the Trinity; and 
nowhere, even in theological treatises, have we found anything 
so definite, though, of course, it is still most dimly apprehen- 
sive, about the mysterious relation of the Three, who to each 
other present Divine perfections in Divine communion for 
Divine delight. The adoration of the Son is magnificent : 

* And Thou, Lord I 
Maker and Perfecter of all, the one 
Being above all being, God the Life ! 
Who art the way, whereon the world proceeds 
From God, all-making, and whereby returns 
The ever-generated universe ! ' 

Lucifer then states the object of his appearance, and that is 
— to get Festus, a young man, into his hands. He receives 
from God a full permission to tempt, but is assured that he 
will never ruin Festus, whom the Holy Ghost declares to have 
been chosen. The man's guardian angel bursts into holy 
raptures at this announcement, for he had recently become 
concerned for the career which his charge was pursuing, and 
alarmed about the issue. He invites all to recognize 

' The overruling, overthrowing power 
Which by our creature purposes, works 
Its deeds, and, by our deeds, its purposes ' — 

Lucifer departs — not abandoning his designs upon Festus, 
for although these were now limited, they still furnished scope 
for congenial labour. The destruction of the earth is fore- 
told, and this scene, which opened amid the praises of the 
Divine immutability, closes with the song — 

* The ends of things hang still 
Over them as a sky. 
Do what we will. 
All's for eternity ! ' 
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We descend from Heaven to earth, to a * Scene — Wood 
and Water — Sunset' — a welcome retreat of soft twilight and 
gentle murmurs, from the overawing music and splendours of 
glory. From boundlessness we drop into narrow yet dear 
associations with time, nature, and man ; and these are be- 
held now with a more pensive interest, for we are near the 
unwary youth for whom the snares are to be laid, and the 
wood and water will soon prepare the universal sacrifice of 
nature, and the sun cease to cast a shadow upon the broken 
dial of time. We are introduced to Festus, the * world- 
man,* in whose large heart, about to be tempted, are 

* Ambition^ thirst of secret lore, joy, love — 
River-like, doubling sometimes on itself — 

He is the type of humanity — struggling with a divided 
soul between high aspirations and grovelling tendencies, and 
attempting, in vain, by a steady eye of faith, which soon gets 
cloudy with sense, to prevent the universe from changing its 
character like a chameleon. He stoops, for the satisfaction 
of his longings, to the poisonous dew which the witchcraft of 
evil has lodged in the fair flowers of earth, and then soars 
away and aloft, with quenchless thirst, seeking out the river 
of God. Of the same contradictory character are his specu- 
lations, which are often clear and consistent through faith, but 
as often disordered and gloomy under the reign of scepticism 
— not about God as existing everywhere, but about goodness 
as it is to be found here. When we first behold him, he is 
sick with the vanity of pleasure, — his nature is collapsed after 
enjoyment and bitterly rues the cheat, — all his emotions fall 
back, in heavy consciousness, from the ecstacy of the dream, 
whilst the deepest desires of his being come forth to be mocked 
with what had mocked his very sensations, and to breathe amid 
the fumes which his very appetites began to loathe. But dis- 
gusted with idols, he is not weaned from ideals, for which 
his soul pants in more consuming thirst ; and the hidden and 
subtle essence of beauty and joy, of power and fame, he 
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bams to clasp, rifle and exhaast, until it shall have become 
the element of his own life. He has hitherto but touched 
the shadows of these, as thrown from their materialism into 
his arms, and he longs fiercely to possess their spirit within 
his own. He would have to circulate in, and to assimilate 
with, the blood of his existence, that secret and most precious 
principle which flowers into the beauty and dissolves itself 
into the love of woman, sheds itself into the nectar of joy, 
and pours out upon man the anointing oil of royalty over 
his fellows. Hence he is ripe for temptation. His whole 
nature is crying — give — give at all hazards, what the world 
cannot give, and what yet, is intensely earthy. The god of 
this world can offer him something like his wish — a promise 
— a plausible earnest of it in the cup of sin, and Lucifer is at 
hand. The place and the hour as well as the hero's mood 
are appropriate to the transaction. The tempter's sudden 
appearance gratifies more than it alarms Festus; and how 
taking is the lure held' out ! 



' Lucifer. Though sick I know thee of the joys of sense, 
Yet those thou lovest most, I will make pure, 
And render worthy of thy love, unfilm them, 
That 80 thou mayest not dally with the hlind, 
Thou shalt possess them to their rery souls ; 
Pleasure and love and unimagined beauty, 
All — all that be delicious, brilliant, great, 
Of worldly things are mine, and mine to give. 

Festus. What can be counted pleasure after love ? 

Like the young lion which hath once lapped blood, 
The heart can ne*er be coaxed back to aught else. 

Lucifer. I will subdue it for thee all to bliss ; 

As yet it hath but made thee wretched. 

Festus. Spirit, 

It is not bliss I seek ; I care not for it, 

I am above the low delights of life. 

The life I live is in a dark cold cavern, 

Where I wander up and down, feeling for something, 

Which is to be — and most be— what I know not, 
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Lucifer. 



Fbbtus. 



LUCIFBB. 



Fbstus. 

LUCIFEB. 



But the incarnation of mj destiny 

Is nigh — 

It is thy fate which weighs upon thee ; 

Necessity sits on humanity 

Like to the world on Atlas' neck. Tis this 

And the sultry sense of overdrawn life. 

True; 
The worm of the world hath eaten out my heart. 
I will renew it in thee. It shall be 
The bosom favourite of every beauty, 
Even like a rose-bud ; thou shalt render happy 
By naming who may love thee. Come with me. 
I have a love on earth, and one in Heaven. 
Thou shalt love ten as others love but one ! * 



Lacifer thus pledges to make Festns realize what has ever 
been the life-dream of genias. What poets and men of lofty 
imagination desired to see and know, and were not permitted 
by the conditions of mortality, — ^Festus is to possess. His 
heart shall absorb the fine essence of all things in the world, 
and enshrine Nature's proper self. Mysteries, moreover, 
which seem lawless to the human mind, that can neither 
pierce tlieir dark nucleus, nor trace their eccentric course in 
any system, are to be brought within his ken and mastery ; 
and he is to be initiated into the philosophy of the universe. 
A sensuous and objective temptation would not have suc- 
ceeded with the prevalent, or, at least, with the present bent 
of the youth, whose mind dilates with mystic thoughts and 
feelings, and yearns for a new communion; but Lucifer's 
mind is equally comprehensive, and sheds the charm of evil 
into all the nature of Festns. It would be impossible for 
us, within our limits here, to show how Lucifer expatiates 
throughout the circle of the youth's aspirations and ten- 
dencies — most skilfully adapting these to his designs. 

The two part for a few hours, Festns craving this delay 
ere he make a decision as to whether he shall follow the 
tempter. At midnight, and in the same place, they meet 
again. The tranquillity of earth and sky soothes the hero 
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who reasons that that cannot be the cessation of mere 
machinery, bnt something like conscious and spiritual rest ; 
and he rhapsodizes most beantifolly npon the kinship between 
matter and mind, asking, < are great things and thoughts of 
the same blood?' How forcibly do these fervent musings 
prove that it is no sharp lust for sin which urges Festus to 
seek the company and help of Lucifer ! That noble yet dis- 
ordered heart of his has no noxious purpose, but would watch 
tenderly, — like the stars on high, — over the world, and only 
pines to have its universal sympathies gratified. The still 
and pensive night suggests the mysteries of all being and 
of his own in the future. The dead could and might tell 
him somewhat ; his lost Angela has visited him in dreams ; 
let her now be called by Lucifer, to appear with the light of 
the other world on her well-remembered face. She comes, 
but gives no answer to his impassioned appeals, and soon 
vanishes. Lucifer then describes the complete change which 
is to pass over man 'when he is dead and buried,' until 
Festus, to whom humanity, next to deity, is dear, raves 
wildly at the thought that it is to be swallowed up in an 
angelic nature. The tempter calms him by the assurance 
that he shall meet his maiden again. Her name draws forth 
the history of her love, grief, and death, and the passage is a 
* red-leaved' page of the heart. 

' She said she wished to die, and so she died ; 
For, cload-likc, she poured out her love, which was 
Her life, to freshen this parched heart. It was thus : 
I said we were to part, hut she said nothing. 
There was no discord — it was music ceased — 
Life's thrilling, hounding, hunting joy. She sate 
Like a house-god, her hands fixed on her knee, 
And her dark hair lay long and loose around her, 
She spake not, moved not, hut she looked the more. 
As if her eye were action, speech and feeling.' 

His desertion of her had not been through the deceitfnlness. 
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bat rather the fate of his strange natare ; and whilst he now 
bewails it, he has no remorse. 

^ Love hath as many yanities 
As charms ; and this, perchance, the chief of both ; 
To make onr young heart's track upon the first, 
And snow-like fall of feeling which o'erspreads 
The bosom of the youthful maiden's mind, — 
More pure and fair than even its outward type, 
If one did thus, was it from vanity ? 
Or thoughtlessness, or worse ? Nay, let it pass/ 
But ' the morning peeps her blue eye on the east,' and Festas 
follows the departing Lncifer. 

The next scene is a * Mountain — Sunrise' — Festns pouring 
forth a matin song, which has all the freshness and glory of 
the hour. His allusion to the sun awakens in the memory of 
his companion, one grand function of his, before he fell from 
heaven. 

' See the sun ! 
God's crest upon His azure shield — the heavens ; 
Canst thou, a spirit, look upon him ? 

Ay, 

I led him from the void, where he was wrought. 
By this right hand, up to the glorious seat 
His brightness overshadows ; built his throne 
On piles of gold, and laid his chambers on 
Beams of gold ; wrapped a veil of fire around 
His face ; and bade him reign and bum like me. 
There, ever since, sat warming into life 
These worlds as in a nest, he has and is.' 
Lucifer recals the ages of agony and the oflBces of disgrace 
which he has since known, until Festus, whose soul is buoyant 
as the morning he has been celebrating, and, indisposed to 
direct his sympathies back through the long stages of dreary 
desolation in the devil's lot, begins to rail at him : 

Festus. * Thou art a fit monitor, methinks, of pleasure. 

Lucifer. To the high air, sunshine and cloud are one ; 
Pleasure and pain to me. Thou and the earth 
Alone feel these as different, for ye 
Are under them — the heavens and I above.' 



Febtus. 



Lucifer. 
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Still musing upon the scene stretched out around, Festus 
inquires if there be such in other worlds. Lucifer, reluctant 
to touch this theme, yet reminded of his agreement to answer 
questions, gives a sublime descriptiou of the spirituality of 
heaven and hell. About eternal punishment there follows a 
discussion, in which the devil is more orthodox than his pupil. 
This leads back to earth, which Lucifer scorns, but for which 
Festus expresses a growing love. By a spell of inimitably 
beautiful prayers, he tries to conjure up 'some ethereal slave,' 
formed out of the elements, to obey him. At midnight he sum- 
moned his dead Angela ; but in the glad morning, creatures 
of day-dreams. The green earth is implored to give a Titan 
or a fay, stream-nymph or wood-nymph ; ocean — a sea-god 
or a sea-maid ; the fire — ^a flaming imp or messenger of em- 
pyrean element ; and air and wind — some soft Eolian sylph. 
He might have been long familiar with these phantasies, they 
are described with such remarkable vividness. Ocean might 
have been wont to lash ashore, fire to arise, and wind to rush 
past him, in forms distinctly traced ; or their presence, though 
unseen, might have been impressed upon his ideas, as the sun 
is imaged in the mind of a blind man. But he implores in 
vain. Lucifer explains this denial : 

' All nature knows that I am with thee here, 
And that thou need'st no minor ministers ' — 

and adds, ' Let us enjoy the world I' Festus had been getting 
a little too ethereal for Lucifer's taste : the ghost of Angela, 
and the traditionary nymphs of land, sea, and air, were rather 
too innocent company ; but the world — the world will supply 
deadly enchantments. A boundless power of gaining and 
enjoying the very soul of love in beauty was promised, and 
the next scene, after a short interval, is in an ' Alcove and 
Garden,' with Festus and Clara. The hero has enshrined 
within him the whole being of the fair girl, and he has the 
thrilling consciousness of her love, as if it were his own 
passion. There is more of calmness in Clara's devotion to 
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Festns than in that of the subsequent heroines, but this 
may be because his character has not yet attained its fierce 
power of fascination. He has won her wholly, but softly, 
and is around her like a dream of serene joy. The tumult of 
his nature, however, is just beginning to manifest itself in his 
miyestic eloquence ; the expanse of his views is blackening 
with the coming tempest ; his thoughts of earth and heaven 
— the present and the future — seem quitting their founda- 
tions, on which, too, hers had rested ; and * what canst thou 
mean?' she asks, in apprehension, yet also in wilder fondness. 
He is dissatisfied, and confesses to himself that he can neither 
be happy with love, nor faithful to it ; and we anticipate his 
parting both from Clara and Lucifer. The girl appears no 
more, but the fiend is not so easily shaken off; for after 
Festus has sworn to quit him for ever, they meet again, good 
friends, in the ' market place of a country town.* The motley 
crowds and the trafBc draw from the two associates bitter 
sarcasms upon human life. Festus, whilst speaking, like one 
inspired, of the uicapacity of the multitude to enjoy either 
earth or heaven — having never been visited with one sublime 
thought or emotion, cherishes hope in the future; but Lucifer 
overshadows with scepticism the future, both of time and of 

eternity — 

* Why then fear or dream 

About the fatare ? Nothing but what is, is ; 

Else God were not the Maker that He seems, 

As constant in creating, as in being.* 
And here, for the first time, we guess what ultimate charac- 
ter it is which Lucifer aims to form in Festus, viz., sublime 
indifference — calm recklessness, after the model of his own. 
Destiny, he teaches, is a Divine inspiration, and not a human 
aspiration : let things then go on, and go you bravely along 
with them. This stoical lesson takes some effect, for imme- 
diately a funeral,' perhaps that of Clara, passes, and Festus 
is pathetic only for a little. The tribute which he pays to 
the memory of his forsaken love, though singularly beautiful. 
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has an undertone of melancholy, as if he were conscious of 
feeling too slight a grief. 

Fbstus. * Her air was an immortal's ; and her eye 

Where'er she went, it won her way like wine. 

Men bowed to it as to the lifted host. 

How could I be so cruel ? who but I ? 

And now, corruption come ; sit, feast thyself! 

Thou art my happier, only rival j thou 

Who takest love from the living, life from beauty, 

Beauty from death, — whole robber of the world ! 

MouBNER. The moment after thou descrtedst her, 

A cloud came o'er the prospect of her life ; 
And I foresaw how evening would set in — 
Early, and dark, and deadly. She was true. 

Festus. Did I not love thee too ? pure, perfect thing 1 

All who but loved thee shall be deathless. Nought 
Named but with thee, can perish. Thou and Death 
Have made each other purer — lovelier seem, 
Like snow and moonlight. Never more for thee 
Let eyes be swollen like streams with latter rains ! 
To die were rapture, having lived with thee. 
Thy soul hath passed qut of a bodily heaven 
Into a spirituaL Rest for aye I ' 

Lucifer means clerically to improve the occasion, and to warn 
the buyers and sellers around him of the end of all things. 

* Here is a fair gathering, and I feel moved. 
Mortals, repent ! the world is nigh its end. 
BoTB. Oh, here's a ranter I Come, here's fun. Amen. 
I knew the church service by heart.' 

He then delivers his sermon — a masterpiece of terror — veined 
here and there with fiendish drollery. It is Divine truth 
showered from a tempest of hell. The abrupt, colloquial, 
and occasionally methodistical style, gives it a tremendous 
power. We can only quote some fragments from a sermon, 
which would make every reader quail : — 

* I am a preacher come to tell ye truth. 
I tell yon, too, there's no time to be lost ; 
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So fold your souls up neatly while ye may. 

Direct to God in heaven I or some one else 

May seize them, seal them, send them — you know where. 

« » • • • 

Belike ye think your lives will dribble out, 

As brooks in summer dry up. Let us see ! 

Try, dike them up — they stagnate, thicken, scum. 

That would make life worse than death. Well, let go ! 

Where are ye then ? — for life, like water, will 

Find its last level. What level ?— The grave. 

It is but a fall of five feet after all : 

That cannot hurt ye. It is but just enough 

To work the whed of life ; so, work away ! 

• « » • • 
Hiink ye your souls are worth nothing to God ? 
Are they so small ? What can be great with God ? 
What will ye weigh against the Lord ? Yourselves ? 
Bring out your balance ! get in, man by man ! 

Add earth, heaven, hell — the universe I— that's all. 
God puts His finger in the other scale. 
And up we bounce— a bubble ! Nought is great 
Nor small with God ; but never underrate 
Yourselves ; — after Him, ye are everything. 

• t • • « 

I know ye often 
Begin to think of praying and repenting ; 
But second thoughts come, and ye are worse than ever, 
As over new white snow a filthy thaw. 
t * • • • 

The priest shall, dipping, die : the counsellor 
Drop down amid his quirks and sacred lies : 
The judge, while dooming unto death some wretch. 
Shall meet at once his own death, doom, and judge : 
The doctor, watch in hand and patient's pulse. 
Shall feel his own heart cease its beats, and fall : 
The ship shall after her own plummet sink. 
And sound the sea, herself, and depths of death : 
The gambler, reckoning gains, shall drop a piece. 
Stoop down, and there see death ; look up — there, God ! 
Death shall be everywhere among your marts. 
And giving bills which no man may decline — 
Drafts upon hell, one moment after date. 
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Festus. Yon man looks frightened. 

LuciFBB. Then it is time to stop. 

I hope I have done no good. He will soon forget 
His soul. Flesh soaks it up, as sponge does water. 

Festus concludes this strange service with a comprehensive 
and sublime prayer, which sounds like a benevolent angel's 
intercession, after the devil's terrific sermon. Then, mounted 
on two fleet steeds — ^Darkness and Ruin — they take an * hour's 
ride' of pleasure over * the surface,' obtaining a view of all 
countries. This is followed by an evening scene at a village 
feast, where the guests are of all ages, occupations, and cha- 
racters. Amongst them the dissatisfaction of Festus with 
himself and with life is deepened ; he feels that he is * wrink- 
ling up to rest' — the bloom of his joys quite withered- How 
far he has worn out existence, he infers by contrasting his 
dull sensations with the general whirl of vivacity around him. 
Not that he envies his neighbours — for he holds their mirth 
in as much contempt as he lately did their traffic, and his 
soul could never grow up the * May-pole,' or yield itself to 
' the shouting showman and the clashing cymbal,' or spread 
itself to feast on 'the lighted stalls stored with good things,' as 
theirs do. Other life, however riotous, than his own, he would 
not have; but then there is death, which can be wished : — 

* Give me the long high hounding feel of life, 
Which cries. Let me hut leap into my grave, 
And 111 not mind the when nor where. We never 
Care less for life than when enjoying it. 
Oh, I should love to die. What is't to die ? 
I cannot hold the meaning more than can 
An oak's arms clasp the blast that blows on it.' 

A young and gifted student in the company is introduced to 
him, and gains the full sympathy which genius excites in 
genius ; but he revives in Festus the memory of his own early 
struggles after knowledge and fame, which ended in vanity. 
The dialogue between the two is worthy of the grand themes 
of philosophy, poetry, and science ; and Festus sums up in a 
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lecture, rich with the most precious thoughts and counsels 
for his ambitious friend, though the parting remarks are 
tinged with satirical levity : — 

^ Commend me, friend, to every one yon meet, 
I am an uniyersal fayourite : 
V Old men admire me deeply for my beaaty, 

Toung women for mj genius and strict virtue, 
And young men for my modesty and wisdom.' 

Justice to the poem requires us to state, that a list of the 
scenes and an abstract of the incidents cannot unfold the 
workings of the agency of evil upon the hero. Besides, 
Festus, under temptation, is exhibited more in moods than 
in acts, for Lucifer does not bring out 'grievous boils' on 
his character, but instils into his nature wickedness of the 
finer but deadlier kind. In every succeeding scene, Festus 
betrays an increasing recklessness ; still a quiet power of 
heavenly grace is also in operation, turning the sediment of 
evil which Lucifer leaves into the nourishment of goodness. 

Festus quits the feast to accompany Lucifer through seas 
and mountains, down to the * centre' of the earth, where he 
may learn the secrets of its history and the elements of its 
life. He reaches tracts ' fit to receive the skeleton of Death, 
when he is dead,' but he would rather be beside the green 
nest of the most tiny existence. He walks upon what once 
was ocean, yet he would rather wander among the flowers 
of the field, which the sun and the clown can see and bless 
every day. The foot-print of untold ages on the solid rock 
of the grim recess, is not so interesting as are the slight and 
brief traces of the dew on the ground. He is near the * heart- 
strings' whose quiver is the mighty earthquake, yet he would 
rather have the gentle vibrations of the air above ; and the 
latent fire which is burning up the past into ashes, and re- 
generating another world for some far-future birth, is not so 
dear to him as the summer heat, which fosters all things on 
the surface, and for the moment. It is the open beauty, not 
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the internal forces of nature, which he seeks to know ; the 
swelling bosom, and not the gannt ribs or the naked heart, 
on which he wonld rest. He has no delight in the earth's 
laboratory, — he likes neither the scene nor the science, and 
soon insists on withdrawing, though Lucifer expounds every- 
thing, like a poetical Davy or Buckland, and pronounces a 
lecture on chemistry and geology, well worthy of a more 
attentive hearer. Sermons on repentance, and lectures on 
physics, from Lucifer's lips, are alike striking, and would 
bear to be repeated ft'om the desks of professors and the 
pulpits of preachers. The formation of our planet is thus 
grandly described : — 

*■ Grod worketh slowly, and a thousand years 
He takes to lift His hand off. Lajer on lajer 
He made earth, fashioned it, and hardened it, 
Into the great, bright, useful thing it is ; 
Its seas, life-crowded, and soul-hallowed lands, 
He girded with the girdle of the sun. 
That set its bosom glowing like Love's own 
Breathless embrace, close clinging as for life ; 
Veined it with gold, and dusted it with gems ; 
Lined it with fire, and roand its heart-fire bowed 
Rock-ribs unbreakable ; until at last 
Earth took her shining station as a star 
In Heaven's dark hall, high up the crowd of worlds.' 

Bailey's Lucifer far excels Byron's in genius, both for poetry 
and science. The former has more sublime and comprehen- 
sive views, down in the centre of the earth, than the latter, 
when he is expatiating through blue space and dim Hades. 
Small and virulent blasphemy, such as his Lordship himself 
might have vented in ' Don Juan,' breaks in perpetually upon 
the tenor of the fiend's discourse in * Cain.' Thus, when the 
first-bom of Adam is afraid to commit himself to the buoyant 
atmosphere, and would rather keep to the cursed ground for 
a random excursion, the tempter bids him just believe, and 
utters a contemptible sneer upon a long-future incident, — the 
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disciple Peter's walking, through faith in his Master, upon 
the sea ! That was evidently Byron's own sneer, — the sneer, 
too, of one who proudly magnified his feats in swimming, and 
naturally despised Peter as his inferior in that art I Bailey's 
Lucifer is a creation far beyond the compass either of the 
poetry or the philosophy of his Lordship. Indeed, there is 
DO poem in existence which makes such . glorious use of the 
physics and metaphysics of the universe as * Festus.' 

Festus, after commanding his companion to withdraw from 
a ruined temple, within which they had come, proceeds to 
worship God in the most fervid and magnificent strains. He, 
who in the strange hollow of the earth, could not adore or 
enjoy, and whose piety was dead in such deep cloisters as he 
traversed, gathers devotion from the surface ; and the grass- 
covered stones of a shattered fane, surround him with a fuller 
sense of God, than did the immense subterranean rocks. The 
hoary building had been a Memnon's head of homage to the 
sun, and it is now struck into music by a ray of that Light 
which is infinitely beyond all visible orbs, and made to re- 
sound with the praises of the sun's Creator. 

' Thine, Lord ! are all the elemente and worlds ; 
The sun is Thy bright servant, and the moon 
Thy servant's servant.* 

It is a Protestant as well as a poetical High Mass which he 
celebrates. In simple token of God's monarchy and mercy, 
he takes a branch, a flowery turf, a burning coal, a cop of 
water, and an empty bowl. 

* This air filled bowl is typic of the world 
Thou fiUest with Thy spirit, — and the soul 
Kcceptive of Thy life-conferring truth.* 

The water is the symbolic element, from which men are to be 
re-born, and in which they are made pure ; the coal denotes 
God's sin-consuming love ; and the turf— the earthy nature 
and abode to be subjected to God. 
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-Lord I this branch, 



Which waveth high o'er all, oh I let it sign 
Thine own Eternal Son's humanity, 
Which was on earth, yet ever lives in Heaven, 
Redemptive of all being. Golden Branch ! 
Which, in the eld-time, seer's and sybiPs words 
Full of dark central thought, and mystic truth. 
Foretold should overspread the spirit world, 
And with its fruit, heal every wound of Death. 
Tree of eternal life. Thee all adore.* 

Festus has all the majesty of a priest compounding the noblest 
service oat of the most simple rites. He consummates the 
union between natural and revealed religion. It was a fine 
conception of the author to represent Nature as so modest 
and unostentatious as to offer her very humblest treasures to 
become the types of Christianity, knowing that her grandest 
ones were equally unworthy. She could have furnished more 
vast and capacious symbols than a cup of water, an empty 
bowl, a coal, a turf, and a branch ; but she felt that worlds 
of matter, dense with gold and sparkling with jewels, were no 
better than atoms, as emblematic of the spiritual mysteries 
which were to be indicated. The short word, God, is as signi- 
ficant of the awful Object, as would be the whole vocabulary 
of the universe ; and so the small shreds of her garments which 
Nature places on the altar within the ruined temple, denote 
Christianity as fully as if she had unfolded there her entire 
covering, or votively hung up her garniture of all the ages. 

Festus is next taken by Lucifer into a * Metropolis,' where 
time hangs idly on their hands. Thence they ascend to the 
'Air' — the mortal, for a time, being divested of bodily in- 
cumbrance ; still he complains that he sees not as a spirit 
should. They hold on their way to * another and a better 
world' — Venus, which is adorned with the most wondrous 
beauty, where time is summer, and life youth, and sensation 
rapture, and thought poetry, and all things are strangers to 
death or decay ; yet Festus declares that he has felt 
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-more pleasure far on earth, 



When, like a lion or a daj of hatUe, 
The storm rose, roared, shook oat his shaggy mane 
And leapt abroad on the world, and laj down red, 
Licking himself to sleep, as it got light,' 

th&n he feels in this ^ fairy orb of shade and shine,' for his 
nature, with all its boundless sympathies and aspirations, is 
intensely human, and inyariablj returns, eager as an ezile, to 
the nucleus of its earthlihood. Among the spirits, he meets 
with the muse, who, in strains of exquisite beauty, chants 
concerning her functions, and draws from him a still more 
impassioned chorus, in which he describes his former raptures 
as a poet : — 

' Oh I to create is bliss ; and when the thonght 
Cloady and shapeless, first forms on the mind, 
Slow darkening into some gigantic make, 
How the heart shakes with pride and fear, as heaven 
Quakes under its own thunder ; or as might, 
Of old, the mortal mother of a god. 
When first she saw him lessening up the skies.' 

This dialogue upon poetry is enriched with all that poetry 
could say of itself, and with all that philosophy could contri- 
bute to the theme. It places the reader upon Mount Par- 
nassus, beside its native oracle. Grandly sketched are the 
inner history and the outer destiny of those gifted men, 
' whose hearts have a look southward, and are open to the 
whole noon of nature,' and whose thoughts 



-possess us like a passion 



Through every limb and the whole heart ; whose words 
Haunt us, as eagles haunt the mountain air ; 
Thoughts which command all coming times and minds, 
As from a tower — a warden ; — fix themselves 
Deep in the heart, as meteor stones in earth, 
Dropped from some higher sphere.' 

Here also, Festus encounters his Angela, who tells him that 
her love had remained faithful, that she had not been weaned 
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from it either by death or the interests of a new life ; and 
now she expatiates apon the reunion which was soon to be 
efifected. Fond and soothing is the manner of this beautifnl 
apparition. This daughter of heaven speaks with tenderest 
passion to a son of earth, and as the muse enshrined all his 
former poetry, so does Angela all his former love. Thus the 
apotheosis of the twin-dream of his enthusiastic youth is 
before him ; and the effect is to inspire him with a resolution 
to seek goodness, and forego greatness. He refuses to 
accompany Lucifer to Heaven, Hell, and Space, but will 
cultivate piety and purity in his present lot upon the earth. 
Unlawful knowledge and power have brought no new joy ; 
he will, therefore, dwell contentedly among the sons of men. 
The blessed world in which he has now been, is only a picture 
— ^something altogether external and unrelated to him ; but 
of the earth he is an essential part, and he will, therefore, 
grow in it according to the law of God, for he feels that he 
is, as it were, rootless everywhere else. Angela, even, is not 
his own love ; barriers are between them for the present, and 
he can only cherish the memory of what they had been to 
each other. But the virtuous resolutions of youth are shortly 
undone, and the next scene — ' a large Party and Entertain* 
ment' is one 

*■ Of song, and dance, and mirth and wine, 
And damsels — in whose lily skin the blae 
Veins branch themselves in hidden luxury, 
Hues of the heaven thej seem to hare vanished from/ 

to which Festus yields up his soul. The tumultuous excite- 
ment of sentiment in the young guests, hurries them to the 
farthest point of moral safety ; and the purity of the scene is 
that of moonlight, only tinging a voluptuous dream. It 
would almost require a fateful handwriting upon the wall, 
before their dazzled eyes, to disperse the ardent hearts in 
innocence from such delicious revelry. The whole scene is 
depicted with the warmth of young social genius. It is a 

n 
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festival of poetry, beauty, love, and wine — ^no frigid and 
genteel merry-making, at which the chairs are not more 
stationary than are their occapants, bnt a glad and wild 
abandonment of passionate natures to their mutual sympathies 
— a lengthy, fearless, and various waltz of all their thoughts 
and feelings, in rapid and caressing motion, to which every 
moment gives a fresh stimulus and new and closer entangle- 
ments. Festus has left the planet Yenus, bnt is launched 
upon an ocean whose tides heave and swell under the potent 
influence of that planet, which was so quiet in itself. The 
feast at Brussels, on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, — so 
briefly yet splendidly described by Byron in « Childe Harold,' 
— is a tame scene of pleasure compared with this * entertain- 
ment;* and the enjoyment flows through natures more pure 
and lofty than any within the range of Byron's conception. 
We are introduced to two new female friends of Festus — 
Helen and Marian, the latter of whom adores him in melan- 
choly, for he has forsaken her, and the former in bliss, for to 
her he is yet constant. His power of fascination over the 
fair portion of the company, is finely indicated in the ready 
yet blushing sympathy, which a few casual words of compli- 
ment from him excite. The two ladies — Helen and Marian 
— are, confessedly, under his spells ; and we can easily trace 
a secret emotion in the language of all their gentle companions 
to Festus, which might well have caused the proper lovers no 
little jealousy. He is a type of the fickleness of passion 
natural to youthful genius ; the sight of every beauty neces- 
sitating admiration and love, for he has a heart as universal 
and capacious for fair women as for stars and flowers. A 
poet's attachments are as changeable as they are warm, and 
the softer sex, on getting protestations and promises from any 
of the sons of the muses, should insist on marriage forthwith, 
if they would escape the grief and mortification of being 
deserted. Young ladies most pertinaciously, and until they 
are corrected by experience, hold the opinion that man can 
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love bat once, and that if his love be snccessfal, it will be 
meat and drink to him all his days, bat if onsaccessfal, an 
overwhelming and life-long sorrow ! A week's acqaaiutanee 
with Festas would have andeceived the vanity of the Inno- 
cents, and told them what was in man. If he conld play false 
with such rare and noble heroines as he had won, he would 
not, we may presume, have been constant to ^ the ambulating 
blocks of millinery' that abound in society. Festus, indeed, 
does not escape our blame, or even his own condemnation, for 
his many easy perjuries. The few words which the heart- 
broken Marian utters aside to him, have a low echo of weird 
sadness in his heart, durmg the pauses of the song and dance — 

* Thy heart with others hath its rest, 
And it shall wake with me ; 

And if within another hreast, 
Thy heart hath made itself a nest, 
Mine is no more for thee. 
Heart-hreaker go ! I cannot choose, 
But love thee, and thy love refose.' 

He declares — 

* Oh ! I have suffered till my hrain became, 
Distinct with woe, as is the skeleton leaf. 
Whose green hath fretted off its fibrous frame/ 

But after this short episode of sorrow, the mirth increases, 
though Festus, as the partner of the festive Queen, can only 
join in it under a constant effort at self-oblivion. When the 
ladies have retired, his revelry becomes fitful ; he cannot drink 
the toast which he himself had proposed in fervid strains — 
' to beauty, young beauty, all over the world I' and soliloquies 
of anguish alternate with gay songs. At the close, we come 
to the ashes of the vain scene, representing, nay, containing 
the late world of joy. 

' Fbstub. Vain is the world and all it boasts, 

How brief love's — pleasure's date I 
We turn the bowl and all forget, 
The bias of oar fate. 
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How goes the enemy ? 

What can he mean ? 
He asks the hour, 

Aha ! then I 
Advise, if time thy foe hath been, 
Be quick ! shake hands, man, with Eternity ! ' 



Gborob. 
Lucifer. 
Festus. 
Lucifer. 



The next scene is — *a churchyard: Festus and Lucifer 
beside a grave.' This marks out, as it were, the middle 
boundary line in the career of Festus. Hitherto, his tenden- 
cies have prominently been to evil, but henceforth, they are 
chiefly to be to goodness. This change is not violent, for in 
all the preceding stages, it is perceptible, that, as when he 
sins, he sins more and more grievously, so when he repents, 
he repents more and more bitterly ; and the churchyard is 
suggestive of those reflections which facilitate the change. 
» « « « » 

After a longer interval than we had anticipated, we return 
to continue and close our criticism upon this great work. 
Summer and autumn have come and gone since we descanted 
on the character of Mr Bailey's genius : but that genius is no 
butterfly, which can be seen only for a few bright days. In 
the rich seasons of the year, very inferior poetry derives a 
life, beauty, and meaning, not its own — from the all-investing 
charms and the universal influences of nature ; — ^the sunshine 
and the fragrance suflfusing the common-place page, until its 
ideas are transformed from their native dulness and barren- 
ness, as if they were objects which had grown, and effloresced 
on the living page of Nature herself. Poor descriptions of 
scenery are animated by the landscape around us ; the mere 
mention of a tree stirs the leaves, and brings down the sweet 
shade of the tree under which we are reclining, and the 
simple word, sun, is like the opening of the East, to exhibit 
the grand orb of the sky. Nature increases ; and yet her 
very humblest minstrels do not then decrease. The months 
of May and June are external Muses, giving a novelty, vivid- 
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ness, aud luxuriance to thin, faint, and familiar imagery, and 
inspiriting the most prosaic sentiments with some fine ethereal 
qaalities. The very paper of the volume assumes a magical 
look, and the mere letter-press seems to have been sown by 
the rosy hand of Flora, and suggests no more of a mechani- 
cal process than does the springing up of flowers. .But let 
winter come, and such poetry, whether read in the open air, 
or in our own room, is withered and dry, for it has no life in 
itself. Nature is absent or silent, and we must seek better 
remembrancers, and more gifted interpreters. But * Festus' 
may be studied in all seasons alike, it is wholly independent 
of place and time, — ^it contains in itself a natural as well as a 
spiritual world, and, from its suggestive and creative power, 
may be read at the dullest hour, and in the most dreary 
retreat. 

Our delay, then, in resuming our review of ' Festus,* has 
not arisen from a fainter appreciation of its peculiar merits, 
but from external circumstances. Several other books in- 
truded themselves upon our attention, and were importunate 
for judgment : and this is not an era when journalists can, 
with prudence, confine themselves to the productions of mas- 
ters. Moreover, we had heard that a third edition of the 
poem, corrected and enlarged, was in the press, and we were 
anxious to see it in its new form, ere we came to our final 
words. But patience, until Mr Bailey shall have carefully 
retouched it, can be exercised no longer ; for who can pro- 
mise the exact time when such an author will have reached 
and fully satisfied his own ideal of such a subject ? Having 
at first neglected Horace's advice, he may now act upon it, 
and keep his drama ten years in the press. We have been 
informed that he intends ' Festus' to be his only work — 
but that, also, he will keep its vein open for the constant 
working of his genins — that it is the one river-bed into which 
all his future poetry will flow — the single way of escape for 
what Emerson calls his ' over-soul.' There are lines which 
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express his sense of past failure in the embodiment of iiis 
ideas: — 



' yea, perchance, 

He wished, how vain ! that froitfnl heart and hreast 
Had withered like a witch's, ere he had trained 
The parasites of feeling that he did 
Aboat it : and, perchance, for all I know, 
He would his brain had died, ere it conceiTed 
One half the thought-seeds that took life in it, 
And in his souPs dark sanctoarj dwelt/ 

The most precious of these Uhoaght-seeds' he means to 
cherish and tend until they have reached maturity and 
ripened for immortality ; since it is better to rear one stately 
and enduring tree than a forest of dwarfs. A single grand 
and lasting development of his genius, in which there is the 
consistent and regular growth of his whole life, and which 
has gathered and condensed all the pith of his ever-renewed 
intellectual being, is preferable to a various and versatile dis- 
play of his energies, over a wide range of occasional purposes. 
The entire identity of the man will pass into his work, and 
that work will remain always to be himself, instead of being 
one out of many harlequin dresses. The absurd institution 
of the Poet-Laureateship, with the distinct object of cele- 
brating Royalty, might yet teach bards a lesson — to address 
themselves to one theme, which may be stamped with their 
full image and wear their name for ever. Mr Bailey is act- 
ing upon the advice which Festus gives to his young friend, 
the student : — 

* Never be in haste in writing. 



Let that thou utterest be of nature's flow, 
Not art's ; a fountain's, not a pump's. But once 
Begun, work thou all things into thy work : 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing at it day and night. 
And leave the stamp of thine own soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay. 
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The theme shall start and struggle in thy hreast, 

Like to a spirit in its tomh at rising, 

Rending the stones, and crying, Resurrection ! 
Student. "What theme remains ? 

Festus. Thyself, thy race, thy love. 

The faithless and the full of faith in Qod ; 

Thy race*s destiny, thy sacred love. 

Every heliever is God's miracle, 

Nothing will stand whose staple is not love : 

The love of God, or man, or lovely woman ; 

The first is scarcely toached, the next scarce felt, 

The third is desecrated : lift it up ; 

Redeem it, hallow it, hlend the three in one 

Great holy work.* 

Mr Bailey holds it work enough for a life-time to have 
produced one thorough and complete poem, and the perform- 
ance of his early youth, he means to carry forward to per- 
fection, by all his subsequent labours. He may have thrown 
it off originally with the fer?id impetuosity and haste of Scott 
and Byron in their compositions : but whilst they published 
many successive editions — literally from the first copy — he is 
subjecting his to incessant revision. Perhaps, this is a reso- 
lution which — self-denying as it is — will ultimately secure 
him a higher fame ; and his subject is comprehensive enough 
to take into its structure materials that might be formed 
into many individual poems. He can elaborate all the ten- 
dencies of humanity into the character of Festus, and expa- 
tiate over the laws of the universe and the prophecies of 
Revelation, to unfold still more fully and vividly that hero*s 
destiny. By all the additions which his manhood and age can 
make to the poem of his youth, he will not risk the untoward 
fate consequent upon pouring new wine into old bottles. 

We remember a rather vain-glorious statement which Cole- 
ridge once made, of his resolution to acquire and mould uni- 
versal knowledge, for the preparation of a poem. ' I should 
not think,' he says, * of devoting less than twenty years to an 
epic poem. Ten years to collect materials and warm my 
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mind with universal science. I would be a tolerable mathe- 
matician. I would thoroughly understand mechanics, hydro- 
statics, optics and astronomy, botany, metallurgy, fossilisra, 
chemistry, geology, anatomy, medicine, then the mind of man, 
then the minds of men, in all travels, voyages, and histories. 
So I would spend ten years ; the next five in the composition 
of the poem ; and the last five in the correction of it. So 
would I write ; haply not without hearing of that divine and 
nightly-whispering voice, which speaks to mighty minds of 
predestinated garlands, starry and uuwithering.' On this 
project, John Foster remarks, ' Not to notice the absurdity 
of supposing any mortal man thus to possess himself (in ten 
years, too !) of all things in heaven and earth and under the 
earth, it may be surmised that if he had conquered this grand 
totality, he would seek in vain for a subject that could avail 
itself of the cyclopaedic accumulation ; and also that his 
genius would be too much attenuated and absorbed among 
so chaotic a world of substances, to issue forth at the word of 
command, in one impetuous brilliant emanation. Many 
various substances may, certainly, be made collectively the 
materials for a great fire ; but our poet's scheme of taxing 
every element, looks like an ambitious anticipation, in figure, 
of that last fire which will take all things for its fuel, and 
flame from every thing.* 

We cannot help thinking that * Festus' is such a subject as 
Coleridge proposed, and which the distrustful Foster argued 
could not be found ; and that into it, the finest essence both 
of philosophy, natural, mental and moral, and of religion 
could be poured ; and this is but saying that the idea of man 
(such as the hero Festus is), may gather around it and ab- 
sorb all that is material and spiritual, and that the type of 
the human race may draw into its embodiment all individual- 
ities, and thoroughly exhaust these, and then stand in the 
centre of all known relations. Mr Bailey might worthily 
spend twenty years in retouching and improving such a 
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drama. He has, in extreme youth, collected and elaborated 
the materials, and, up to old age, he may occupy himself in 
their farther adjustment and fashioning. The hard and 
patient industry of genius is but the prolonged and sustained 
mood of inspiration. In the slightest change which it may 
make upon a poem, it is giving forth, and that more advan- 
tageously, its full possession by the ideal, which originated 
and accomplished the poem; hence that slightest change 
attests creativeness as much as does the whole substance of 
the poem. When a great artist adds or effaces a line, he is 
acting in obedience to the living law, and from the glorious 
impulse which, at first, made the statue, painting, or poem ; 
as it is the same sun, exhaling the tiniest dew-drop from the 
leaf, that drew up the mighty waters of the deluge from off 
the face of the earth. Had Pope belonged to the highest 
class of poets, his blotted and interlined manuscripts in the 
British Museum, would have been something nobler than 
mere curiosities. It is time — ^loudly to proclaim the doctrine, 
that correction is the very same process and operation of 
creative genius, with that process and that operation which 
gavtf the conception and execution. Mr Bailey, if he adhere 
to his resolution, will effectually teach and strikingly illustrate 
this most important truth in literature. 

Besides, ^ Festus' is the mould into which the genius of 
Mr Bailey could most fitly and fully pour itself from first to 
last. It is the true measure and cast of his soul. Since this 
is to be his only theme, he has been singularly felicitous in 
his choice. ^ Festus' is the vessel in which all the treasures 
of his heart and life will lie, and as a man needs but one 
grave for his mortality, so he may do with one receptacle for 
his immortality. 

It is time, however, to resume our critical analysis. 

The scenes in * Festus' are not determined by any evident 
or artificial law of succession, and their effect upon the hero's 
character and destiny has no regular or calculable rate of 
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progress. He is taken throagh the aniverse on no straight- 
forward pilgrimage, for never had journey so many ' nps and 
downs' as the one which he pursues under the guidance of 
Lucifer ; and his mind shows no steady and consistent de- 
velopment of the goodness which he had been decreed to at- 
tain. A common poet would have led hun, as if by an astro- 
nomical chart, from small and dark to greater and brighter 
worlds, and the first scene in the drama would have been the 
lowest step of a ladder carrying him gradually up to the 
gates of heaven; whilst he would also have given his spiritual 
state an uniformly onward and upward history in uncircuitous 
stages. But Mr Bailey knows better the human heart, and 
the ways of Providence and grace ; and his design unfolds 
itself, like any other natural growth, through all the varia- 
tions of day and night, and only becomes clearly and steadily 
visible at the close. The grand crisis of Festus' probation 
is now past, — a perceptible bias, which promises to overcome 
all the conflicting agencies of evil, has been given to his cha- 
racter ; yet, henceforth, he is to be still more sternly tried, 
and his weakness still more painfully shown. We can antici- 
pate on which side will be the final victory, yet the struggle 
is to be more fearful than before, between good and evil It 
is likely that critics will object to the irregularity of the 
poem, and complain that one scene does not obviously suggest 
another, and that, especially in a scene towards the close, — 
Festus — the redeemed— looks in a more dubious light of 
character than ever did Festus — ^the erring ; — but let them 
think of the strange human heart, in its innumerable vacilla- 
tions, rather than of the abstract and rigid rules of the 
drama ; for it is the mystery of the human heart amid the 
mysteries of the universe which is brought out. 

' Such is the very stamp of youth and nature ; 
And the continual losing sight of its aims 
And the desertion of its most expressed 
And dearest rules and objects, — this is youth/ 
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Our readers will recollect that we left Festns and Lucifer 
in the * churchyard/ the former musing over a grave which 
held the dust of a fair girl, who could not survive his deser- 
tion of her, and resolving to keep henceforth a pure and pious 
heart, whilst the latter is attempting to oppress him with the 
idea of his mortality, and assuring him that God and the 
grave make up the whole creed of man. Even if this were a 
true doctrine, Festus declares that his religion remains un- 
affected and should not be abandoned. 

* For Tbee, God, will I save my heart : 

For Thee, my nature's honour keep : 
Then, soul and bodj, all or part — 
Rest, wake, or sleep 1 * 

This sentiment may astonish many, who presumptuously 
demand that God must make them immortal, and distinctly 
tell them that they are so, ere they will love and worship 
Him ; but it is the proper one. If we had no hereafter — if 
annihilation were to be our destiny, yet as long as we live, 
we are bound to live to Him, with our whole heart, soul, 
strength, and mind. No such gracious doctrines as the 
immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, are 
due, to make us religious ; and Humanity, though the two 
poles of its entire existence were yesterday and to-morrow, 
owes everything to God, and must serve Him alone. The 
heavens show forth the glory of God, and yet they must pass 
away in the twinkling of an eye : the earth declares His handy- 
work, and yet it will be burnt up : the morning, which lasts 
but for an hour, glistens in pride with the lustre of God : the 
evening, whose essence is but of fleeting shadows which will 
soon vanish, grandly in its silence praises God ; — and why 
should man, even if he were doomed to perish with all these 
objects, refuse to join with them in their look of love, and in 
their voice of worship, to the Eternal ? 

We may question the piety which only springs from the 
consciousness of immortality. Unspeakably precious as is 
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the revealed fact that our souls shall pass the boundaries of 
time, and along with God, inherit eternity ; and our bodies 
even, after the grave has done its worst with them, arise 
incorruptible and indestructible, — ^yet this fact is not the 
foundation of our reh'gious sentiments. 

We next find Lucifer and his companion in * Space.' This 
scene, succeeding that of a churchyard, is like a resurrection 
from the tomb; all the proofs, associations, and lessons of 
mortality being left far behind. Festus is thrilled with the 
harmonies, and ravished with the sights, which glance and 
sound into his senses from the innumerable worlds amid which 
they are soaring. His words are a fit chorus to the song of 
the universe, — the sublunest language of earth taking upon 
itself the celestial burdens, which rest upon celestial harps. 
He now seems pure and serene, — a worthy companion of the 
countless angels whom he beholds at a distance. His heart, 
like their harps, is — 

* Wreathed round with flowers, and diamonded with dew, 
Such dew as gemmed the ever-during blooms 
Of Eden winterless, or as all night 
The tree of Life wept from its every leaf.* 

The grandeur and the spiritual tendencies of his nature are 
attested by the fulness and the readiness with which his 
sympathies shed themselves forth in such scenes. Predominant 
depravity would have felt no such ecstacy, when introduced 
into a holy creation. True, amid worldly festivities, and in 
the songs, and dances, and smiles of young and beautiful 
maidens, the hero's brain reels with giddy passion, and his 
soul is delirious from excess of earthly emotion. But still 
more responsive is his whole nature to holier and better 
scenes. He had, indeed, a universally tuned soul, and it is 
the place that determines, to a great extent, the character of 
his thoughts and feelings. When the place is majestic and 
sacred, he moves — ^like an humble and holy priest in the 
temple. In 'Space,' how does his soul expatiate among 
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forms of natural, and types of spiritual beauty! aud how 
widely different his thoughts from those of Byron's Cain, 
when on a similiar excursion. In the latter case, neither the 
external void, nor the soul of the mortal advancing through 
it, has an echo of Divine worship ; whereas in the former, the 
vibration of the universal air is an endless modulation of song 
to the Creator, which awakens kindred melody in the heart 
and on the lips of Festus. And yet, at times, Festus starts 
such questions as his own faith could not again lay, and such 
as Byron's shallow scepticism could never have conjured up. 
Hence, several passages in this poem are far more dangerous 
than all the works of his sneering Lordship. A philosophical 
and earnest doubt, clothed with darkness which has been 
thrown off from eternal mysteries, will do more mischief within 
studious minds, than a whole world of infidel arguments, ob- 
jections, jests, and blasphemies, clothed with the wickedness 
or moodiness of an author's own mind. Divines would feel it 
more difficult to answer some parts of * Festus,' than to de- 
molish Hume and Voltaire, Paine and Byron, and all the 
volumes of the early Edinburgh Review, 

By and by, Festus notices one world rising up and dis- 
charging its * load of life — its deathless freight — on heaven's 
all-peaceful shores,' amid the rejoicings of the celestial hosts; 
but he also beholds another, and this a guilty world, ascend- 
ing with the quaking and dismay of a criminal, to receive the 
Judge's doom. He questions Lucifer, as to whether angels, 
who rejoice over the first, will mourn over the last. The 
sight of that guilty world has disturbed his own quiet, and 
will it not also have marred the happiness of the inhabitants 
of heaven f A dogmatic answer may be given to this ques- 
tion, but what known principles will solve it ? Christianity 
inculcates and inspires the purest and most fervent love for 
our fellow-creatures, and it also prophesies the most tremend- 
ous evils in store for millions of them ; and yet, in the very 
place where that love is to be made perfect and unchangeable, 
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is there to be no sympathy with — no wailing for the miserable 
sofferers? How there can be none, transcends all oar 
possible conceptions at present. Lucifer resolves the ques- 
tion into the acquiescence of angels in the decrees of God, 
and dexterously endeavours to draw and enforce the lesson 
of fatalism, with its corollary of sublime indifference to the 
procession of destiny either for others or for Festus himself. 
His companion is perplexed by the subtle lecture, and 
exclaims — 

* Cloudy and clear by turns, 

Thy words as heaven. I know not what to think, 

Nor how to act/ 

The whole dialogue strikingly shows that what is a mystery 
in this narrow comer of creation, may also be a gigantic 
mystery in * Space.' Thus, the very first problems which 
puzzle the awakening intelligence of a child, also form the 
solemn wonders or the agonizing doubts of the most intel- 
lectual, accomplished, and mature sages. And we may infer 
that some of the questions which, in our present imperfect 
state, cannot be solved, will remain outstanding difficulties in 
our future career of investigation. 

The two soar up together into heaven — Festus longing to 
behold God. The evil spirit had no objections to this excur- 
sion, for he knew well that neither an objective heaven, nor 
an objective God could work holiness in the soul of the mortal. 
Visions and spectacles go for nothing, and it is the inward — 
the subjective revelation of God by God Himself in the mind, 
which could do good to Festus, and grieve the devil. 

But the poet might have had some serious objections 
against taking his hero and Lucifer up to heaven, for he was 
thereby tasking the full strength of his genius, daring the 
most arduous labour, and, in all probability, risking and 
rushing upon a signal failure. In imaginative flights, the way 
either to heaven or to hell is far from easy. Pollok, in his 
* Course of Time,' utterly missed it to both places. Obviously, 
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this was a scene, inyoMng in its management so many and 
snch transcendent difficulties, that failure might have been 
surely predicted. But we think that Mr Bailey has triumphed 
over the most of these ; and no other human poet has ever 
given such a representation and embodiment of celestial 
objects. Great as the material splendour is (for the descrip- 
tions and imagery nearly rival those of Milton), the spiritual 
far surpasses. We give the opening passage : — 

^ The Abchangelb. 

Infinite God I Thy will is done : 
The world's last sand is all hat run ; 
The night is feeding on the sun. 

LuciFBK. All-heing God I I come to Thee again 

Nor come alone. Mortality is here. 
Thou had'st me do my will, and I hare dared 
To do it. I hare brought him up to heaven. 

God. 
Thou canst not do what is not willed to be. 
Suns are made up of atoms, heaven of souls : 
And souls and suns are but the atoms of 
The body I, God dwell in. What wilt thou 
With him who is here with thee ? 

Lucifer. Shew him God. 

God. 
No being, upon part of whom the curse 
Of death rests — were it only on his shadow, 
Can look on God and live. 

Festus. Eternal fountain of the Infinite, 

On whose life-tide the stars seem strewn like bubbles, 

Forgive me, that an atomie of being 

Hath sought to see its Maker face to face. 

I have seen all Thy works and wonders, passed 

From star to star, from space to space, and feel 

That to see all which can be seen is nothing, 

And not to look on Thee the Invisible. • • • 

The spirits that I met all seemed to say, 

As on they sped upon their starward course, 

And slackened their lightning wings one moment o*er me, 

I could not look on God whate'er I was.' 
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When Festus gazes he sees bat < dazzling darkness.' So 
utterly impossible is it for the mortal to see God, that God 
becomes an infinite negation — ^boundless and unsearchable 
darkness. Festus is revived from fainting and terror, by the 
approach of his guardian angel, his heavenly genius, who 
says, concerning Festus' late boldness — 



-It is the strain 



Of all high spirits towards Him. Thou couldst not, 

Even if thou wouldst, behold God : masked in dust, 

Thine eye did light on darkness : but when dead. 

And the dust shaken off the shining essence, 

Grod shall glow through thee as through liring glass, 

And every thought and atom of thy being 

Shall guest His glory, be overbright with God. 

Hadst thou not been by faith immortalized 

For the instant, then thine eye had been thy death. 

Come, I will shew thee heaven and all angels. 

Lo I the recording angel. 

Him I see 
High-seated, and the pen within his hand 
Plumed like a storm-portending cloud which curves 
Half over heaven, and swift in use divine 
As is a warrior's spear ! 

The book wherein 
Are writ the records of the universe, 
Lies like a world laid open at his feet. 
And there, the Book of Life which holds the names, 
Formed out in starry brilliants of God*s sons — 
The spirit-names which angels learn by heart. 
Of worlds beforehand. Wilt thou see thine own ? 
Festus. My name is written in the Book of Life. 
It is enough. That constellated word 
Is more to me and clearer than all stars. 
Henceforward and for aye,* 

We could only convey to our readers an adequate impres- 
sion of this scene, by quoting the many reflections that cover 
the dialogue, like stars in heaven. Festus' words are grand 
and spontaneous images of the glorious objects then within 
his vision. After these images slip from our mind, we yet 



Festus. 



Genius. 
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retain a fall idea of the happiness of the place. From the 
inhabitants the vestiges of former sorrow were completely 
removed, and not the slightest trace of an old and familiar 
grief had remained. Some of them had come from a land of 
mourning and from a lot of hardest trial and temptation, 
and many were fresh from the straggle and agony of death ; 
but they bore no memorial of a sad lifetune, nor showed any 
soil of having fallen in the shadowy valley. The dimness 
of a tear, the last quiver of a sigh, the faintest tremulousness 
of agitation could not be discovered. The very bloom of 
their joy had no fever-tint, bat blended — or, rather, was one 
— with their spotless peace ; and their hope itself, though 
attracted by the ever new delights within their eternal exist- 
ence, had no uneasy panting. We are also made to feel, that 
our present dwelling, vast and magnificent as it is, and to 
which superior and mightier worlds — such as the sun and 
stars, send, through almost incomputable distances, a tribu- 
tary glory, and shed the light of their face continually to 
make us glad, is but like the small and darkened cradle of 
onr childhood, compared with that spacious home of our 
eternal existence, where even the close and immediate rays of 
sun and stars are not needed, God Himself being its everlast- 
ing light ! 

Festus is introduced by his guardian genins to his sainted 
mother. As gentle woman's words upon the earth are pecu- 
liarly soothing, they also seem to be peculiarly soft and serene 
in heaven. She tells him that — 



-High brows are calm, 



Great thoughts are still as stars ; and truths, like suns, 
Stir not ; though many systems tend round them. 
Mind's step is still as death's ! ' 

Festus, on preparing to depart, says — 

* 1 know all 

I have to go through henceforth, — all the doubts. 
Passions of life and woes ; but knowing thera, 
Hinders them not : I bear obeyingly ; 
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And pine no more, as once when I looked back 

And saw how life had balked, and foiled, and fooled me. 

Fresh as a spouting spring upon the hills 

My heart leapt ont to life ; it little thought 

Of all the vile cares that would rill into it, 

And the low places it would travel through — 

The drains, the crossings, and the mill-work after.' 

In a subsequent visit which Festus pays to Helen, there is 
a more minute as well as a more magnificent account of 
heaven. His memory now calmly retains and clearly un- 
folds the unages which before were too burning and vivid to 
be regularly given forth — when their impress was hot upon 
all his senses. The beatific vision has subsided from its 
tumult of glory and rapture, and lies serenely within hi^ soul. 
He presents his love with ' bracelets of chrysoprase.' 

* Come, let me clasp them, dearest, on thine arms : 
For these of those are worthy, and are named 

In the foundation stones of the bright city, 

Which is to be for the immortal saved, 

Their last and blest abode ; and such their hue. 

The golden green of Paradisal plains 

Which lie about it boundlessly, and more 

Intensely tinted with the burning beauty 

Of God*s eye, which alone doth light that land, 

Than our earth's cold grass garment with the sun/ 

Before he informs her where and how he had obtained 
these resplendent jewels, he describes the different orders, 
appearances, occupations, and abodes of spirits. He rehearses 
the topics on which they had been wont to discourse with 
him. One of these high teachers is thus noticed — 

* His thoughts all great, and solemn, and serene. 
Like the immensest features of an orb. 

Whose eyes are blue seas, and whose clear broad brow. 
Some cultured continent, came ever round, 
From truth to truth — day bringing as they come.* 

The mention of another and a very different companion is 
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suggested by contrast, and the description of Lucifer is 
terrific — 

* And one of all I knew the most of, jet, 
The least can I say of him ; for fall oft, 
Our thoughts drown speech, like to a foaming force 
Which thanders down the echo it creates. 
Perdition and destrnction dwelt in him, 
Like to a pair of eagles in one nest ; 
Hollow and wasteful as a whirlwind was 
His soul. 

• • • His eye-balls burned 

RcTolving lightnings like a world on fire ; 
Their very night was fatal as the shade 
Of death's dark valley. And his space-spread wings — 
Wide as the wings of darkness when she rose, 
Scowling and backing upwards, — as the sun, 
Giant of Light, first donned his burning crown. 
Gladdening all heaven with his inaugural smile — 
Were stained with the blood of many a starry world.' 

Helen was eager to learn more of his angelic acquaint- 
ances ; and he proceeds, in glowing and impassioned phrase, 
to tell of the good Genius of Earth, a bemg beautiful but 
sad-— only happy in the dreams of a long-lost innocence, and 
in those of a holiness far prospective. It was she who had 
bestowed the bracelets. These had been snatched by her 
out of the wreck of the House of God, which stood in Eden, 
before man sinned. Festus thus sketches the scene, where 
she had repeated to him the story of that glorious but fallen 
building : — 

' Twas on a lovely summer afternoon, 
Close by the grassy marge of a deep tarn. 
Nigh half-way up a mountain, that we stood, 
I and the angel, when she told me this. 
Above us rose the grey rocks, by our side. 
Forests of pines, and the bright breaking wavelets 
Came crowding, dancing to the brink, like thoughts 
Unto our lips. Before us shone the sun. 
The angel waved her hand ere she began, 
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As bidding earth be still ; the birds ceased singing 
And the trees breathing, and the lake smoothed down 
Each shining wrinkle, and the wind drew off. 
Time leant him o'er his scjthe, and, listening, wept. 
The circling world reigned in her lightning pace 
A moment : Ocean hushed his snow-maned steeds. 
And a cload hid the sun, as does the face 
A meditative hand ; — ^then spake she thus : — ' 

Her accoant of the building might have been inserted in 
Milton's * Paradise Lost,' — only that Milton banishes all 
Gunning artificers' work from his Eden. Yet this House of 
God might hare there stood in the vicinity of the luxurious 
bower of Adam and Eve ; at least, it would not have dis- 
graced the poet who described the erection of the palace 
of Pandemonium. Quotations, however, would be like the 
'bracelets of chrysoprase,' recovered from its ruins, and 
could give no idea of its symmetry and grandeur. 

* The heavenly built it for the earthly ones, 
That in His worship both might mix on earth. 
As afterward they hope to do in heaven.* 

But soon, alas ! 

* The temple of the angels 

Lay in its grave ; the cheruVs flaming swords, 
The sole sad torches of its funeral.* 

Throughout the scene between the hero and his Helen, the 
dialogue has not a word of wooing. The imagination and 
lieart of Festus were entirely occupied with his celestial 
experience, and the past made the present to him like a 
rapturous Sabbath, when he was neither at liberty nor in a 
mood to express his passion. Like lovers leaving a church 
in which they have listened to high and sacred eloquence, 
though their manner to each other is soft and fond, yet their 
conversation is about the service in which they have just 
been engaged, — so the thoughts and language of Festus are 
worthy of his late sojourn in the Upper City and Temple. 
At the close, when Helen seeks to bring down the high 
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strain of his eloqaence by a song, he falls asleep, and she 
has to complain of ' the fate of many a gracious moral — ^to 
be stranded on a drowsy ear/ — as if human accents, even 
from the lips of her he loved, failed to charm him, in whose 
soul the melody of heaven was still sounding. 

The next scene is between the same pair, and it may be 
pronounced the very finest in the book. It opens playfully, 
the lady claiming to be his tyrant, mimicking the character 
most gracefully, and then earnestly renouncing it, whenever 
the brow of Festus gets clouded, or his words indicate 
impatience with the jest. She orders a love-tale, which at 
first he sketches in a ludicrously brief and matter-of-fact 
style, but which, when she begins to chide, he frames into 
a most passionate episode, over which the fair auditor melts 
in sympathy. They are soon joined by their friend the 
student, who lived 'feeding his soul upon the soft, and 
sweet, and delicate imaginings of song ;' and the chief topic 
of discourse is poetry, in its nature and art, range and aims. 
Readers who would desire a deep insight into poetry should 
master this dialogue, which is more valuable than most of 
the lectures of modern criticism. Never was a finer vision 
of the muse and her functions. Definitions become golden 
laws, most just, yet shining in poetic beauty, as they stand 
in philosophic authority. The realms of song are disclosed, 
turning on their musical gates. There is also a personal 
embodiment, which imparts additional interest to the state- 
ment of subtle principles, as the portrait and life of an 
author do to his works. For, in the course of this glorious 
discussion, Festus relates the history of a poet (evidently 
Mr Bailey himself), and it is an autobiography of the inner- 
most passages of the heart and life of youthful genius. His 
variously gifted and diversely impelled nature is described, 
in all its passions, creeds, hopes, and works. 

* He was no sooner made than marred. Thoagh young 
He wrote amid the ruins of his heart ; 
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Thej were his throne and theme : like some lone king 
Who tells the story of the land he lost, 
And how he lost it.' 

He produced a poem, evidentlj this one of ^Festos/ the 
plan and character of which are eloquently explained. As 
Mr Bailey is no common bard, he was privileged thus to 
speak of himself and his work. Moreover, he says nothing 
which could not easily have been inferred from the poem 
itself. Who does not feel that — 

* He had no times of study, and no place ; 

All places and all times to him were one. 

His soul was like the wind-harp, which he loved, 

And sounded only when the spirit flew. 

Sometimes in feasts and follies, for he went 

Life-like through all things ; and his thoughts then rose 

Like sparkles in the bright wine, brighter still. 

Sometimes in dreams, and then the shining words 

Would wake him in the dark before his face. 

All things talked thoughts to him.' 

Was he not warranted to say — 



-He knew himself a bard ordained, 



More than inspired of God, inspirited ; — 

Making himself like an electric rod — 

A lure for lightning feelings ; and his words 

Felt like the things that fall in thunder, which 

The mind, when in a dark, hot, cloudful state, 

Doth make metallic, meteoric, ball-like. 

He spake to spirits with a spirit tongue. 

Who came compelled by wizard word of truth. 

And rayed them round him from the ends of heaven.' 

And is not the poem, in point of style, — 

* Uttered in a sound and homely tongue, 
Fit to be used by all who think while speaking 
With here and there some old, hard, uncouth words. 
Which have withal a quaint and meaning richness 
As stones make more the power of the soil.' 

Our space will not permit us to give farther specimens of 
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a scene which occupies nearly fifty pages, overflowing with 
philosophy and poetry. In this age of gross ntilitarianism, 
which subordinates the power of the mind to the training 
and gratification of the senses (for what is a utilitarian, but 
an unvicious epicure f ) Festus* unrivalled defence of the poet 
and his vocation is urgently needed. 

The next scene is in a 'garden and bower by the sea,' 
where we find a new heroine — Elissa. She is Mr Bailey's 
finest female character, endowed with all the charms of beauty 
and sensibility. She has, however, made a strange choice of 
a lover. No fop is he, fresh from the study of his mirror, 
and the approbation of his tailor ; nor yet a stout and ruddy 
rustic, whose soul is only sensitive to the weather. Nor is 
he a savant, dragging all the letters of the alphabet behind 
hira as honorary titles. Nor yet is it the noble Festus, who 
was invariably successfal in wooing. But it was Lucifer! 
who does not so generally attach himself to ladies, as a sighing 
swain. Yet a punctual lover he proves, and is the first at 
the trysting-place. Before Elissa appears, his thoughts are 
like himself, and do not turn upon the expected girl. 

' Night comes, world-jewelled, as my bride should be. 
The stars rush forth in myriads as to wage 
War with the lines of darkness : and the moon, 
Pale ghost of night, come^ hauntinfi; the cold earth 
After the 8un*8 red sea-death— ^uietless. 
Immortal Night I I love thee. Thou and I 
Are of one seed — the eldest blood of God. 
He makes ; we mar together all things — all 
But our own selves. Love makes thee cold and tremble. 
And me all fire. Do off that starry robe, 
Catch me up to thee.* 

In spite of the fine poetry of passion and imagination, which 
vivifies the dialogue when Elissa appears, the scene is out- 
rageously absurd from the position of the parties, nor does 
it serve any conceivable purpose in the drama ; and we say 
no more about it, than that Festus comes upon them, and 
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receives from Lucifer the charge of tcDding Elissa, in the 
former's absence. Immediately, our hero is in love with her, 
and she as qoickly is under his spells. 

We must here venture a few remarks concerning the fre- 
quent and easy treachery of Festus to the ladies whom he 
was pledged to love. His affections are most profound and 
ardent, and fixed upon objects worthy in every respect ; for 
his heroines were not more beautiful, tender, and constant 
to himself, than they were nobly intellectual, each of them 
having charms to draw down to her side a bright son of the 
morning. Yet his affections were wofully fickle. He deserted 
and abandoned with as much despatch as he had conquered. 

There is not a more important question in social life and 
literature than the preservation of plighted affection, though 
the gravest moralists and theologians have evaded the theme 
88 too trivial for their notice, in spite of the innumerable 
contemporary mstances of fickleness in husbands even^ as well 
as in lovers, and the vast amount of wretchedness and im- 
morality thereby produced. Affection is excited by certain 
charms (real or imaginary) of mind or person. These, how- 
ever, in a far higher degree, and allied with new attractions, 
may subsequently be found adorning another individual ; and 
will not the latter naturally compel a deeper love? It seems 
to resolve itself simply into a question about the comparative 
action of smaller and of greater forces. But this temptation 
to inconstancy is plied not less upon the married than npon 
the betrothed ; and the marriage-vow — as well as the less 
formal pledge — is in peril. A man, throughout the long 
summer of his passions, may be waylaid and assailed by more 
potent fascinations than those which drew him to the fair one 
to whom he has plighted his whole heart and life ; and all 
his susceptibilities, that had eagerly responded and yielded 
to her charms, now dilate and throb under the more sovereign 
enchantments of a stranger. Is there nothing to deaden — 
or, at least, resist the felt superiority of this new queen of 
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his heart — nothing bat a mere vow, which is only strong and 
sacred with the honourable and the conscientious? Were 
there nothing else, we should pitj the conscientious, since 
their struggles and sufferings would be fearfal, and the issue 
often doubtful. But, fortunately, there is something else; 
there is the law of mental association, and this is the all- 
powerful guardian of pledged affection — ^the sore lock upon 
the heart's honest oath. That law invests the one woman — 
betrothed or married — with charms which no other than the 
lover or the husband can see, and which he cannot find in 
any other woman however dazzlingly beautiful ; charms, too, 
which are analienable and ever-growing. What though the 
wife's once Exquisite loveliness has faded, yet associated ideas 
of all her sympathy, tenderness, confidence and forbearance 
during those years that have blanched her face, will render 
her, in her husband's eye, more beautiful than she was on 
her bridal day, or than any stranger can ever be. Associa- 
tion enchants and enchains more surely than did the spell 
which first bound the affections ; and Time, that- cruelly 
weakens and wastes all other attractions, improves and 
multiplies the magical virtues of that law. Our readers may 
here pause for a moment, to recal the moral of the fine old 
song, ' John Anderson, my jo, John.* 

Now, from circumstances, mental association was a weak 
and almost inoperative principle in Festus. His burning and 
restless aspirations to know the universe, his irregular courses 
of fiery and sweeping ambition, the strange alternation of 
scenes through which he was led by Lucifer, and the intense 
absorption of interest which these received from him, — all were 
calculated to banish recollections and to destroy associations. 
There was no constant calm in his soul, during which beauty 
might grow into an individual type which he might cherish, 
and to which he might prove faithful. Mighty convulsions, 
vast earthquakes, were for ever turning up the soil of his 
mind, so that it could bear no perennial flower. His mind 
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was like a sea — ^incessantly and fearfnlly tossed, on which no 
earthly affection conld take permanent root. It imaged the 
stars ; bnt flowers it only swept in with its tide, and soon 
bnried them. Mr Bailey, we think, has been dramati- 
cally tme in sketching this objectionable feature of Festns' 
character. What are vows, uttered in maiden's bowers, 
to him who beholds, with purged eye, the awful changes 
and revolutions in the economy of the universe? How 
slight for his consideration are the woes of the forsaken 
female heart, after he has gazed down into, and partly 
fathomed the world-pits, which send the smoke of their tor- 
ment up throughout the universe! And he, whose large 
nature craved for the closest sympathy of all the good and 
beautiful, was not likely to keep by the side of a single 
daughter of man. 

Elissa, with whom Lucifer — ^in a human shape, had ex- 
changed hearts, soon becomes the intense adorer of Feetus, 
who, in this case, beat all the wiles of his fiendish master. 
Her mind is more ambitious and restless than any of the 
former heroines, yet she possesses equal tenderness of heart. 
Hers is a gentle nature — stirred to madness, and madness of 
all the joy and the grief which may be in love. His quick 
eye of sympathy had detected in Elissa's appearance and 
manner, at the very first moment of his introduction to her, 
the impression which his presence had made, and he resolves 
to deepen and confirm it. 

* The breeze, which curls the lake's bright lip, but lifts 
A purer, deeper water to the light ; 
The ruffling of the wild bird's wing but wakes 
A warmer beauty and a downier depth. 
That startled shrink, that faintest blossom-blush 
Of constancy alarmed I Love ! if thou hast 
One weapon in that shining armoury, 
That quiver on thy shoulder, where thou kcep'st 
Each arrowy eye-beam feathered with a sigh ; 
If from that bow, shaped so like beauty's lip, 
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Strang with its string of pearls, thou wilt twang forth 
But one dart, fair into the mark I mean, 
Do it, and I will worship thee for ever.* 

The next scene is — * Everywhere' (by which, probably, we 
are to understand that it is entirely a snbjectiye and not an 
objective scene), and the conversation turns very appro- 
priately upon all themes — matter, mind, inherent evil, and 
eternal God, in all their history. Festus falls asleep : verily, 
' Everywhere' would make a large enough bed ! The dream 
which visits him is a gracious means of winning him to child- 
like reverence and love of God. Lucifer seems aware that 
his unconscious companion is under the secretly transforming 
hand of God. On awakening, Festus recites his sublime 
vision. He had been lifted up through and above all the 
stars into the solitude of the Eternal, that he might hear the 
Gospel of love in the very place where it had first been con- 
ceived, and from the very lips of its Almighty Author. The 
dream 'changed to one of general doom.' All material 
things passed away. The earth had no more a place nor 
the firmament a span, and there was again the dark void. 
God's rational creatures were alone with him, unsurrounded 
by His inanimate works, which had fled from his face, like 
unsubstantial shadows dispersed by irresistible brightness. 
Insensate matter had no place, no form, no existence. The 
world has passed away, but all its inhabitants have come. 
Time is no more, but all its generations are here — gathered 
before the judgment-seat. Is not the following picture sub- 
lime, and infinitely beyond comparison with Byron's celebrated 
sketch of * Darkness,' which merely put a thick night-cap, 
and sent a heavy night-mare, upon the earth — 

* God made all mind and motion cease ; and, lo ! 
The whole was death and peace. An endless time 
Obtained, in which the power of all made failed. 
God bade the worlds to judgment, and they came — 
Pale, trembling, corpse-like. To the souls therein. 
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Then spake the Maker, deathless spirits rise ! 

And straight they thronged aroond the throne. His arm 

The Aimightj then uplift and smote the worlds 

Once, and they fell in fragments like to spray, 

And vanished in their native void. He shook 

The stars from heaven, like rain-drops from a bough ; 

Like tears they poured adown creation*s face. 

Spirit and space were all things. Matter, death. 

And time, left even not a wake to tell 

Where once their track o'er being. God's own light 

Undarkened and unhindered by a sun, 

Glowed forth alone in glory. And through all 

A clear and tremulous sense of God prevailed ; 

Like to the blush of love upon the cheek, 

Or the full feeling lightning through the eye, 

Or the quick music in the chords of harps, 

God judged all creatures unto bliss or woe.* 

Lucifer, then, according to their first covenant, takes Festus 
to hell. There is a fiendish pride displayed at the sight of 
his own world. He exults in the idea that its career, though 
unseen, is through wide and various latitudes in the universe: 



-Man never knows 



How near it comes to him ; but swathed in clouds. 
As though in plumed and palled state, it steals 
Hearse-like and thief-like round the universe, 
Robbing all worlds of many an angel soul.* 

The scene is terrific — occasionally verging on the absolutely 
and vulgarly horrible, and we shudder at the revelry and 
bacchanals of despair. The fiends sing a song, which has too 
much of the qualities of a blasphemous and reckless one in 
some wretched tavern ; and we are even led to think of the 
desirableness of police-interference. But here the Son of God 
appears, and with tears of tender compassion, urges the 
wicked and the miserable to believe and be saved. Scripture 
represents them as believing and trembling. No hope springs 
from their faith ; and, instead of grasping a shield, it clasps 
the edge of the sword of Almighty wrath. But whatever we 
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may think of the orthodoxy of this scene, its poetry is both 
sablime and pathetic. One of the fiends accepts the salva- 
tion, and urges all around him to the same refuge, when 
Lucifer starts up in a rage. This is the only occasion on 
which he ever betrays deep and personal hatred and revenge, 
and the wrathful words which he utters would have been 
more characteristic of Milton's ' Satan.* 

♦ Son of God ! 



Go on redeeming ! I will go on damning ! 
God ! go on making ! I will go on marring. 
Go on believing, man I I go on tempting. 
Saint I angel ! cherub ! seraph I and archangel ! 
Go ye on blessing ! I will go on cursing ! ' 

Yet soon he regains his own character of sublime indiflference; 
and whilst many are believing and being saved, he stays not 
to resist God's will, but summons Festus away to other 
scenes ! Festus leaves hell, with a prediction that 
' The river of all life, which flows through heaven, 
Shall yet reach thee, and overflood thy flames.' 

But is it so written in the Book ? Is such a change to come 
over the destiny of the lost ? Are not the chances of change 
greater for eternity than for time ? In the one, the machinery 
of some lots is so simple, and the agency so self-repeating, 
that variation were a miracle ; whereas, in the other, is there 
not an almost inextricable coipplication of events, and an 
incalculable number of working forces, so that change may 
well be anticipated as producible? In time, also, man's 
existence may have advanced so far, that the desired revolu- 
tion is too slow for death, and the blessing descends on his 
head, laid low in the dust ; whereas, in the boundless range 
of eternity, is there not room for vicissitude ? Delusions all I 
An induction of dreams ! Change in state after death most 
result from the fickleness of God's character ; and in Jehovah 
dare he look for the shadow of turning — the only precursor 
of a change to the sinner ! To all the lost give the blessed 
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companiouship and the high service of Hope. She, weary 
with constant and vain effort, will soon fold her heavy wings 
in the felt darkness, through height after height of which she 
had striven to rise in search of one ray — the messenger of 
change ; and will close her strained eye, which has sought to 
discover, amid the burning desolation, one frail shoot of ver- 
dure — the emblem of coming spring ; and glad that, unlike 
the miserable minds she went to solace, she is not immortal 
— she dies ! Where is the hope that could outlive the un- 
changeability of Godf God remaining always the same, 
will ever be the hater and the punisher of sin, and the ful- 
filler of His threats. Yain to look for a pliant hour ! Vain 
to watch a relaxing feeling or a slackening purpose ! Ouilt's 
long existence and familiarity will not, in the least, abate the 
strength of that indignation which cursed the malignant 
stranger's first steps on our fair and innocent earth. 

The lessons of Lucifer have not been without effect on the 
mind of Festus, who, when assured that his end, and that of 
the world, are nigh, reasons falsely about the sin which both 
have displayed : — 

* Nor yet can we o'ercome our nature here, 
Would we. If, therefore, passion strike the heart, 
Let it have length of line and plenteous play. 
The safety of superior principles 
Lies in exhaustion of the lower ones, 
However vast or violent.' 

These are the very sentiments of the evil one ; — ^to sin, is to 
exhaust and work out sin ; and there nearly comes a trial, in 
which, according to this mode of sanctification, Festus was 
to gid rid of his remaining earthly tendencies. For a scene 
takes place between him and Elissa, of the most passionate 
and voluptuous character. 'Life is at blood-heat' iu every 
look, word, and action. We regret that the secret force and 
impetuosity of the urgent temptation should have been so 
palpably given by Mr Bailey. The excited and trembling 
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girl shriuks from her too ardent lover, and asks, ' How dare 
we love each other as we do ? ' There is mutual sorrow — not 
the sorrow which chastens, but that which quickens desire, 
and the bitter tears wept are like oil cast upon the flames. 
Fortunately, when Elissa has said in the anguish of felt weak- 
ness : — 



* I feared how it would end. 

Can nothin^j^ less than sinning sate the soul ? 
Can nothing hat perdition serve to nest 
Our hearts, after so sweet a flight of love ?* 

Lucifer makes his appearance. He accuses her of having 
forsaken him for Festus. As we have already noticed that, 
in spite of the fine poetry, Lucifer's love for Elissa is a blot 
upon the drama, we can take little interest in the tone of 
feigned sorrow which Lucifer now adopts. We could endure 
him in almost any character but that of a rejected suitor ; 
nor can we fancy him singing, ' Shall I, wasting in despair, 
die, because a lover's fair ? * 

We next find Elissa alone, mourning the absence of Festus, 
and pining to death, through the stages of a gentle mad- 
ness. Lucifer visits her; and when she learns that he is 
more than mortal, she presses him to bring Festus as her 
last and greatest comforter. The fiend kills her by a word 
uttered for the purpose, just as the eager footsteps of his 
pupil are heard approaching. Lucifer is too literally a mur- 
derer, and this scene of assassination is out of keeping with 
the poem. 

We shall now step out from the course of the drama, the 
changes and incidents of which dash on grandly, like the 
rapids of a cataract, to the close. We shall simply mention 
these. Henceforth Festus loathes life; his past has been 
entirely severed from his present ; and he stands forlorn and 
desolate, balanced upon a single and isolated moment. Love 
and knowledge he has tried; and their many and dear objects 
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haye shot ' past him, like a train npon an iron road.' He 
says sadly — 



- 1 have drained 



Life of all love, as doth an iron rod 
The heavens of lightning ; I have done with it, 
And all its waking woes, and dreamt-of joys. 
No more shall beaotj star the air I live in/ 

He now demands from Lucifer the dominion of the earth. 
His rod of sway swallows up every other rod. Still he is 
unsatisfied and all impatient for the fulfilment of his destiny. 
He cleanses his heart for the searching eye of God in judg- 
ment. His guardian angel appears, declaring that the hour 
of his final redemption draws nigh. He becomes fascinated 
with the idea of death, the only thing which time can now 
bring as a blessing. He would boldly face it, but God bids 
him forbear, and the decree soon comes. The millennial 
state emerges, earth is all one Eden, and hope, love, and 
faith, rejoice over the new creation. All these scenes are 
presented in brief but bright perspective. He visits the 
shadowy realm of Hades, where Lucifer is confined. The 
judgment- day comes, and next the heaven of heavens opens. 
Lucifer beholds Festus glorified, parts with him, as for aye, 
and is about to seek his own outer darkness, when he is ad- 
dressed by God in words which contain his reversed destiny, 
and express the one moral of this remarkable poem. 

^ Stay, spirit I all created things unmade. 
It suits not the eternal laws of good 
That evil be immortal. In all space 
Is joy and glory ; and the gladdened stars, 
Exultant in the sacrifice of sin, 
And of all human matter in themselves. 
Leap forth as though to welcome earth to heaven — 
Leap forth and die. All nature disappears. 
Shadows are passed away. Through all is light. 
Man is as high above temptation now. 
And where by grace he always shall remain 
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As ever san o*er sea ; and sin is bnrned 

In hell to ashes with the dust of death ; 

The worlds themselves are but as dreams within 

Their souU who lived in them ; and thou art null, 

And thy vocation useless, gone with them. 

Therefore shall heaven rejoice in thee again, 

And the lost tribes of angels who, with thee, 

Wedded themselves to woe, and all who dwell 

Around the dizzy centres of all worlds, 

Again be blessed with the blessedest. 

And thou, who cam'st to heaven to claim one soul. 

Remain possessed of all. • • • Bright Child 

Of Morning, once again thou shinest fair 

0*er all the starry armaments of light.* 

We have only to close our remarks with a brief general 
estimate of * Festus.' 

It furnishes profounder views of man, the universe, Provi- 
dence, and God, than can be found in any other work of 
genius; and the name, Prophet, in the modem and rather 
heathenish sense, may fitly be applied to Mr Bailey. For 
ideal pictures of all that is sublime and beautiful in nature it 
is also unsurpassed, and there is more of the life of the ele- 
ments in it, than stirred the musings of ^ Childe Harold.' 
We cannot acquiesce with Mr Gilfillau's wish, that the 
author would entirely sever the poetic and philosophical 
passages from the plan, and consign the plan to destruction. 
That would be like trying to pluck the roses from the cheek, 
and to steal the expression from the eyes, and then dooming 
the face and form to ruin. It is the plan, moreover, which 
makes the work a prodigy; and, whilst we object to its 
theology, we must admire its originality, comprehensiveness, 
and consistency. In some respects it resembles Goethe's 
'Faust,' as, in both works, the human heart is exhibited 
under temptation, as insinuated by the companionship, teach- 
ing and bribes of the arch-fiend. But Goethe does not show 
the tempter's relation to Providence, and he sketches but a 
narrow scene in the universe, with its dark problem omitted. 
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Mr Bailey, however, dramatizes man in his fundamental state 
regarding good and evil, and places him in the circle of the 
universe, of the history of which he is the exponent. What- 
ever comparisons may be instituted as to the respective 
powers of artistic execution possessed by Goethe and Bailey, 
there can be no doubt that the latter has surpassed the 
former, in point of a bold and comprehensive design. The 
same subject treated of by both, had occurred to the dreams 
of Coleridge, but in a much less extended and elevated aspect 
than the youthful Bailey has chosen. As a proof that onr 
young poet's conception is more grand than even the gigantic 
genius of Coleridge had formed in outline, we adduce the fol- 
lowing passage from the * Table Talk :' — 

* Before I had seen Groethe's Faust, I conceived the plan of a work 
— a drama which was to be to my mind — what the Faust was to 
Goethe's. My Faust was old Michael Scott, a mach better, and 
more likely original than Faust. He appeared in the midst of his 
disciples, enthusiastic, ebullient, shedding around him bright surmises 
of discoveries fully perfected in after times, and inculcating the study 
of nature and its secrets as the pathway to the acquisition of power. 
He did not love knowledge for itself, but in order to be powerful. 
This poison-speck infected his mind from the beginning. The priests 
suspect, circumvent, and accuse him — he is thrown into solitary con- 
finement — this constituted the proiogus of the drama. A pause of 
four or five years takes place, at the end of which Michael makes his 
escape from prison — a soured, gloomy, miserable man. He cannot 
study ; of what avail had his study been to him ? His knowledge 
had failed to preserve him from the fangs of the persecutors : he 
could not command the lightning or the storm to wreak their furies 
upon those whom he hated. Away with learning I to the winds with 
all pretences to knowledge! We know nothing: we are fools — 
beasts I Anon I tempt him. I made him dream, gave him wine, 
and passed the most exquisite of women before him ; but out of his 
reach. Is there then no knowledge by which these pleasures can be 
commanded ? That way lay witchcraft, and to witchcraft he turns 
with all his soul. He has many failures, some successes ; he learns 
the chemistry of exciting drugs and exploding powders, and the pro- 
perties of light ; his appetites and curiosity are stimulated, and his 
craving for mental domination revives. He tries to raise the devil, 
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and the devil comes. My devil was to be like Goethe's — the uni- 
versal humourist, who should make all things vain. I had many a 
trick for him to play — some better than any in the Faust. Michael 
is miserable ; he has power, but no peace ; and he every day more 
keenly feels the tyranny of hell surrounding him. In vain he seems 
to assert empire over the devil by imposing the most extravagant 
tasks-; one thing is as easy as another to the devil. ^* What next, 
Michael,** is repeated with more imperious servility. Michael groans 
in spirit ; his power is a curse ; he commands women and wine, but 
the women seem fictitious, and the wine does not make him drunk. 
He hates the devil, and tries to cheat him. He studies to cozen hell, 
but in vain. Sometimes, the deviFs finger turns over the page for 
him, and Michael hears a whisper, "Try that." The tremor in- 
creases ; Michael feels that he is a slave. Lost to hope, he throws 
himself into every sensual excess, in the mid-career of which, he sees 
Agatha — my Margaret, and endeavours to seduce her. She loves 
him, and the devil facilitates their meetings, but she resists all 
attempts to ruin her. Long struggles of passion ensue, in which his 
affections are called forth against his appetites, and, love-born, the 
idea of the redemption of the lost will dawns upon his mind. This 
is perceived by the devil, and the humourist becomes serious and 
menacing. A fearful succession of conflicts takes place, in which 
Agatha helps and suffers. In the end, after subjecting him to every 
imaginable horror and agony, I made him triumphant, and poured 
peace into his soul in the conviction of a salvation for sinners 
through God*s grace.* 

From the foregoing, it is plain that in no respect was 
Coleridge's plan so comprehensive as Bailey's, whether we 
look at God, Satan, man, or woman, — a present or a future 
world. The tricks of magic would not have unfolded much 
of the universe. They would have been like rockets sent 
up to explore the starry systems. 

As the design is original, not less so are the impersona- 
tions. Lucifer is a new character both to poetry and theo- 
logy. He is more an angel of light than he ever looked 
before ; — and this was necessary, — otherwise we should have 
been repelled by the idea of a restoration to his original 
estate in heaven. Yet we feel that he is more deeply rooted 
in, and more entirely identified with evil, than is any other 
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impersonation of the fiend. Milton's Satan, Byron's Lucifer, 
Goethe's Mephistopheles, are only shown in their individual 
depravity. In them, wickedness is a bad passion against 
God or against goodness; bnt wickedness is his mission. 
The sublime indifference of his character is fearful This 
would not have been perfect, had it wanted a sly humour — 
not indeed carried to excess, or manifested in such tricks as 
Goethe ascribes to Mephistopheles. The sermon in the 
market-place brings out this feature. Indifference is always 
a little jocular with the scruples, tremblings, and faintings of 
others. On several occasions, and in the midst of great 
seriousness, this crackles forth. Thus, after a graphic sketch 
of the follies, vices, and woes of the world, he concludes with 
a pleasant apostrophe : — 

* Dear world, thou art 

Of all things under heaven, by me most loved, 
The most consistent, the least fallible. 
Believe me ever thine affectionate 
Lucifer. P.S. Sweet, remember me ! * 

That postscript is tender as a young ladjr's. Again, after 
a speech of ardent love from Festus to Helen, Lucifer, who 
had overheard it, says — 

* Thou talk*st of hearts, in style to me quite fresh : 
The human hearths about a pound of flesh ! ' 

In several passages, Lucifer's appearance is described in 
language which none but Milton has surpassed. When he 
was taken from earth and confined to his own place, thus 
looked he : — 

* Shielded and drawn up close 



Behind a broken and decaying world, 

From which the light had vanished like the light 

Out of a death-shrunk eye, sat Lucifer, 

Midst, in the powers of darkness, and the hosts 

Of hell, enthroned sublime : and all were still 

As ambushed silence round the Foe of God. 

But oh ! how changed from him we knew in heaven ! 
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Whose brightness nothing made might match or mar I 
Who rose, and it was mom ; who stretched his wing, 
And stepped from star to star ; so changed he showed 
Most like a shadowj meteor, through which 
The stars' dim glint — woe-wasted, pined with pain.' 

The female characters are noble and delicate conceptions, 
— intellectual without any blue-stocking quality, and chaste 
without the least frigidity. They are distinguished from 
each other by the finest shades. Clara is marked by a con- 
templative mood, Helen by girlish happiness, and Elissa 
by intensity of passion. True, it may be said, that all the 
heromes might have been sisters, — they are so like each 
other. Yes, and but for this, we apprehend, they could not 
in succession have captivated the heart of Festus. Any 
shrewd reflector upon his own heart and consciousness, must 
have felt that there was a strange fascination upon him 
from all ladies, who happened to be types of his first love. 
Perhaps it could be alleged as a pervading defect of this 
drama, that there is too great a uniformity in all the promi- 
nent tendencies of character in the personages, and in the 
general tone of sentiment which their dialogues expresses. 
They seem all to be diversities of Festus, the hero. Even 
Lucifer is but the Lucifer-element eliminated out of Festus, 
and embodied in a distinct personation ; and all the heroines 
are but she-forms of Festus ; and Festus, without doubt, is 
Mr Bailey himself. [1847.] 
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HUGH MILLER. 

True genius will educate itself amid the most unfavourable 
circumstances, and with apparently the most inadequate 
means, and will shine forth through and beyond the obscurity 
and difficulties of the humblest and most untoward lot. Its 
birth gives it a charter, securing the means both of its life and 
immortality. Fear not lest a lack of books and teachers may 
leave it undeveloped, or the absence of kindly patronage, at 
any or all of its stages, may cause it to remain unknowing or 
unknown. Nature will cherish her own — her many sources of 
inspiration will supply all deficiencies of instruction — genius 
will grow, if not upon letters, at least upon her glorious lessons 
communicated pure and fresh — and she will see to it, that her 
pupil act and succeed in the world. By a process which dis- 
penses almost wholly with mediate art or subordinate aid, she 
herself will impart a wisdom which is not only independent 
of, but superior to learning. She can deposit and build up 
thoughts which, like her own mountains, were never collected 
and arranged by human might and skill; and she can pour into 
the mind inexhaustible sentiments which, like her own oceans, 
were never accumulated by the labour of man. We avow our 
entire disbelief in genius — as an abortion — a thing which shall 
either not live for want of education, or not work and gain for 
itself a name on account of sinister circumstances. Among 
the tragedies of genius, this would have been the direst ; for 
what can be conceived more mournful than that genius should 
perish or, rather, never come to the birth for want of a 
schoolmaster, or that it should be utterly paralyzed by the 
cold hand of penury, and prevented from making worthy 
exertions to render itself known ? But such a tragedy has 
never occurred. We deny that genius can be frustrated by 
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the ignorance, obscurity, or poverty of its possessors. Instead 
of school or college, it may have the field or the shop of 
physical labour ; yet it learns and absorbs, within its being, 
the finest essence of knowledge ; for, as Providence, that feeds 
the sparrow, will not neglect the human body, — so Providence, 
that ministers to simple intellect, will not overlook what is far 
more precious — genius; and the God who furnished ways 
and means of instruction for the inquisitive mind of Benjamin 
Franklin, could not withhold what was needed for the 
intuitive soul of Robert Bums. Instead, too, of a free plat- 
form on which genius can, in the public view, attest itself and 
do its deeds, it may occupy but a corner of the lowliest 
station, may have no patronage to bring it forward for trial, 
may find but little leisure for prosecuting its work, may have 
to become an heir of fame before it can be acknowledged as 
a candidate even, and may have to secure immortality ere it 
can hope for present popularity ; and yet it is sure of accom- 
plishing its grand wonders, and of being appreciated and 
rewarded. 

We are not here getting up some rhetoric for the common 
case of the * prosecution of knowledge under diflSculties,' or 
speaking of the overpraised men who turn out scholars with- 
out the assistance of grammars, dictionaries, or schools, and 
who manage to store themselves with cargoes of all kinds of 
information, though their Ubrary was very small. We do not 
refer to the prodigies represented by the American black- 
smith, Elihu Burritt ; we are speaking of a class of far higher 
minds, and of a nobler and rarer result than the acquisition 
of mere knowledge. Neither are we referring to individuals 
who, from being poor members of a trade or profession rise 
to be Lord Mayors of London, Lord Provosts of Edinburgh, 
or Glasgow, or even Lord High Chancellors of England. 
Boys are often reminded, by moralising seniors, of the wealth, 
power, and honour which indomitable and unremitting energy 
— working against a thousand disadvantages — has secured 
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for some indiyidual who had no hereditary claim upon the 
envied gifts of fortnne, but seemed bom to ancestral poverty 
and obscurity. His breaking of the rigorous entail of an 
ignoble lot, and his rising — ^in spite of circumstances that 
would have baffled a struggling young Hercules — ^to an 
eminent social station, are represented in glowing colours to 
the view of * goody ' juveniles who are told to * go and do 
likewise,' as the best possible epitome of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule. The favourite picture for this 
moral is a boy plainly rigged out, but unimpeachably clean 
in face, hands, and clothes [for, as he is to turn out a great 
man, he must have been provided with a very excellent 
mother, whose character will bear to be alluded to in every 
tribute paid to her remarkable son] and either literally 
penniless or with only 7|d. in his pocket, quitting the parental 
roof, subsequently to become the Lord Mayor of London or 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ! This is the * ne plus ultra * 
of human achievement, as well as the most brilliant contrast 
to the humble cradle in which the * coming ' civic potentate, 
the future town-Jupiter, was rocked. Yet we are perverse 
enough to believe that there are sublimer stations than the 
civic chair, and that there is nobler merit than suffices to lift 
a person out of the dust and raise him to that elevation. We 
do hold that there is little of a miracle in a man emerging 
from an humble lot and climbing up to municipal dignities. 
No prodigous talents or transcendent virtues are required for 
the ascent ; and one instance of a peasant boy instinctively 
taking to literature, nursing and educating his genius in the 
midst of hard manual labour, and producing — in the environ- 
ment of the myriad ills of penury — ^immortal poetry, is 
infinitely more glorious, both as a spectacle and as a 
stimulus, than the long list of the sons of the poor struggUng 
upwards, by money-making zeal and skill, to social and civic 
consequence. It is, however, unfortunate that, whilst the 
unremitting energy which carries the latter away from an 
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ignoble station onwards and upwards to wealth, dignity, 
influence, and the grandeurs of civic sway, has had no injuri- 
ous effect upon their health, or arrested — in them — ^the due 
aldermanic proportions and the majestic paunch itself, — the 
struggles of the former have shattered their constitution — so 
that the head, crowned with unfading laurel, is prematurely 
grey and, ever uneasy from pain and exhaustion, soon de- 
mands the repose of the grave. The poor lads who have 
fought life's battle bravely and successfully, and become Lord 
Mayors, are none the worse for their early struggles, but will 
live thirty or forty years to enjoy the pride, pomp, and luxury 
of the exalted sphere to which they have risen, — thus actually 
spending a longer period in their new lot than in that within 
which they were born and might — ^like all their ancestors — 
have lived and died; but alasl how different is it with 
almost all the representatives of the other and the more 
iUustrious class, and what wrecks these appear after the per- 
formances which have immortalized their names I 

In Scotland, the spectacle of the sons of the poor and the 
humble acquiring for themselves a University education, and 
attaining, not only to the clerical office, but also to the 
honour of * Doctors of Divinity,' is very common ; yet this 
only shows a little well-directed industry and perseverance, 
and they may all possess nothing better than a very common- 
place intellect. None of them may be capable of producing 
a single sentence of pulpit oratory or of theological literature, 
that shall survive the day of their death. 

We repeat that there is nothing in a poor man becoming 
very intelligent or very wealthy or very respectable. Industry 
in reading and assiduity in business, with a few lucky turns 
of the wheel of fortune, will lead to one or all of the results. 
We are speaking exclusively of the education which genius 
gets, and of the rank to which it rises, through every formid- 
able hindrance. If our readers do not recognize an essential 
peculiarity in genius compared with talent of all kinds and 
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degrees, we write in vain, and it will not be anderstood how 
the edacation and work of men of genins cannot be spoiled 
or thwarted, by the circumstances which may, and often do, 
most effectually keep men of mere talent, both ignorant and 
unknown. Blihu Burritt might easily have been prevented 
from acquiring his stock of learning and his modicum of 
notoriety, and he might still have been a slave of the anvil ; 
but it was impossible, in the nature of things, that Robert 
Bums should remain untaught, or that, though doomed 
originally to drive horses and plough the field, he should live 
without influencing men, and penetrating, by his faculty of 
song, the human heart, or that he should die to be forgotten. 
It is not because genius is superhuman, but because it is more 
specifically and intensely human — because it is the manhood 
of man — ^more akin to, and more apt and yearning for Nature 
— that it is initiated into wisdom, and installed into power 
and fame. What else shall see, if genius be blind 1 What 
else shall rule and receive homage, if genius be kept in the 
shade ? 

We confidently repeat that genius will master all the diffi- 
culties which threaten to prevent its growth and development, 
and will struggle, through every obstacle, into an appropriate 
sphere of action, and mount up into its own place of renown. 
Without the common appliances of learning, and outside the 
waUs of academies and universities, it is nurtured and trained ; 
and, though beset by the myriad evils of poverty, it ventures 
on the high achievements which bestow immortality. Let 
the man who is endowed with genius have only the average 
allotment of mortal life, and however disadvantageous his 
position may be, he will yet vindicate his nature, and die sur- 
rounded by the tokens and proofs of what he really was. He 
will be taught, though he may have scarcely any other books 
than the face of nature and of man. For him to live is to 
learn, and his daily existence absorbs intellectual elements. 
In • place of formal instructions which need to be tested and 
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realized, he has intaitions which need only to be received ; 
and when the results of these are matured and arranged, how 
precious are they alongside of mechanically communicated 
wisdom ! Robert Burns, in the fields through which he drove 
his plough, grew mentally ; and when he met Dugald Stewart 
— not at a ploughing match, but in the lists of conversation 
— how small a man did the Edinburgh philosopher look com- 
pared with the Ayrshire peasant ! And, farther, just as the 
man of genius grows on the materials of nature, which are 
open to him alone, so when he comes within the reach of 
books, these are more to him than to any other man. To 
him, a volume is more than a library to others. By contact, 
he exhausts books of all their thought more quickly and 
thoroughly. To him history has no dry bones, and science 
no dead mechanism. And though he should be doomed to 
hard manual labour, and toil at his unsuitable task all day 
like a brute, yet his genius will find ways and means of dis- 
playing itself. We have no faith in * village Miltons,' for we 
have all faith in Providence, that the highest gifts shall not 
be buried. If the heavenly power did exist, it would infallibly 
have manifested itself. The muse that was qualified to utter 
* Paradise Lost ' would not have been dumb ; and our wonder 
is that the real Milton was allowed to postpone that poem 
until the evening of his life. But then he had previously 
given indubitable evidence of being competent to produce the 
master-piece of his country's literature. The internal action 
of genius is sure to work itself outwards to the light, and no 
combination of circumstances can check the outgoing of such 
a power. Death has often come suddenly and prematurely ; 
yet Keats and Shelley, in the spring, and Burns and Byron, 
in the summer of life, had already given to the world full 
assurance of what they were, and abundant are the laurels 
decking their early tombs. Genius against all difficulties and 
discouragements, hardships and fates I It may encounter 
enemies, but never conquerors ; all things that assist it are 
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its seryants and not its masters ; and when it lacks those, it 
can serve itself. 

Hugh Miller is a fine example of true genius educating 
itself amid unfavourable circumstances, and, in the face of all 
obstacles, producing works, the fame of which will be lasting. 
We are proud of our countryman, and Scotland may well 
boast of her son. His history, whenever it shall be detailed, 
will furnish a rare stimulus to kindred minds complaining of 
a lot very ungenial, but not more ungenial and ill-starred 
than the one from which Mr Miller has bravely, and by his 
own unassisted efforts, escaped. But if that history is only 
to be detailed after his death, long may we remain ignorant 
of it ; and let the stimulus to intellectual prowess come only 
from many fresh achievements of his in the future ! He is, 
as yet, in his prime, his enthusiasm unspent, and his vigour 
unabated ; nay, there is evidently the strongest and the best 
reserve of both in him still ; and we confidently expect that 
now, when his struggles with obstacles are over, his labours 
in the field which he has long loved so well, and into which 
he courageously forced his way, will be more transcendent. 
He will prove himself one 

* Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, dally self-surpast.' 

Bom and bred in obscurity, receiving only the simplest 
elements of such rude scholarship as was deemed necessary to 
all boys in uncivilised Cromarty ; apprenticed, when but a 
lad, to the mason's trade, and following it steadily for many 
years, — these were not the most propitious circumstances in 
which genius could be reared ; and his success must be wholly 
ascribed to native energy, and to his own high aspirations 
and gallant exertions, and not to accidents of good luck. The 
boy had a vague consciousness of the powers within him ; he 
helped himself ; the fireside tales and legends, which merely 
awakened the fear or curiosity of his playmates, opened up 
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old ages and different worlds to his imaginative and specalative 
soul ; and nature, which was but a play-ground to his com- 
panions, was his school, whilst his long and solitary rambles 
were earnest though informal studies. All this training was 
apart from alphabet and spelling-book. When a youth, he 
also helped himself. He was largely and eagerly observant, 
and deeply reflective concerning a world of things quite foreign 
to the trade to which he was bound. He toiled in a quarry ; 
but his own mind was a rich quarry in which he constantly 
worked, all alone and unassisted. Let readers turn to Mr 
Miller's *01d Red Sandstone,' the introductory chapter of 
which records his employments on the first day that he wore 
the mason's apron, and they will see how his young mind was 
very decidedly forming and enriching itself. 

With cheerful temperament, and not m a spirit of sullen 
resignation, young Miller prosecuted his trade. Still, his 
mind, by a close observation and study of nature, was rapidly 
progressing in science and literature. His labours as a mason, 
instead of interfering with, were quietly subordinated to, his 
intellectual training ; and the quarry gave him his first lessons 
of geology and his brightest dreams of poetry. Indeed, his 
hard and long manual employments seem to have been little 
more to him than the trifling amount of out-of-door exercise 
which any literary man may take. So paramount in his ten- 
dencies, aspirations, and purposes, was mental cultivation, so 
conscious was he that it was best attained in communion 
with nature, and so uninterrupted was that communion, that 
the manual tasks, which would have looked in other eyes 
altogether foreign and obstructive, were regarded by him 
as proper initiatives to the career of his genius. He com- 
plains of ' sore hands,' not of thwarted aims, nor of ambition 
baffled. But then, we must calculate what great force and 
comprehensiveness his genius must have possessed, when, 
instead of being overborne, it could convert all the circum- 
stances of physical toil, into the arrangements and methods of 
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stady. His mental economy, like a providence, was aronnd 
all his days and scenes of labour, edacing and bnilding itself 
up silently but unceasingly. 

After many years of toil as a mason, he was introduced to 
the world, both as a literary and a scientific man ; and it was 
at once seen that he deserved and would maintain a high 
standing. He had been endowed with the complement of 
faculties which constitute a great man ; he had sedulously 
cultivated these ; he had accomplished himself so as to be a 
master in most of the departments of science and literature ; 
his mind was, in no respect, untutored ; his fervid imagination 
and abundant humour were under the control of a most refined 
taste, and his very style was as exquisitely beautiful as it was 
sinewy, a model of delicate elegance not less than of fresh and 
robust strength. This self-educated man came forth from 
the quarry, worthy to stand side by side with any contem- 
poraries who had been privileged, since their boyhood, with 
all the books, teachers, and leisure desirable. Bat for his 
deficiencies in a knowledge of the classical languages, he was, 
at least, their equal in all the branches of learning ; whilst 
few of them would even presume to rival him in his power of 
original speculation and bold generalization upon the literary 
or the scientific materials which he had accumulated for him- 
self. We do not speak of his productions as a journalist, 
though, upon some social and political questions, he has 
elucidated hidden principles with remarkable clearness and 
precision. Upon all subjects he is dissatisfied until he has 
reached down, through the complexity of facts, operations, and 
symptoms, to the one law which comprehends and explains 
the whole. In short, as a profound thinker over a wide range, 
as a geologist, discovering and teaching, and as a Uterary 
critic, Mr Miller has taken one of the highest stations in the 
present generation ; and he has the enviable satisfaction of 
feeling that he has done so, in spite of many grievous dis- 
advantages and obstacles. Poor men, especially Scotchmen, 
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have become rich and iafluential, and often an indnstrioas 
tradesman, who began with the quarry, ends with the civic 
chair ; but Mr Miller has reached an incomparably higher 
place. Brought up as a mason, he might, like many thousands 
of his brother workmen, have acquired wealth ; but he has 
proposed and achieved a nobler aim, and his name will be 
mentioned long after the wealthy are forgotten even by their 
heirs. It is also worthy of notice, that his intellectual efforts 
have not simply resulted in works for which originality with- 
out learning was sufficient. Whilst none but a man of bom 
insight, none, also, but a man of great and varied accomplish- 
ments, could have produced such works. He nurtured his own 
strength for working, and provided both his own materials 
and his own implements of work. We have to contemplate 
not only a man of remarkable native energy, but also one 
who, in spite of a thousand obstacles, has mastered and trained 
that energy, and turned it to the best account. Gifted with 
genius, he has found for it a full development, by cultivating 
his talents (which are indispensable to genius as its instru- 
ments), and by furnishing materials of knowledge which his 
talents might arrange, elaborate, and prepare for the higher 
uses to which his genius should put them. His genius has 
grown, perfectly unassisted ; and so have his talents ; and so 
have his materials of knowledge. 

We shall not consider Mr Miller's controversial writings. 
It is a pity that he came near to the * Disruption,' and allowed 
himself to be entangled publicly with either one side or other. 
A literary press-gang should have carried him off from Edin- 
burgh. We remember, however, and must mention one case 
in which he allowed his feelings as a partizan to influence him 
very unworthily. The man whom he attacked was one of 
high genius, Mr Thomas Aird. It is to be noticed that each 
denounced the ecclesiastical views of the other. But Mr 
Miller laboured hard, not to refute Mr Aird's arguments, but 
to depreciate his genius, representing the author of some of 
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the finest prose and poetry which this age has produced, as 
bat a third or fonrth-rate literary man, and affecting to treat 
him with contempt. Yet he could not but feel that Mr Aird 
was, at least, his equal ; and he must have often remembered, 
with pain, the strain of unjust and reckless depreciation in 
which he indulged.^ 

Mr Miller's first work was entitled — * Scenes and Legends 
of the North of Scotland.' 

As a description and illustration of a district, it is unique 
and unrivalled, displaying science and philosophy, his imagina- 
tion, humour, and pathos, all doing honour to his natal soil, 
and rendering it as interesting to others as it was to himself. 
A comparatively insignificant locality becomes, when explored, 
a rich kingdom. We have no such account of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow as Mr Miller has given of his native Cromarty. 
The landscape sketches are wonderfully vivid, the manners, 
habits, customs, employments, and mental characteristics of 
the population are forcibly and minutely depicted, whilst the 
various forms of superstition, that, in the times of old, cast 
their shadows over the landscape, and over the mind of the 
population, are arranged into a mythology worthy of the 
North, or are presented skilfully in most interesting tales. 
All the parts of the wide picture are in keeping ; and when he 
introduces a geological view of the district, its clay and stones 
do not cover up and bury existing objects ; the science is 
under ground, the mined chambers and galleries neither 
destroying the poetic vegetation on the surface, nor inter- 
fering with the delight of the strolling and unscientific specta- 
tor. But more remarkable, even, than the author's power of 
graphic description, is his vein of reflection and philosophy. 
What he shows, leads to ample and valuable speculation, or 
to moral musing. If it be a single object, it has a class 
which he must indicate ; if it be a class, it has a type which 

^ Sabiequently Mr Miller made ample atonement for this injoatice, and delight^ 
both in public and in priyate, to enlogise Mr Aird'a poetry. 
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he must exhibit ; if it be a simple fact, it has a circle of affi- 
nities and a series of influences, which he must contemplate ; 
if it be a history, it has one or two points of growth and bias, 
which he must make prominent. He is discursive, not in the 
search of objects and incidents to be mentioned and narrated, 
but in the investigation of principles and in the tracing of 
associated ideas. When superficial readers may be disposed 
to chide him for rambling, he is then most closely prosecuting 
his subject, and reducing its origin to nature or the heart 
of man ; or he is generalizing it, and showing all the facts 
that are akin. Each chapter closes with a series of profound 
observations, which have a very extensive application, and 
yet are in finest harmony with the peculiar topics he has 
discussed. 

The book is a prose-poem on the author's native district. 
Every thing that had grown up under Mr Miller's own eye, 
had been studied in the spirit of poetry and philosophy, and, 
to a great extent, it brings out his mental history. The 
locality, as evolved out of Mr Miller's mind, contains the 
memoirs of himself The passions, musings, thoughts, and 
associations of long years, are disclosed. It is not egotistical, 
yet his perfect individuality is imaged with the strongest 
features. We have not only the Scenes and Legends of the 
North, but the Man of the North — Mr Miller himself; and 
the mind in which the scenes ond legends were stored up, is, 
along with these, transferred to the page. This gives the 
book a peculiar interest ; for Nature's Hugh Miller is fully as 
much worth studying as Nature's Cromarty. 

Every reader of the book will esteem it as superior, beyond 
all degrees of comparison, to the writings of Mrs Grant on 
the Highlands. The chapter on superstition is more valuable, 
both for romance and philosophy, than Mrs Grant's entire 
treatise illustrative of the same theme. Yet we have looked 
in vain for any explanation of a fact which the penetrating 
soul of John Foster pointed out many years ago. The 
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Essayist, who took the deepest interest in the mythology of 
half-civilized nations, and, especially of the ancient High- 
landers, remarked, in 1812 : — 

* After all that has been written, and all poetical relics that hare 
been produced, it still appears impossible to form any distinct idea of 
the mode of subsistence, and the degree and kind of knowledge, power, 
or happiness attributed by these Celtic tribes to separate spirits. No 
comprehensive and systematic economy of their condition seems to 
hare been matured by their poets. The rude conception of their 
existence seems to keep them in being, rather that they may not be 
lost to the surrivors, and that there may be society for these sunrivors 
to go to, when they also shall depart, than to regard them as existing 
for their own sake, in an independent and a dignified economy. Nor 
would it seem that they were regarded as in possession of any very 
animated kind of happiness ; which is rather strange, when we con- 
sider the ardent affection with which departed friends were remem- 
bered, and the lively interest with which the survivors are represented 
as anticipating their own removal into the disembodied society. This 
deficiency of attraction in the state of the separate spirits, strikes us 
so forcibly, that, though it will be allowed that such a people might 
feel much interest in the thought of rejoining their dead friends in any 
state not positively unhappy, yet we may reasonably doubt whether 
the complacency, in the view of death, could be so much a thing of 
course as is implied in the writings of many. It was very necessary 
that these pensive mountaineers should be, in some good measure, 
habitually willing to quit the society of the living for that of the dead ; 
as else, their living so close on the frontier of the world of spirits, and 
with so slight a barrier between, must have been felt a very oppressive 
privilege ; for it should seem that the imagined appearances and voices 
of their departed friends most generally communicated warnings of 
approaching death. And it is to be observed, that these communica- 
tions from departed spirits have, in the representation, a verj' mourn- 
ful character on the part of both the beings by whom and the persons 
to whom, they are made. The forms imagined to be seen are not only 
of shadowy and ominous aspect, but also have an expression of de- 
solateness, languor, and melancholy ; the voices, though soft and sweet, 
have a tone, and convey impressions, strongly allied to pensive sorrow; 
and emotions, partaking, in full sympathy, of this mournful quality, 
are represented as excited in those to whom the solemn communica- 
tion is made. In short, if the quality and effect of their supernatural 
vititings are at all correctly represented to as, it is impossible to avoid 
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the conviction, that there was not a predominance of happy feeling in 
the sentiments which the ancient Highlanders entertained, concerning 
their relation with the world of spirits. In this respect, their mytho- 
logy, while of 80 much more pathetic a cast than what we chiefly know 
of the Scandinavian, appears greatly inferior for animating excite- 
ment. The Hall of Odin, with its lively and heroic company, and its- 
revels, presented much more palpable and inspiriting forms of delight^ 
of however rnde a quality, than any thing we are told of among the 
feeble and pensive shades on the misty hills of the Highlands.* 

We should Have liked had Mr Miller investigated the pen- 
siveuess which distingnishes all the Highland visions of the 
future world. It was natural for Foster to discover and be 
interested in this peculiarity. His overshadowed soul delighted 
to look to the future state as one of glorious joy and effulgence 
— most unlike the present gloomy one. He was ever anxious 
to see what were the views about the other world afforded 
even by superstition. The melancholy and weary man would 
inquire — not only at Prophets and Apostles, but even at 
Highland seers and witches ; not only at angels, but even at 
vulgar ghosts, if the region of departed spirits were a land of 
happiness. It was to be expected, therefore, that he should 
be the first to notice the deeply pensive cast which the other 
world had, as represented in Highland superstitions. 

The style of Mr Miller's book is admirable, having evi- 
dently been written with greater care than he has expended 
on his subsequent productions. Masters of the English lan^ 
guage could scarcely point to an incorrect or vulgar phrase, 
and would be at a loss how to introduce any amendment upon 
a single paragraph. The diction is in the highest degree 
poetical, yet free from every extravagance which would at 
once be detected in a prose volume. Imagination, without 
rhyme, has its qualities best proved ; but Mr Miller stands 
the test, and it will be universally acknowledged that whilst 
his language is highly figurative, the figures are not idle 
ornaments. Bald periodical writers — fit only to chronicle 
births, marriages, and deaths — charge him with a tendency 
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to bombast, from which he is jast as free as from their o\m 
inanity. A few newspaper editors — who get samples of tur- 
nips and other vegetables, and copies of Hugh Miller's works 
to review — tell us that the vegetables are remarkably good, 
and that Mr Miller's works are written in a vicious style ! 
We shall think of what they say, when we order dinner but 
not when we seek a book. The efflorescence of Mr Miller's 
style proceeds from the freshness — the full life and vigour of 
his ideas ; and, really, trees, with all their ^mmer foliage 
thick and luxuriant, the leaves stretching as far into the air as 
the roots strike into the soil, are quite as strong and beautiful 
as when they have been^ stripped, lopped, and peeled by the 
blasts of winter or the woodman's axe. All profound thinking 
is poetical ; no grand idea is prosaic in essence ; and unless 
the style also be poetical, the thinking is sadly deteriorated. 
Cobbett's plain English, which was admirably suited for some 
purposes, would have utterly spoiled Mr Miller's book. 
Cobbett's style was adapted for expressing notions^ and not 
wfeos, for calculating and not speculating, for scolding and 
not philosophizing. It was sufficient for a man's purposes, 
when he was about to say to an acquaintance, *Good morn- 
ing, John ;' but Satan would have discarded it when he was 
about to salute the sun. Let any person try to turn this 
book into Cobbett's English, and he will then ascertain what 
an admirable style Mr Miller has got. By some admirers it 
has been likened to Goldsmith's or Washington Irving's, 
though, as we think, it is incomparably more vigorous, fresh 
and elastic, and wants the elegant languor which distinguishes 
both of those essayists. 

The book is known and admired by select readers ; yet 
has never been widely popular. Let it, however, be once 
perused, and it will never be forgotten. It is long since it 
came into our hands, and left them ; but so vivid are our re- 
collections of its contents, that we have detected several 
literary thefts committed upon it. Years ago, when reading. 
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in a namber of the North Britiah Review, an article npon 
Scottish Fishermen, we forthwith set the writer down as an 
unconscionable plagiarist from the 'Scenes and Legends,' 
until we saw other evidence to prove that Mr Miller was the 
writer of the article as well as of the book. When we 
looked through a recent Free Church novel, called * Passages 
in the Life of an English Heiress,' we soon discovered that 
the authoress was dishonestly familiar with the ' Scenes and 
Legends ;' but we have since reflected, that the wife is privi- 
leged to borrow from the husband, and that Mrs Miller has 
a right to do with the ' Scenes' what she pleases. 

Mr Miller has not lived long enough to make disciples ; 
and those who might hope to be his imitators, would need a 
considerable share of his acquirements, since to execute a 
simile even, in his manner, necessitates a respectable stock of 
geological information ; but he has had many pilferers, who 
reproduce, as their own, some of his choicest beauties. Had 
we been looking at him as an ecclesiastical writer, we should 
have mentioned the fact, that many a sentence from the 
Witness newspaper has, without acknowledgment, been re- 
peated from platforms and pulpits all over the kingdom. He 
has been largely plundered ; and his Journal has been a pea- 
cock's tail, for supplying party-plumes and ornaments. 

We are not aware whether or not Mr Miller's book has 
reached a second edition. There have been so many poor 
' Scenes,' and worthless ' Legends,' of all lands got up, that 
the cautious public have lost their relish for works bearing 
such titles, and may have treated this valuable volume with a 
neglect which is fully deserved by the class to which, at first 
view, it seems to belong. K so, the public have borne the 
penalty ; and we promise readers such an intellectual enter- 
tainment from Cromarty as they will not ei\joy in the accounts 
of more classic regions. If they can be delighted and im- 
proved by the happiest effort ever made to unite philosophy 
and science, imagination and humour, in the illustration of 
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the natural, traditional, and social character of a district, 
they will study this production. Years ago, to a friend, 
whose admiration of a singular book which had just appeared 
— *Borrow'8 Bible in Spain' — was unbounded, we recom- 
mended the * Scenes and Legends,' and we found, as we ex- 
pected, that Cromarty had more than outrivalled romantic 
Spain, and that the simple mason had attracted a deeper and 
more potent interest towards his pursuits and ideas, than the 
gigantic horseman who was a hero in the most marvellous ad- 
ventures, and a witness of the most spirit-stirring spectacles. 

Hut Mr Miller has lately done for England what he did 
for his native district in the North, and published ' First 
Impressions of England and its People.' The title is some- 
what odd. Mr Miller — a mature man — ^must have thought 
about England and its people for more than a score of years. 
English annals were open to him ; he knew, intimately, all that 
had been doing for some time back in England ; he must, 
also, in Scotland, have met with many inhabitants of the 
sister-country, and, doubtless, had formed very precise and 
definite opinions ; and why, after a flying visit to England in 
1 845, he should produce his * First Impressions, is beyond 
our conjecture. Has he no impressions of a country and its 
inhabitants, until he arrive with his portmanteau? His 
present impressions would not have been so valuable, if, 
previous to 1845, his mind had been like a sheet of blank 
paper concerning this subject. A dame of threescore might 
as well pretend just to be stricken, for the first time, with 
love, as Mr Miller may talk, in 1845, about his first impres- 
sions of England. But enough of the title and its exceeding 
simplicity. 

It must be borne in mind that the author steamed through 
the sister-country, and that his sojourn in it, at railway 
vstations, was very brief, so that we ought not to expect such 
a comprehensive and accurate description of England as a 
longer study would have enabled him to give. We cannot 
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help thinking, that had he possessed sufficient leisure to 
gather the best materials for a sketch, he would have dis- 
carded, as trifling and irrelevant, some which he has elabo- 
rated — such as little Samuel, the tee-total orator, and the 
group of debaters on the doctrine of the Atonement. The 
book, however, is a prodigy, and proves what unrivalled 
quickness and breadth of observation, what bold and subtle 
power of generalization, the author can put forth. His very 
glance reaps the harvest of natural characteristics and pecu- 
liarities, and of the land's wonders. He came, saw, and 
conquered. What was hidden from the sharp eyes of other 
tourists, disclosed itself to Mr Miller, as if knowing that he 
could best appreciate and describe it. He visited the most 
remarkable places, stood in the sacred haunts of England's 
men of genius ; and of each locality and the genius immor- 
talizing it, he furnishes the most memorable account. He 
took no letters of introduction to the living literati of England, 
and appears to have kept at a distance from every * lion.' 
We greatly admire this conduct, as both modest and inde- 
pendent. Mr Miller, when travelling through the north of 
England, could not fail to have his mind filled with Words- 
worth's poetry ; but wherefore should he knock at the gate 
of Rydal Mount, and seek an hour's interview with the 
venerable poet ? Far more welcome he would have been to 
the old man, than the thousands of lion-hunters that intrude 
every season, from mere curiosity or vanity ; but Mr Miller 
is a true hero-worshipper, who knows that great men are 
properly seen in their works, and not in their persons, as 
presented to a stranger. It is, then, to the haunts of de- 
parted genius alone that he wanders as a pilgrim ; and his 
criticism upon their writings is freshened by a contemplation 
of their old homes and the adjacent scenery. He also made 
a rapid geological survey, and added England, as a con- 
quered field, to his own Cromarty. But more wonderful 
still, by merely intersecting the country on the railway lines, 
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by lodging for the night in some cheap village inn, or town 
coffee-honse, and by a qniet walk next morning, he studied 
and mastered the characteristics of the people of England. 
It is not merely the general features of the community which 
he notes : the outline is strongly drawn, and minutely filled 
up. He has full-length pictures of types of the agricultural 
and commercial classes, of the sturdy old English yeomanry 
and of the clergy ; but he refrains from sketching the aristo- 
cracy, because these ' Corinthian pillars* of society are seen 
by all. And they are the pictures of his own eye — ^the re- 
sults of his individual observation, and not copied from such 
novels as generally contribute to the portfolios of travellers. 
But better still than his pictures are his speculative little 
essays upon the characteristics and tendencies of English 
society, — essays which contain such a piercing insight as 
might have belonged to a philosophic native alone, and not 
to a stranger or wayfaring man. We refer our readers to 
pages 370-379 of the volume for a specimen of most pro- 
found and masterly speculation. It has the highest literary, 
social, political, and religions value. Mere intellectual shrewd- 
ness or sagacity could not, from the largest induction of facts, 
have discovered the principle or law. The most accomphshed 
historians had failed to trace it. It disclosed itself to a keenly 
intuitive genius. Subsequently, when treating of the present 
expansion, relatively, of English and Scottish intellect, he 
attributes too much, we think, to a theological training. At 
least, it is evident, that whatever it may ha\re been in the past, 
theology is not now at the basis of mental development and 
growth. Nay, the rapid grov^-th of intellect is not only apart 
from, but at present, alas ! it is decidedly hostile to, the 
purest theology. Theology will yet be the nutriment of 
intellect, especially of national intellect ; but who can believe 
that it is so in this age ? At present, intellect, like the pro- 
digal son, has left its home — the Christian Church ; but it is 
not starving, — it is, on the contrary, amidst * riotous living,* 
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and is growing to a gigantic size, waxing fat, and, like 
Jesliurun, showing itself ready to 'kick;' yet soon it will 
find itself in want, and then it may arise and return, in 
penitence, to Christianity. Christians, especially Christian 
ministers, should beware of saying or thinking, that existing 
theology is the nutriment which is causing the present de- 
velopment of intellect in our age and country. They may 
flatter themselves that it is so, when they simply contemplate 
intellectual growth ; but when ihey see that that growth is 
not in a religious direction, or pervaded by a religious spirit, 
they should be led to doubt whether some other school- 
master than Christianity is not abroad. There are abund- 
ant facts to prove, that all intellectual cultivation (much of 
which is for evil) cannot be traced to our excellent ' Shorter 
Catechism,' or to sermons, or to the clergy. It may even be 
doubted if Mr Miller does not greatly overrate the amount 
of instruction and guidance received by the Christian popu- 
lation of Scotland from our preachers. Indeed, the term, 
' pastors,' applied to the latter, has lost much of its original 
significance and propriety ; and immense is the difference 
between them and the first preachers of the Gospel — not only 
because the latter were ' apostles' and ' inspired men,' but 
because they were revealers, as well as infallible expositors, 
of evangelical truth, and were the chief and best, if not the 
only, teachers of saving knowledge prorided for the Church 
and the world ; whereas, with such a vast and splendid theo- 
logical library as has now been accumulated in this country, 
establishing, explaining, illustrating, applying, and urging 
apostolic doctrine, and with a religious Press daily working 
in the same mission, modem preachers are no longer the sole 
depositaries and agents of evangelical instruction ; but their 
oral teaching on Sabbath is backed by that of the most admi- 
rable books, which may be read each day of the week. 

Mr Miller handles the moral and mental strata of English 
life as familiarly as if he were over a geological formation ; 
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and interprets the heart of Old England as flaently and easily 
as if it were the ^ Old Red Sandstone.' The disquisitions 
aboat the Church of England, the Puseyites, and the Dis- 
senters, in their political and ecclesiastical aspects, are not 
more unprejudiced than profound. 

There is more of breadth and variety of thought in this 
work than in any of Mr Miller's productions. The subject 
. furnished abundant scope, and his mind fills it entirely. This 
distinguished Scotchman, after a residence of a few weeks in 
England, tells us more of England than we could learn from 
the many large volumes which William Howitt has published. 
Let the author of * Visits to Remarkable Places,* and ' Homes 
and Haunts of British Poets,' try his hand at such a descrip- 
tion as Mr Miller gives of Shentone's house, or such criticism 
as Mr Miller pronounces on Shakspeare. Whenever we think 
comparatively of Mr Miller's ' First Impressions of England 
and its People, a pompous figure starts up to contest the palm ; 
and we see Doctor Merle D'Aubign^ strutting over English 
ground, far — pretty far — behind our admired countryman. 
When we fancy the two travellers together. Merle is carry- 
ing Hugh's trunk. 

We shall take from the book, only one passage, to prove 
how valuable and original are the contributions which Mr 
Miller occasionally makes to literary criticism. When visit- 
ing Shakspere's house, he was shown the album in which 
the names of visitors are registered, and he noticed the auto- 
graphs of Sir Walter Scott and Mr Charles Dickens. He 
then muses : — 

* It was a curious coincidence. Shakspere, Scott, Dickens I The 
scale is a descending one ; so is the scale from the lion to the leopard, 
and from the leopard to the tiger-cat ; but cat, leopard, and lion 
belong to one great faroiij, and these three poets belong unequivo- 
cally to one great family also. They are generically one, — masters, 
each in his own sphere, not simply of the art of exhibiting character 
in the truth of nature — for that a Hume or a Tacitus might possess — 
but of the rare and more difficult dramatic art of making characters 
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exhibit themselves. It is not uTiinstnictive to remark how the pecu- 
liar ability of portraying character in this form is so exactly propor- 
tioned to the general intellectt^l power of the writer who possesses 
it. No dramatist, whatever he may attempt, ever draws taller men 
than himself : as water in a bent tube rises to exactly the same height 
in the two limbs, so intellect in the character produced rises to but 
the level of the intellect of the producer. Milton's fiends, with all 
their terrible strength and sublimity, are but duplicates of the Mil- 
tonic intellect united to vitiated moral natures ; nor does that august 
and adorable Being, who perhaps should not have been dramatically 
introduced into even the * Paradise Lost,' excel as an intelligence the 
too daring poet by whom he is exhibited. Viewed with reference to 
this simple rule, the higher characters of Scott, Dickens, and Shak- 
spere, curiously indicate the intellectual stature of the men who pro- 
duced them. Scott's higher characters possess massive good sense, 
great shrewdness, much intelligence : they are always very superior, 
if not always great, men ; and by a careful arrangement of drapery, 
and much study of position and attitude, they play their parts won- 
derfully well. The higher characters of Dickens do not stand by any 
means so high ; the fluid in the original tube rests at a lower level ; 
and no one seems better aware of the fact than Dickens himself. He 
knows his proper walk ; and, content with expatiating in a compara- 
tively humble province of human life and character, rarely stands on 
tiptoe in the vain attempt to portray an intellect taller than his own. 
The intellectual stature of Shakspere rises, on the other hand, to the 
highest level of man. His range includes the loftiest and the lowest 
characters,'and takes in all between. There was no human greatness 
which he could not adequately conceive and portray : whether it was 
a purely intellectual greatness, as in Hamlet ; or a purely constitu- 
tional greatness — forcible and massive — as in Coriolanus and Othello; 
or a happy combination of both, as in Julius Csesar. He could have 
drawn, with equal effect, had he flourished in an after period, the 
Lord Protector of England, and the Lord Protector's Latin Secretary ; 
and men would have recognized the true Milton in the one, and the 
genuine Cromwell in the other.* 

Of course, Mr Miller (as he was entitled to do) puts out of 
view the epithets which the poet may apply to his hero, such 
as divine or superhuman ; for, according to the poet's words, 
such a hero is far greater than himself. Mr Miller speaks 
exclusively of the power which the hero displays, not of the 
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power which the poet may say he possesses. Why, the very 
meanest poet may describe a transcendently mighty hero; 
but he camiot represent or dramatize him. We must think, 
then, not of what the poet says about his hero's power, but 
of what power the hero proves himself to possess. Whilst 
admitting the truth of the proposition, that the intellectual 
power of the hero will be determined by the poet's own, and 
that an author cannot impart to a character higher qualities 
than belong to himself, we think farther, that he cannot infuse 
his own entire power into any of his impersonations. We 
agree with Mr Miller, that ' no dramatist, whatever he may 
attempt, ever draws taller men than himself,' but we also say 
that he cannot draw them so tall. They must inevitably be 
less and weaker than himself. He cannot exhaust himself, 
and shed into them the last and purest drop of his strength. 
After all his efforts there is a residue of conscious power 
which he has not communicated ; and there is a vast reserve 
of unconscious power. He may give his manliness, but he 
cannot give his manhood, to any of his creations. No man's 
ideas or conceptions can gather up, and completely absorb, 
the elements in which they originated ; and, when expressed, 
the man has better substance still. Milton had a wider power 
and a more daring sublimity than he infused into his Satan. 
Otherwise, a poet's heroes would be so many Frankensteins, 
to frighten him by means of their superior power. We 
think, then, that Mr Miller has but stated half of the truth. 
No hero has more intellectual power than his poet ; nay, he 
has less. Dramatists do not draw taller men than themselves; 
nay, they cannot draw them so tall. If so, could Shakspere 
have drawn Milton? We believe not. The glorious pair 
were equals, and incompetent to dramatize each other. 

We wonder also that our Author was not led to discuss 
a question which is suggested by his own view. If the 
dramatist cannot draw an intellectually taller man than 
hunself, can he draw one morally superior? Is the moral 
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grade of the hero determined by the moral grade of the 
poet ? Mr Miller has missed this track of most interesting 
'and profitable speculation. An essay, however, rather than 
a paragraph, would have been needed, to treat the subject 
satisfactorily. Our quotation will at least show that it is 
not common-place criticism in which Mr Miller indulges. 

The style of the * First Impressions of England ' is con- 
siderably more careless and diflfuse than that of the * Scenes 
and Legends.* The Author's descriptions of English scenery, 
though most graphic, are not suffused with such poetry as 
characterized his pictures of Cromarty. They are dashed 
off in the passing tourist's manner : they were seen by him 
as a stranger, and he sketches them literally : whilst the 
landscapes of the North had been studied in love, had passed 
into the imagery of his mind, and had thence been trans- 
ferred to the page — fresh and vivid. In the one case, Mr 
Miller idealises those cherished scenes amid which his life 
opened, grew up, and was matured ; in the other, he de- 
scribes scenes unfamiliar, and which had no individual asso- 
ciation — scenes near which he could say nothing but that 
there he breakfasted or dined. 

Mr Miller holds the highest rank among the geologists 
of the age. He has, for many years, enthusiastically and 
successfully explored the buried systems and extinct races 
of our earth, disinterring the Past back to ' the Beginning.* 
He has wandered and dug in what was a church-yard 
countless ages prior to the creation of Adam, — nature's 
church-yard which holds the spoils of many economies — 
many cast-off and folded up vestures of God! His re- 
searches have resulted in important discoveries that have 
greatly helped to mature the science. He has been called 
by his fellow-labourers * the Genius of the Old Red Sand- 
stone.* Indeed, he has done more than them all to establish 
the old red sandstone as a distinct formation, — ^to fix it in 
the geological scale, and to discover its fossils. We do not 
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mean to recite Mr Miller's discoveries, which have given him 
a reputation abroad as well as at home. Not only have his 
observations in the quarry, on the shore, amid rocks and 
in river-beds, through moors and morasses, been most valu- 
able ; but equally so have been his speculations in the closet. 
He has elaborated an orderliness of ideas out of his geo- 
logical data. Strata have become epochs, like the sand in 
an hour-glass. Local facts and laws have been estimated 
and adjusted to theories, and theories been built into a 
system; for Mr Miller is competent to take a prominent 
part in the philosophy as well as in the details of geology. 
His industry and skill in collecting the materials, do not 
surpass his abUity to make use of these. He is not merely 
one of the precursor minds that prepare the way for a 
science ; he is qualified to assist in the establishment of that 
science, by evolving principles out of facts. Of course he 
is not such a speculator, as the notorious author of 'The 
Vestiges,' who finds it as easy to construct the universe both 
of matter and mind, as he would a child's toy, and who 
fastens on a hypothesis and makes a circuit through all the 
sciences, picking up observations which may tally with the 
hypothesis. Mr Miller is a practically scientific man, whilst 
the other is a novice — less even than an amateur. Apart 
from scientific accomplishments, Mr Miller has the highest 
faculty of generalization, which is utterly wanting in the 
mind of the nameless savan. We could conceive of Mr 
Miller being ignorant of science ; and yet he has a native 
philosophy which would have kept him from indulging in 
such silly guesses as the author of the ' Vestiges/ has 
dogmatized into eternal laws. 

We have, however, only indicated half of Mr Miller's 
merits. He is, also, beyond all comparison, the most power- 
ful and fascinating expounder of geology. He has clothed 
the science with its own poetry, and his 'Old Red Sand- 
stone ' reads like a novel. To get a stone from Mr Miller is 
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no mockery ; the description of it is exquisite, as he gives 
it a genealogy and a history. We can conceive a man of 
poetical and speculative genius — saying — 'I do not wish 
to know mathematics, as these could not much enlarge or 
enrich my mind. For the same reason I am careless about 
chemistry, botany, and zoology. I am satisfied with what 
astronomical knowledge I have already acquired.' But we 
defy him, after perusing Mr Miller's treatises on Geology, to 
suppress the keen regret that he is without such materials 
as geology supplies, for exercising and dilating his sense of 
antiquity, and for giving indefinite remoteness, and yet a 
new nearness to the past of time. And the reason is, that 
not one of the sciences has been so richly described, so 
poetically expounded, as geology by Mr Miller. Nor have 
the charms of his style been at the expense of accuracy. 
The most distinguished geologists both of Britain and the 
Continent have attested the scientific value, as well as the 
poetic beauty of Mr Miller's expositions. Now, it rarely 
happens that scientific men, who genially write very baldly 
and coldly themselves, eulogise a poetical style in any of 
their brethren. They sneer at it, a« popular and even bom- 
bastic. What astronomer has not depreciated the glowing 
eloquence of Professor Nichol? But the poetical cast of 
Mr Miller's geological papers, has served so remarkably to 
do justice to their scientific statements, his descriptions have 
been as exact and literal as they are luxuriant, — that his 
prosaic brethren have unanimously applauded the combina- 
tion of science and poetry. How advantageously does Mr 
Miller's style contrast with the meanness and poverty which 
mark the style of most of our savans, and with the artificial 
and gaudy rhetoric of Sir David Brewster, who contrives 
to get up, regularly each quarter, a piece of sublimity, 
denouncing the awful sin of our legislators in not calling 
such scientific men — as the modest knight himself— to a post 
in the British Government. 
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Apart from Mr Miller's unrivalled descriptions of geologi- 
cal details, he has surpassed all his brethren in the defence 
of geology against the mistaken friends of revelation, and 
also in the refutation of the theories of sceptical geologists. 
Dean Cockbum — when he made his crusade against the 
science — ^got a more thorough exposure from Mr Miller 
than from Professor Buckland. The infidel hypothesis of 
Lamarck is admirably demolished in a single page of the 
< Old Red Sandstone/ 

In all of Mr Miller's writings there are reverent acknow- 
ledgments of the Deity revealed in the Bible, and profound 
glimpses into the character and destiny of the Christian 
religion. 

It is in no unnatural or far-fetched a way that he intro- 
duces his references to religion. He does not, at the close 
of a chapter, throw in a sprinkling of Christian sentiment — 
to baptize the preceding sections ; but all his speculations 
rise up to the skies, blending with scriptural truths and 
bearing aloft homage to the Messiah. When he muses on 
the destiny of earth and man, it is in the light of prophecy. 
How sublime are the concluding remarks in his treatise on 
the *Old Red Sandstone!' After enumerating the succes- 
sive races that have passed away from the earth, he adds : — 

* How natural does the thought seem which suggested itself to the 
profound mind of Cuvier, when indulging in a similar review ! Haa 
the last scene in the series arisen, or has Deity expended His infini- 
tude of resource, and reached the ultimate stage of progression at 
which perfection can arrive ? The philosopher hesitated, and then 
decided in the negative, for he was too intimately acquainted with 
the works of the omnipotent Creator to think of limiting His power ; 
and he could therefore anticipate a coming period in which man 
would have to resign his post of honour to some nobler and wiser 
creature, the monarch of a better and happier world ! How well it 
is to be permitted to indulge in the expansion of Cuvier's thoughts, 
without sharing in the melancholy of Cuvier's feelings — to be enabled 
to look forward to the coming of a new heaven and a new earth, not 
in terror but in hope — to be encouraged to believe in the system of 
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unending progresaion, bat to entertain no fear of the degradation or 
deposition of man ! The adorable Monarch of the fatnre, with all 
its nnsummed perfection, has already passed into the heaTcns, flesh 
of our fleshy and bone of onr bone, and Enoch and Elijah are there 
with Him— fit representatiTes of that dominant race, which no other 
race shall ever supplant or sacceed, and to whose onward or upward 
march the deep echoes of eternity shall never cease to respond/ 

We have as yet neglected to notice, that whilst Mr 
Miller's facalties are equally developed and finely balanced, 
this circnmstance does not weaken the impression of his 
intellectual strength. Symmetry is often fatal to the ap- 
pearance of size; and Venus never looked tall, or Apollo 
muscular. Mr Miller, however, is an exception ; and the 
perfect harmony and exercise of all his powers do not 
appear to diminish the individual force of any one of them. 
They are a race of Anakim — seen to be very tall, even 
when they march together. [1848.] 



APPENDIX. 

After the date of the foregoing paper, Mr Miller found 
himself with greater leisure for special and elaborate con- 
tributions to science and literature. His next treatise was 
entitled * The Footprints of the Creator,* and was a masterly 
and conclusive reply to ' The Vestiges of Creation,' — Geology 
being made, literally, to stone to death the development theory. 
Subsequently, he published his autobiography, ' My Schools 
and Schoohnasters.' The account of himself is brought down 
only to the opening of his career as a journalist. Still the 
previous stages of his life are full of striking incident ; and 
the development of his peculiar tendencies, and the formation 
of his character, are traced with consummate skill. Perhaps 
he ascribes to himself, during childhood, a too strongly defined 
individuality, though Hugh Miller, even in his petticoated 

16 
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existence, could never be an ordinary boy. The * child is 
father of the man ;' — still there are certain characteristics 
which, like the beard, do not sprout in infancy. 
We now come to notice — 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROOKS. 

There are, and always will be, the most melancholy associa- 
tions around this book ; and we cannot take it up ?dthout 
a peculiar interest. We handle it as we would the fatal 
pistol which caused the country's grief for the loss of so 
true and great a son. Every page, more than if it had a 
black -edging, recalls the tragedy which took place in a 
moment of mysterious frenzy, superinduced by the intensity 
of mental application in the finishing of this volume. We 
cannot but regard the work as the price of blood — not 
only all the equivalent which we are to get for such a 
precious life as Hugh Miller's in the prime of his intel- 
lectual vigour, but also as the principal cause in bringing 
about the lamented result. Pollok's poem was said to have 
cost him his life, the labour of composition hastening the 
course of pulmonary disease; but far more appalling, in 
our author's case, were the consequences of the toil under- 
gone in the preparation of what was doomed to be his last 
work. His devotion to the congenial task of extracting 
from the * Rocks' irrefragable 'testimony' in favour of 
natural and revealed religion, had not, indeed, in the least 
exhausted his vital energies, for at the close, both his physi- 
cal and his mental strength were unabated; but it had 
touched his brain, so that he became for brief intervals sub- 
ject to the most horrible dreams and visions. The persons 
most competent to determine say that Mr Miller's disorder 
was occasioned by the unduly severe and prolonged strain 
which he put upon his faculties in the composition of what 
has, alas ! turned out to be a posthumous work. Yet from 
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the preface, written by himself, we learn that by far the larger 
and also the more difficult part of the book was prepared 
some years ago ; and that what remained for his labour last 
year could scarcely require many months of intense applica- 
tion. We know well that his was not the pen of a ready 
writer, and that such original, compact, and exquisitely 
ornate writings as his, cannot be extemporized, or produced 
with ease and rapidity, by even the most fluent genius. Still, 
after these considerations, we must continue to be astonished 
at the statement about the necessity, in 1856, of crushing 
toil in connection with this volume. It consists of twelve 
lectures, of which four were read before the members of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 1852 and 1854, 
whilst another was read in 1854 at Exeter Hall, London, 
and subsequently published in this country and America, and 
the substance of other two was in 1855 submitted to the 
Geological Section of the British Association, meeting that 
year in Glasgow. No fewer than seven lectures, and these 
incomparably the most original, elaborate, and important, 
were already in a state for the printer ; and they suggested 
both the matter and the method of the remaining five. After 
preparing the former, Mr Miller ought to have had compara- 
tively little difficulty in writing the latter. These treat of 
much easier subjects, viz., the Mosaic Vision of Creation (a 
splendid imaginative sketch), the Noachian Deluge (a sum- 
mary of the various traditions preserved regarding this event, 
and a masterly refutation of the view that the Flood was 
universal and not partial), Hhe Discoverable and the Re- 
vealed ' (a definition of the boundary lines of Revelation and 
human science), and the Geology of the Anti-Geologists (an 
expose of the absurd notions gravely propounded by the 
enemies of Geology). It will at once be conceded that these 
themes, however interesting, are less difficult than those 
handled in the seven lectures, either intrinsically so, or 
because the mode of solution had been previously pointed out. 
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On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the strain 
upon Mr Miller's mind in 1856, was greatly owing to the 
multiplied duties of journalism, associated, undoubtedly, with 
the labour of getting up this volume. The ' Witness ' had 
refused to become a penny newspaper; and in the fierce 
competition with cheaper and every way lighter neighbours, 
its editor may have thought it necessary for himself to write 
more frequently. We understand that never since the Dis- 
ruption era had he contributed so much to the columns of 
the ' Witness ' as in the course of last year. 

Though nearly three months have elapsed since the author's 
tragic death, and though the book is just published, yet he 
himself corrected all the proof-sheets — the concluding pages 
having come under his hand, for the final touch, only a few 
hours before the fatal frenzy. Nay, he had written the 
Preface and the Dedication. The latter gathers up, as it 
were, into a strange knot all the thrilling associations be- 
tween the volume and the tragedy, as will be felt when we 
mention the name of the person to whom the book is dedi- 
cated. Professor Miller receives the honour ; and it will be 
remembered how prominently he stood connected with the 
author, both a few hours before and a few hours after the 
terrible event. We forbear enlarging upon those remark- 
able associations, and shall only notice one point as painfully 
suggestive. The author, when referring to himself and his 
friend the Professor as popular lecturers, says, * I owe it to 
your kindness that, when set aside by the indisposition which 
renders it doubtful whether I shall ever again address a 
popular audience, you enabled me creditably to fulfil one of my 
engagements, by reading for me in public two of the foUowing 
discourses.' The doubt as to whether he would ever lecture 
again, would be unstinged by the conviction, that he could 
enlighten the community by other and better than oral 
means; and yet scarcely was the doubt expressed, when 
his career of writing, not less than of speaking, abruptly 
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terminated. As he formerly needed some friend to act as 
his substitute and read his lectures, so he now needs the 
intervention of others to hand his book to the world. 

The volume is well worthy of being his last contribution 
to science, literature, and religion — ^his dying legacy — for it is 
unquestionably his noblest production. Its comprehensive- 
ness of view, its force of argument, and its profusion, beauty, 
and grandeur of illustration, have often been exemplified in 
his former writings, but never before so uniformly. With 
specimens of graphic description which he never surpassed, 
we find sustained generalizations and speculations of a bolder 
kind than he was wont to attempt. Apart, then, from the 
peculiar circumstantial interest of the book, its- intrinsic 
value is superlative. The author's aim was to show the 
bearings of geology upon natural and revealed theology, 
and by means of the newest of the sciences, to furnish addi- 
tional evidence both for the existence of the Ancient of Days 
and for the truth of venerable revelation. If this were the 
proper place, we should seek to prove that Mr Miller relies 
too confidently on aid for theology from his darling science, 
which, being essentially material, can do little or nothing on 
behalf of such a purely spiritual system as Christianity. In 
truth, Christianity can neither be harmed nor helped much 
by weapons from the physical sciences; her fate is nowise 
influenced by the stars, whatever may be our astronomical 
creed, nor can geology obstruct her course by ^stumbling 
stones,' and < rocks of offence,' or raise ramparts for her 
protection. It is well that the divinely inspired book, in 
which Christianity is exhibited, should be shown to be in 
harmony with the book of nature, as interpreted by the 
physical sciences ; but to the object of the Bible was not to 
teach science, any alleged discrepancy is reduced to trifles, 
which will ere long be satisfactorily disposed of. And as 
for the bearing of geology upon natural theology, it would 
be well to ascertain what the latter really is, and what are 
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its relations and value as a system, for opinions r^arding it 
are vague and diverse. The cardinal argument from marks 
of design is virtually the whole substance of natural theo- 
logy ; and that has of late been very generally discredited, 
or, at least, so modified as to be only of subordinate appli- 
cation, furnishing analogies and illustrations for what has 
already, and in another way, been proved. Unquestionably, 
to a person holding the design-argument, geology comes 
with valuable materials, and these were never half so strik- 
ingly arranged and applied as in the 'Testimony of the 
Rocks.' But to men who are unable to acquiesce in such 
an argument, geology is no conclusive oracle, and merely 
deals with analogies, confirming and illustrating, but not 
originating or producing, faith. Yet in the case of the 
latter class, it is much, after the soul has intuitively recog- 
nised a Ood, and announced that there is such a Being, to 
meet with the many remarkable illustrations furnished by 
geology ; it is much to find a thousand analogies, each more 
satisfactory and impressive than Paley's well-worn watch. 
Mr Miller is far more forcible and convincing, when advancing 
separate and original views regarding the creation, and the 
traces which it bears of a Creator, than when supplementing 
Paley's treatise. The first two lectures are developments of 
a very fruitful argument founded on the parallelism between 
the classification of plants and animals now adopted by 
naturalists and physiologists, and the divine order, as ex- 
hibited in the vegetable and animal kingdoms throughout 
the geologic periods. The division followed by botanists 
and zoologists in their respective systems is, with wonderful 
exactness (though they did not mean it to be), the same as 
that which God had pursued — according to Palseontology — 
in His creation here. The human mind has unintentionally 
and unconsciously elaborated the identical scheme of classifi- 
cation which the Creator had developed in geologic history. 
In reference to plants, the author shows how clearly the 
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arrangement of Lindley resembles the geologic one ; whilst, 
in the case of animals, the parallelism between the homan 
and the divine scheme of classification is still more striking, 
— the fishes, reptiles, birds, and placental animals that snckle 
their young, corresponding exactly in the * volumes of Cuvier ' 
with those arranged in the * volumes of the geologic record.' 

After such a graphic Palaeontological history of plants and 
animals as no geologist but our late lamented countryman 
could have written, he proceeds to discuss ' the two records ' 
— ^the Mosaic and the Geological The agreement of the 
two is admirably, and by no straining, made out. Taking 
the six days of the Mosaic account for six periods of 
very great length, he yet feels called upon, as a geologist, to 
speak about only three out of the six, — he having nothing to 
do with that period during which light was created, or with 
that during which a firmament was formed to separate the 
waters, or with that during which the sun and the moon, 
with the other heavenly bodies, became visible from the sur- 
face of the earth, since of those periods there can be no re- 
cord in the rocks. He has only to deal with the period of 
plants, and that of great sea-monsters and creeping things, 
and that of cattle and beasts of the earth. The master- 
divisions of the geological scale — ^the Palffiozoic, the Second- 
ary, and the Tertiary — exhibit remains exactly corresponding 
in order with the work of the three Mosaic periods. Geology 
shows that the first period was that of herbs and trees ' yield- 
ing seed after their kind;' that the second period was that 
of fowl, creeping things, and great sea-monsters; and that 
the third period was that of ' beasts of the earth after their 
kind, and of cattle after their kind.' 

The next lecture is devoted to the ' Mosaic Vision of Crea- 
tion ' — the author holding, with not a few eminent thinkers, 
that the revelation of the various acts of creation was made 
to the eye, and not to the ear, of the sacred historian, and 
was an inspired vision rather than an inspired sound. Grandly, 
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but reverently, does he paint the shifting panoramas of the six 
great periods. Each scene is a literary resurrection to life 
out of the inanimate rocks and dust of dry science. He 
shakes the strata of the earth, with their several remote and 
confused organic remains, and we gaze on grand or lovely 
scenery of sea and land, crowded with the various living 
forms which never before met the eye of man. Out of the 
hard and mixed layers of the earth's crust, he articulates all 
their vegetable and animal life, which forthwith abounds and 
revels on the sea and the land that he has conjured up. 
Other geologists can accurately describe the present struc- 
ture, position, and deposits of some geologic period, and 
articulate the various plants and animals into a complete 
skeleton; but they cannot vivify these, whereas Mr Miller 
raises them from their vast grave; spreads the period out 
before our eyes as if it were the earth's present surface and 
scenery ; transfers from buried and broken rocks, the flowers 
and trees to adorn the ground, and animals to roam abroad ; 
and, in short, awakens the whole vegetable and animal econo- 
my sleeping for untold ages in stone. Professor Owen can 
skilfully build up bones into the entire skeleton of some land- 
monster ; but our author can, in addition, bring that monster 
— either solitary or in a group of companions — before us 
in all his terrible vital energy to develop his instincts and 
habits. 'The Vision of the Creation,' as it appeared to 
Moses, is unfolded grandly, and with the closest attention to 
geological data. 

The next two lectures are a masterly discussion of Geo- 
logy in its bearings upon the two Theologies — natural and 
revealed. The author shows how efifectuaUy geology dis- 
poses of the old sceptical theory of an ' infinite series ' — since 
it proves that all the various organisms of life, whether vege- 
table or animal, had a beginning ; ay, takes us back to the 
time when they were not. Geology also demolishes Hume's 
famous argument that creation is a ' singular effect,' and that 
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men, having no other experience than regarding that one 
efifect, woold act nnphilosophicallj in inferring a producing 
cause, or in believing that that cause could have originated 
higher and more perfect eflFects. The new science, by dig- 
ging into this world's old churchyard, disinters and brings to 
light several distinct creations, and annihilates the aUeged 
* singularity of effect.' It gives us — what Hume defiantly 
asked — experience in world-making, and a knowledge of many 
more than one creation. Mr Miller, with the most felicitous 
force, applies Hume's reasoning at each of the great geologic 
periods, beginning at the time when there was nothing but 
dead matter on our planet ; and, as the next period revolves, 
he shows how the sceptical argument is demolished. Geo- 
logy clearly blots out Hume's premises ; and no honest infidel 
will ever seek to restore them. Geology, moreover, disposes 
of the celebrated plausibilities of Bolingbroke and Soame 
Jenyns, which assigned to man an humble rank and a trifling 
mission in the scheme of creation, and thus struck at the 
central fact of revelation — the atonement for human sinners 
by the death of a Divine Person incarnate, who, surely, would 
not so have interposed had man been of no more value than 
many sparrows. Geology exhibits man as (in the language 
of Oken) ' the sum-total of all the animals ' — an existence in 
which all those analogies ' which unite the animal world into 
a harmonious whole' converge. 'Man, says Agassiz, Ms 
the end towards which all the animal creation has tended 
from the first appearance of the first Palaeozoic fishes,' there 
being in all the races of animals both typical forms and typi- 
cal numbers foreshadowing the structure of the human ' lord 
of creation.' Man is the grand ante-type on earth — *the 
being in whom the types meet and are fulfilled.' The brain 
— his noblest organ — assumes, in the process of being built 
up, successively the form of the brain of a fish, of a reptile, 
of a bird, and of a mammiferous quadruped, before it finally 
< takes upon it its unique character as a human brain.' Nay, 
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not a few of the animal instincts and habits strikinglj pre- 
fignre man, as is indicated in a subtle yet sublime passage 
quoted from Coleridge's ' Aids to Reflection : ' — 

* Let us carry us back in spirit to the mysterious week, the teem- 
ing work-days of the Creator (as they rose in vision before the eye 
of the inspired historian) of the operations of the heavens and of the 
earth in the day that the Lord Qod made the earth and the heavens. 
And who that watched their ways with an understanding heart could, 
as the vision evolved still advanced towards him, contemplate the 
filial and loyal bee, the home-building, wedded, and divorceless swal- 
low, and, above all, the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with their 
commonwealths and confederacies, their warriors and miners, the 
husband folk that fold in their tiny flocks on the honey leaf, and the 
virgin sister, with the holy instincts of maternal love detached and in 
selfless purity, and not say in himself — Behold the shadow of ap- 
proaching humanity, the sun rising from behind in the kindling morn 
of creation.' 

Mr Miller discusses the unequivocal analogy between this 
scheme of types in creation, and the economy of symbols, 
figures, shadows, and types in revelation, — all pointing to the 
mission and work of the Divine man who also, as a teacher, 
spoke in parable and allegory. The three successive ' dis- 
pensations of creation' — ^the Palaeozoic, the Secondary, and 
the Tertiary periods — were, he says, * charged, like the patri- 
archal and Mosaic dispensations of grace, with '^ the shadows 
of better things to come;"' nor does he marvel that the 
Divine Being who, in the early human period, employed 
types, signs, and symbols, as well as prophecy, to announce 
the 'Lord of lords' — 'the second Adam — ^the Lord from 
heaven'— ^should have also, in the geologic ages, pointed out 
the future appearance and dominion of man — ^the head of this 
lower creation — by types and 'prophetic figures embodied 
in the form and structure of animals/ 

The author proceeds to exhibit man as difiermg from all 
the animal races that went before him, in this respect, that 
he was from the first a ' fellow- worker' with God. As soon 
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as created, he set aboat labonring ; though a creature, he 
co-operated with the Creator in looking after the creation : 
he took charge of the vegetable kingdom — beantiful flowers 
for the eye, as well as fruit pleasant to the taste ; he culti- 
yated fields, ' planted vineyards; he built houses, founded 
cities, and availed himself of the sagacity, the fidelity, the 
labour, and the produce of certain animals amenable to his 
training. He has thus altered and improved the face of the 
world. ' Man,' remarks the author, ' is the great creature- 
worker of the world, its one created being that, taking up 
the work of the adorable Creator, carries it on to higher 
results and nobler developments, and finds a field for his 
persevering ingenuity and skill in every province in wliich 
his Maker had expatiated before him.' 

Mr Miller boldly proceeds to cross-examine geology for 
analogies to support the scriptural theory of the origin of 
moral evil We do not wonder that he is only partially suc- 
cessful, for on such a question science is not likely to throw 
light, when philosophy is all in the dark. He has, however, 
adduced several striking facts. The lower animals that are 
guided by pure instinct, blunder less within their proper 
spheres than the ^higher, half-reasoning animals :' as we find, 
that * the mathematical bee never constructs a false angle ; 
but the sagacious dog is not unfrequently out in his calcula- 
tions.' The higher the animal in the scale, the more liable 
is he to err. No creature on the earth has ever so far failed 
as man in accomplishing the purposes which he was meant to 
serve ; nay, as Mr Miller suggests, in no other creature is 
there the inward struggle between appetite and duty, that 
marks man. The explanation, such as it is, and it is at best 
mournfully partial, Ues in his original freedom of wilL The 
progress of man from bad to worse, is very powerfully sketched 
and illustrated by analogies from the degradation of the dif- 
ferent races ; but he overlooks what is the master difficulty, 
the transition of man from good to bad. He closes this un- 
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satisfactory discassion bj a very elaborate sketch of what 
he modestly calls a possible poem on Satan and our world 
during the vast geologic periods which preceded the creation 
of man. The sketch is itself highly poetic ; but were it ex- 
panded into an epic, the entire filling up would be essentially 
prosaic. We know that the lamented author entertained 
extravagant ideas regarding the value of the contributions 
which the physical sciences, and the youngest of them all, 
his own darling geology, might make to literature, especiaUy 
to poetry. The absurd over-estimate is apparent in his 
choice of a subject for an epic. The Devil, indeed, as Milton 
has shown, is one of the very noblest themes ; but associate 
him with geology, and he is turned into a dull and barren 
rock. Mr Miller himself does not derive his imagination 
from his scientific or geological culture, and he brings poetry 
to, rather than out of, geology. Geology might furnish a 
poet with noble illustrations to be introduced into descriptive 
or didactic pieces ; but even in these pieces they would of 
necessity only be occasional, and, for a few readers, just like 
two or three fossils lying on the mantelpiece in a room. The 
possible poem outrages all unity. We may discard the old 
unities ; still in every poem there must be what we may call 
unity in the generation or state of being. But this epic has 
to do with Satan throughout all the vast geologic periods, 
and through the times of Adam and Christ ! How long a 
poem it would need to be I and, if divided into books, the 
world itself would scarcely be able to hold them, unless the 
hero were kind enough to take a number of them for accom- 
modation in * his own place.* But the overwhelming objec- 
tion would lie in the total want of human interest either in 
its animate or inanimate objects, until near the close of the 
piece. Amid the endless shiftmgs of monster panoramas, 
we should see nothing but huge irrational creatures grouped 
around Satan, to whom their extinction might be curious, if 
it were not too slow. There is grandeur in the idea of the 
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chaotic earth, — formless, and void of all life, — ^being Satan's 
first prison after his expulsion from heaven ; bnt * the secrets 
of his prison-honse' wonld be of too monotonous a kind for 
a poem. Satan's wonder on seeing death as the aniversal 
law upon the irrational races, and subsequently on behold- 
ing Man a compound of body and soul, of life, death, and 
immortality, is a fine idea, but would be exhausted in a single 
soliloquy. At the close of the poem, moreover, man must 
come upon the scene too much in the character of a mere 
problem or puzzle for the geologic devil, who would study 
rather than hate him. No, no ; the poem is not 'possible;' 
and we are glad that the author attempted nothing but the 
sketch. Who shall say, however, that some of the terrific 
monsters which, when he was revolving in his mind this poem 
on ' Satan,' the author's imagination had conjured up as the 
Devil's neighbours on the chaotic earth, did not come back 
to him in the memorable November and December of 1856, 
to take still more grotesque and appalling modifications of 
form and function from his disordered brain, and to contri- 
bute to that nameless and overwhelming horror, in fleeing 
from which he wildly rushed through the gate of mortal life? 
But the knife of the post-mortem examinator could not, by 
any incisions into the brain, explore this darkly haunted 
region, or trace the dread spectres whose presence there 
made life unendurable. 

Every careful reader will be struck with the intense appre- 
ciation, throughout the volume, of great poets as authorities 
on leading questions. We are ever and anon meeting with 
some warm tribute to their keen-eyed sagacity ; and when 
pitted against theologians, moralists, and philosophers, the 
latter have no chance. The author had, indeed, an enthu- 
siastic love of poetry ; and had his precious life been spared, 
we believe that his genius would have had a new develop- 
ment, on his extensive study of modem poetry. Of this he 
really knew very little, for a person in his position. In youth 
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he had fonned a close intimacy with only the elder classics 
of England, — Dryden, Pope, etc., his youngest acquaintances 
being Cowper and Burns. Had he been profoundly conver- 
sant with Wordsworth and his contemporaries, his mind 
would have undergone a signal change. For the last few 
years he was, in his chance leisure moments, fond of looking 
into the poetic library of the nineteenth century ; and the 
present volume contains, we think, evidence of the salutary 
influence of that poetic epoch. 

The two Lectures upon the Noachian deluge detail the 
various traditions entertained regarding that event, and dis- 
cuss the question whether the Flood literally submerged the 
whole earth or only that portion of it which had human 
inhabitants. The author embraces the latter alternative, re- 
futes the various objections of the learned and ingenious Eitto, 
and advances a group of irresistible arguments in favour of 
a limited deluge. The many collateral topics, such as the 
earth's population at that period, the size, shape, and ac- 
commodation of the ark, the mountain of its rest, the number 
and kind of animals specially needing to be preserved, etc., 
etc., are full of peculiar interest, and they are treated of in 
the author's best manner, and with all that sagacity which 
was not the least remarkable of his many rare endowments. 
The * Discoverable and the Revealed' is a lecture defining the 
respective provinces of human knowledge and revelation. 
The ' Geology of the anti-Geologists,' effectively, but with 
the utmost good-nature, exposes the absurd views regarding 
the Creation entertained by the men — for the most part, 
alas I clergymen — who denounce geology and geologists as 
essentially infidel. Their science about the earth's age and 
history is detailed, often in their own language; and the 
very exliibition contains within itself criticism, ridicule, and 
refutation. The lecture is a museum of grotesque absur- 
dities ; and we pity the Cockbums and the Macfarlanes who 
figure in it, and who are worthy to rank with Father Cullen, 
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the teacher of the doctrine that the son is only a fathom in 
diameter ! The last two Lectures relate to ' The less known 
Fossil Floras of Scotland,' and were in substance submitted 
to the Geological Section of the British Association. Valu- 
able as thej are, they are aside from the leading aim of the 
volume. We cannot lay down the book, the end of which 
we have reached, without formally assuring readers of the 
rare entertainment its grandly descriptive, argumentative, re- 
flective, and speculative pages afiford ; or without once more 
repeating our intense regret that we have no more of such 
works to expect, and that he is in the grave who might have 
again and again given us a book of equal value. Yet, though 
the harvest of such a rich intellect here is ended, and we have 
reaped and sheaved the last growth, still for the present and 
many future generations, this and all the previous produce 
remains unabated and uninjured, to be the generous nourish- 
ment of an increasing section of the public. 

In the course of our imperfect tribute to the genius of 
Hugh Miller, we have felt it difficult to keep back the tide 
of personal recollections and associations that would ever 
and anon rush into our mind, and to refrain from all such 
helps to enliven the Sketch ; for, in this case, free and friendly 
intercourse with the man enabled one to comprehend more 
fully the gifts, aims, general spirit, and occasional moods 
of the author, and led to a juster appreciation of his cha- 
racter and place as an intellectual workman. We have, 
however, adhered closely to a resolution to have our impres- 
sions of him taken wholly from his writings, unmodified and 
even untinted by the memory of his genial and generous 
manifestations in private, when his manly face answered to 
other faces in the home-light and amid the < social glow.' 
The latter image — such as we were privileged to see it when 
spending together the Christmas of 1852 — ^is hung up in the 
quietest recess of our remembrances. [1857.] 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

CoMTEMPORABiEs, with their immediate successors, delight in 
coUecting and keeping all the literary prodactions of a great 
man, and the task of selection is left to a colder yet wiser 
generation. What he ever wrote, though with irregular care, 
and of unequal value, is written, and alike indelibly to be pre- 
served ; — and the good must by no means be separated from 
the bad, so that the running and hasty age overlooks and 
neglects both, or, probably, is occupied, to its own cost and 
disadvantage, as much with the one as with the other. His 
misceUaneous works are presented in the primitive gross, — 
the sport of a moment is placed beside the patient and noble 
elaboration of years, the same prominence is given to the 
widest diversity of merit; for the editor's only aim is to 
complete the list, and should he have been guilty of an 
omission, or been favoured by some fortieth cousin of the 
deceased author, with a small fragment utterly unworthy of 
the light, save in the innkeeper's window on which it was 
scratched by the poet as a mere amusement, he communicates 
the subject of his remorse or joy in a suitable appendix, 
bewailing still that it is exposed to danger on every fresh 
binding of the volume. This indiscriminating partiality is 
iiyurious to the author, whose character would be more fully 
and accurately impressed, and fame more favourably esta- 
blished, by choice specimens, than by the promiscuous and 
inconsistent mass; whilst it also prevents the public from 
receiving benefit, either by furnishing an excuse for not 
attending to any, or a temptation to attend equally to all, of 
his works. And, generally, the latter case is the greater 
evil, since life is practically shorter for readers than for 
writers, and there should be a less waste of precious time in 
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perusing than in composing trifles. Hours may be lost to 
successive generations of readers ; — and surely this is some- 
what more serious than for the days of the individual writer 
to be squandered. 

Not that we would reduce an author to such vulgar frac- 
tions as * Extracts/ etc., etc. Not that we wish to see 
Milton confined to the garden of Eden, much less to Pande- 
monium ; or Shakspere only admitted to recite to the world 
the soliloquies of Hamlet. We denounce quotations and 
abridgments, but insist upon selections. With poets this 
course could easily be adopted, and they would not look then 
as if shorn of their locks of strength and beauty. If they, 
when ' dying, left no line they wished to blot,' and were not 
haunted, to their trouble, by any echo of wickedness, there 
is no reason why we, also, should rest satisfied with its 
morality, exercising our conscience, but not our taste. To 
have hitched the Ten Commandments into metre, may give 
pleasant thoughts to a man on his death-bed ; but we are 
not, from the mere consideration of their perfectly moral 
propriety, to scruple about ' blotting' the rhymes. 

Yet such is the present feeling, that if there were left out 
a trifling ode, altogether disreputable to its associate epic — 
a poor sonnet, which shames its neighbouring drama — an 
epigram, whose silly grin of a joke is in base discord with 
the sweet music of a pastoral murmuring in its company, — 
it would be a horrid mutilation, and the pieces, righteously 
abandoned, would become relics for affectionate worship. 

The volume which Campbell has bequeathed to posterity 
is not large, behig little more than the legacy of his pro- 
mising youth, yet it is anything but select. There are some 
pieces in it so unequal to others, and so mean in themselves, 
that, out of love to his Muse (whose they most evidently are 
not), and Spartan justice to the commonwealth, they should 
have been allowed to perish. The tattered, lean, and ill- 
favoured * Theodric,' is the companion of the beautiful * Ger- 
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trade of Wyoming' and of * O'Connor's Child/ — ^the very 
Grace of wild grief. Senile love-songs — feeble and onsac- 
cessful imitations of Moore, in which he rejoices in the dear 
little name of ' Tom' — cough out asthmatically their passion- 
less meaning, amid the pauses of the loud thunder of his 
stormy lyrics. The commonplace moral to be spoken in 
Drury Lane Theatre by an actress over the death of a 
princess, is placed beside his great didactic poem. And 
what can be more incongruous with his animated and chival- 
rous references to the rights and fortunes of unhappy Poland, 
than his colloquy of * The Cherubs,* who seem to have had 
quite enough of leisure at their disposal, as well as heavenly 
wit, which they discharge from the clouds at the Russian 
Emperor — 'the greatest scoundrel living,' — and at his sub- 
jects — 'the dirtiest thieves on Nature's face?' 

In the many eloquent tributes which have been paid to 
Campbeirs genius, there has been no attempt at its analysis, 
nor even a description of its peculiarities. There is not an 
index to its history, a path to its chosen haunts, or a scrap 
of its genealogy. The eulogy is general — uushaped — unde- 
tiiiod, because the distinct fashion of his character has not 
been studied and caught. His exact pitch and proper 
(jualities as a poet have not been ascertained. His range, 
caste, and habit, do not prove him a citizen of the whole 
world of literature ; and his mind has no confounding versa- 
tility. It is of no many-sided structure, and wears no 
canieleon aspect. AVhy, then, should its image and marks 
have been so faint and undetermined, especially since it was 
in close intercourse with the public for a very long time ? 
AVe are told that he excels in glowing imagery, and that his 
language is most musical; but these are rather extrinsic 
accomplishments, and such criticism upon them is, at best, 
unsatisfactory. AVe seek for the nature more than the man- 
ner; and would also desire something more specific about 
the manner. Still we do not wonder at the vagueness of 
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impressions and ideas chargeable upon his admirers, for — 
howsoever it is to be accounted for — there is no poet who 
delights us so much, and yet gives so little of his magical 
presence to be contemplated and distinguished. After an 
enthusiastic perusal of his works, to our sight, there is but 
the name, and not the mental portraiture of him who has 
charmed us. There may be egotism ; but it is that merely 
of the personal pronoun in its unchanging type, and not a 
self-revelation of the man, much less of the artist. We 
recognise throughout something of i<Ientity, yet the features 
are almost invisible. 

It is required, then, that Campbell's poetical attributes 
should be precisely pointed out; such as are manifested in 
his writings, and such, too, as in themselves will explain the 
vague conceptions which all have entertained concerning 
him. This we now propose to do. 

The highest poetry only gives out its full and distinct 
meaning to kindred genius. When, with its keen and 
searching spirit, it enters within humanity, and thence sends 
forth its utterance, it is as imperfectly understood by the 
multitude, as if it had ascended the heights of divinity — 
thence to pour down a new song ; — for consciousness is as 
rare as faith, and self is no less a stranger than God to the 
many. Upon the very earth, as much as if its region were 
above the sky, unless it live and move in the shows and by 
the laws of a naked materialism — which must farther be pre- 
sented in some fantastic dress of romance — it is unseen and 
unfelt, save by its true companions. It never can become 
popular, because it is never altogether intelligible. Its man 
and nature are not reflections from the mere surface of 
society and territory, which all can recognise ; but they arise 
so instinct with inward life, that these appear but as their 
shadows, and yet the shadows are the most palpable and 
acceptable to the public eye. 

Such poetry, unsatisfied with what is superficial, which it 
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regards as an analogy to something deep and real, yanishes 
from the crowd, except when it is briefly occupied with the 
analogy. 

No better general test can be instituted of a poet than the 
character, both in extent and degree, of his influence ; and 
if it be found that everything is alike clear, tangible, and 
effective, for all who come into communion with him — ^that, 
amid the diversity of minds on which he operates, there is 
the same result, we may conclude that he deals, through 
common and familiar associations, with the sensations, and 
not the pure emotions of the soul ; and that, therefore, 
whilst his genius is inferior, it is also more indefinite. The 
sensations, exposed and ready as they are for the most varied 
play, may be touched into a circulating melody by the roving 
wind ; and yet we ' hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth,' any more than we 
can accurately put into notes the ceaseless modulations which 
it has produced. The agency and the condition are exceed- 
ingly slight, as well as vague. Who could describe minutely 
his sensations? and must he not have greater difficulty in 
speaking precisely of the genius which quickens them ? The 
impulses and movements of our nature, at the farthest remove 
from the senses, are the most distinct ; and the power which 
stirs them is peculiar, and may be distinguished most satis- 
factorily. 

Now, let Campbell's poetry be read by Wordsworth, and 
also by such a man of common and unspiritual nature as Mr 
Coroner Wakley, and it would be as congenial, interesting, 
and suggestive to the one as to the other. Essentially the 
same doctrine, and to the same amount, would be received, 
and the same kind and measure of excitement experienced. 
Altogether different as are the capacities and mental habits 
of the two, sympathy in thought and feeling would be fully 
shared. The lines of abstraction, the course of imagination, 
with all the moods and attitudes of intellect and passion 
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throughout these, would, like the letterpress on the page, be 
visible simultaneously to both ; and Wordsworth would not 
understand the poetry more thoroughly, or be more vividly 
impressed by it, than his unequal fellow ; for, if he had dis- 
covered a new interpretation which Wakley had missed, he 
must first have invented a new dream. There is nothing in 
it which demands of the reader a poet's eye for spiritual dis- 
cernment; and he that runs may read — the bustling slave 
of business as accurately as the man of profound meditation. 
What idea is hidden from the vulgar? Every quality is 
sensuous, and the compound affects all equally, like any 
other external object. A quickness of temperament may be 
needed for its perfect appreciation and enjoyment ; but this 
is by no means a rare endowment of mental mediocrity, and 
the frivolous are often remarkable for vivacity and ardour. 
We have observed a man reading an almanac with glorious 
and sustained fervour. With what kindling transport he 
went through the apocalypse of * rain,* ' snow,' and ' wind,' 
and was wild as a lunatic when he came to ' full moon !' He 
had, indisputably, this requisite of a warm temperament. 

The scenes depicted by Campbell have no witchery of the 
spirit's fairy sports to court the imagination, nor have they a 
retreating and dimly-seen background to which the gaze 
might dilate. The characters are so many animated forma- 
tions of perpendicular clay, and all spectators may look alike 
into the narrow interior. None of the thoughts shoot far, 
and with strong and intense light, into the soul, but merely 
have a tremulous motion upon it. In such poetry there is 
no secret world beyond, no hereafter, for Wordsworth 
initiated through the shows into the mysteries of human life. 
Of it he cannot say, in his own language — 

* And I have felt 
A presence, that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts — a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused.* 
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We have been referring throughout to Wordsworth's capacity, 
and not to his taste ; for, in all likelihood, with his high stan- 
dard, he would have been delighted less by Campbeirs works 
than the man, or the vast public, we have so fairly personated 
by Mr Wakley. 

And these remarks are true of all our author's writings. 
' Hope' was a subject on which poetic ideas might have taken 
the widest horizon, the most sacred scenes, and the most 
ethereal forms and modifications. The deepest aspirations 
of the God-created and the immortal for knowledge, good- 
ness, and joy, becoming stronger and less painful from the 
assurance that they shall be satisfied, might have been ex- 
l)ressed. The souFs longings, so confident of being fulfilled, 
that they are uttered, not in groans, but in hymns, might 
have been described. Nay, hope is frequently a creative 
power — the author, as well as the spectator, of the future ; 
for, when it has no heavenly pattern of things shown to it on 
the mount of revelation, it still calls up a new world, and sets 
in order a new destiny. But Campbell's poem is the lowest 
manifestation of hope. He is not, in any sense, the oracle of 
sanj2:uine and heart-bounding humanity. He does not even 
tell its occasional dreams. He confines himself to the repe- 
tition and illustration of the most familiar or common hopes 
of every-day life ; so that the poem would not be ' foolish- 
ness' to Wakley and his class of readers. It is free from 
fanaticism, for there is no millennium of peace, much less an 
immortality of glory, to religion — no Utopia for social, no 
Paradise for individual being. The highest form of piety 
seems to be a morning walk — the last stage of political im- 
provement, the Reform Bill, and the Bill for the Emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes — and the final consummation of good 
for society, when the period shall arrive * when shepherds 
dance at summer's opening day.' As a proof of how com- 
pletely Campbell limits himself to the easiest and most 
popular sympathy, let us take parts of his own analysis • — 
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* The consolations of this passion in danger and distress — the sea- 
man on his watch — the soldier marching into battle — allusion to the 
adventures of Byron — domestic felicity, how connected with views of 
future happiness — pictures of a mother watching her infant — of a 
prisoner, a maniac, and a wanderer.' 

Indeed, the very title of the poem, ' The Pleasures of 
Hope,' prepares us to expect that, through its vague and 
superficial design, it would be adapted for wide appreciation. 
The pleasures merely of such a mighty, deep-seated, and far- 
reaching power as hope! What should we think of the 
pleasures of consciousness 1 This, verily, is to take account 
of comparatively small and incidental matters. Is not this, 
either in a poetical or in a philosophical view, the most 
indirect and trifling reference of hope, — yet withal, is it not 
also the most popular ? 

The talcs are distinguished as being similarly palpable to 
all in the embodiment of character. The personages have 
exceedingly simple properties, and they move in the set of 
well-known and approved gestures of sentiment and conver- 
sation, along the broad and beaten highway of fate. And 
this quality has made his lyrics matchless. The war-note, so 
loud and quick, is like the explosion of a seven-thunders' 
cloud, not fitted to touch hidden emotions, but arousing 
courage and patriotism, as if at the imperious call of the 
soul's own royalty. His deficiency of ideal power, along 
with the energy and music of his versification, and the flash 
of his imagery, have given him the mastership of the lyre. 

We lay down, then, as a fact which involves his character- 
istics, that Campbell's poetry may be understood and appre- 
ciated by every class of readers. 

The explanation of the fact is, that Campbell deals with 
the sensations through common and familiar association. 
There is not with him the Greek agony upon pure passion 
and intellect. He moves upon the surface of the mind, and 
plays upon its first tangence with the visible world, rather 
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than acts as a deep inward agency, making itself conversant 
with the complexity of human feeling, and assimilating that 
with the manifold shows of heaven and earth. If he carry 
about with him the material world, it is, like Atlas, upon his 
shoulders — the world not fused into the capacious soul, and 
that world but the shadow of the bare and smooth ball. His 
genius, with all its fiery force and soft pathos, is mainly ex- 
ternal. From him nature proceeds, not as an emanation 
instinct, through all her original frame and organic laws, 
with the kindred spirituality which, without confounding it, 
she can so fully incoq)orate, and with which she can gain 
admission to the inmost soul ; but as a reflection, mild and 
pale, though sometimes very vivid. The stars shed down 
their light, yet through no medium of spiritual essence which 
shall transmit it to our hidden being, like the glance and 
expression of a beauty, a holiness, and a love, with which 
we are not brought responsively face to face. The flowers 
exhale a fragrance, with which nothing ethereal is blended, 
that miglit waft it into our hearts, as from the open efflores- 
cence of a heavenly spring. 

As we have already said, the power which only or chiefly 
affects the sensations, is scarcely susceptible of strict definition 
or minute description. It can have but little peculiarity ; 
hence Campbell's genius is of a vague and indistinct char- 
acter. 

If to the definition we have given, it be added, that the 
associations through which he acts upon the sensations, though 
familiar, are fresh and interesting, and that there is a richness 
of imagery flashing upon these, and no mock or exaggerated 
sentiment conveyed by them, little more can be said. His 
temperament is sanguine and glowing, yet its manifestation 
is generally more delicate than bold ; and though his heart 
be wann, the hand with which he touches the sensations has 
a feminine softness and gentleness, save in his lyrics, when it 
becomes strong and sweeping. 
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Campbell's characteristics will be farther illustrated through- 
out a brief examination of his principal poems ; and what are 
his principal poems, might almost be determhied by the dates 
of their publication — the first in number still being the first 
in quality, and the latest the last ; for his faculties of song, 
instead of being enlarged and confirmed by time, seem to 
have declined and weakened in a premature wasting away, 
and the production of his early youth is, with one doubtful 
exception, the greatest of his long life. As his temperament 
(upon which his success very much depended) became too soon 
cold and slow, his vigour departed, or, at least, only found a 
languid expression and a tame walk. In going backwards 
over his works, we seem to be pursuing a natural course of 
progress or development ; and when we reach * The Pleasures 
of Hope,' there is the promise of a power which hitherto we 
have never discerned. We behold the stature and condition 
of his matured manhood in the days of his juvenility. We 
feel as if he were born a poet, yet as if he had been doomed 
to a sad degeneration from his first nature. 

We shall not prosecute the objections we have already pro- 
posed against that aspect of Hope which he has chosen as 
the subject of his didactic poem. Memory, perhaps, may be 
set forth to best advantage in its pleasures, and Rogers did 
well with such a view of it. Imagination has something 
nobler than its pleasures, and Akenside was injudicious in 
taking this mode of exhibiting it, though he has availed him- 
self of frequent and wide excursions over its other relations ; 
but Hope was far more decidedly incapable of being adequately 
represented through its pleasures, and Campbell has done it 
the greatest injustice. Some comprehensive genius may yet 
sing of the Pleasures of the Soul, and dissolve our immortal 
nature into a cnp of thin joy ! Poets will then be like bees, 
gathering nought but honey everywhere. They will labour 
upon the most unlikely subjects, and the reading public, as 
Samson of old, will be regaled with sweetness which came out 
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of the strong. Henceforth — pleasures shall be ' never ending 
— still beginning.' 

We shall also pass over the irregular and desultory nature 
of the poem. Its texture, in outrage of all connection and 
order, is loose and ill-assorted, of many colours and of as 
many patches. Thoughts succeed thoughts, and scenes follow 
scenes, upon the slightest principle of association. Propor- 
tion is as much disregarded as position, and the result is an 
aggravation of incongruity. The subject is only treated of 
in fragments, the interest excited terminating at the point of 
section, instead of being carried forward to swell and blend 
with the emotions afterwards to be awakened. 'This,' as 
Hume says admirably in his Essay on The Association of 
Ideas — 

'This breaks the coarse of the passions, and prevents that com- 
munication of the several emotions, by which one scene adds force to 
another, and transfuses the pity and terror which it excites upon each 
succeeding scene, till the whole produces that rapidity of movement 
which is peculiar to the theatre. How must it extinguish this warmth 
of affection to be entertained on a sudden with a new action and new 
personages, noway related to the former, to find so sensible a breach 
or vacuity in the course of the passions by means of this breach in the 
connection of ideas ; and instead of carrying the sympathy of one scene 
into the following, to be obliged every moment to excite a new con- 
cern, or take part in a new scene or action/ 

To occasion a still more dense, cold, and non-conducting 
medium of transition, much foreign matter has been inter- 
jected. The prolonged apostrophe to Poland and its late 
brave championship, though breathing the generous spirit of 
Liberty, and the description of Love, graceful and beautiful 
though it be, are completely out of place, and check the 
transfusion of the reader's previous feelings into those which 
shall succeed. There is an utter want of unity and natural 
development in the work. Invert it as you please, you can- 
not render it more iramethodical than it is in itself. Cut it 
into pieces most capriciously, and still you make it not more 
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fragmentary than when it is in its present integrity. It is 
not like a tree, perfect in all its parts, but only a collection 
of bright sybil leaves. 

The introduction of the poem has been generally admired — 

* At summer's eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow- 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summits mingle with the sky ; 
Why do those clifl's of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the Past hath been.' 

The principle here illustrated, that ' distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view/ is not exclusively that of Hope, and it 
unfolds itself in imagery the most beautiful, but fully as ap- 
propriate to another subject. The reference is to the delight 
with which we turn from the scenery around us, to a moun- 
tain-top, glistening afar under the setting sun, and softened 
and blended into a form of the rich and hazy sky. Now, 
distance, with all its dim and fascinating outlines, is behind as 
well as before, and denotes Memory as truly as Hope ; so that 
Rogers might have applied the simile with as much propriety 
to the Past, as Campbell does to the Future of existence. 
Yet a perceptible difference might have been made. A man 
who is as free to go backwards as forwards, in a westerly or 
easterly direction, as he is to traverse any part of the line of 
life, to what hill will he be inclined to turn ? He will so place 
himself, that the hills over which the sun has passed, clear and 
delicately azure though they appear, shall be behind him, and 
his glance and step will seek the hill bathed in the roseate 
hues of the west, and encircled like a cloud in the sun*s path 
with his denartiner fflory. In like manner, Hope, with its 
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glowing prospect, is far more attractive than Memory, with 
all its tranquil retreat to a pleasing background lying under 
a mild light. Solomon, indeed, confessed that for him there 
' was nothing new under the sun.' He had no present, no 
future of life, but only a weary, weary measuring out of the 
past. All had been already his, and he has nothing before him. 
* The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.' What 
an awful picture, and yet without any terrific dash or glare, 
but so deeply calm, so softly still, of something unspeakably 
worse than despair ! 

The poet describes the operation of Hope in many varied 
circumstances of hazard and trial. He sjrmpathizes entirely 
with the danger and the sorrow, his song melting in tender- 
ness with the one, and rising to a daring pitch with the other ; 
and the soothing as well as bracing influence of Hope is 
truthfully given. The seaman and the soldier in storm and 
battle, and amid wreck and carnage, are vividly drawn, and 
before their strained and glaring eyes flits Hope — 'Friend 
of the brave, in peril's darkest hour.' The pictures of the 
maniac, the prisoner, and the mother over the cradle of her 
sleeping boy, are admirable ; but those musings and fancies 
about the future, which sustain and solace them, are briefly 
and very unsatisfactorily related. The situations are strik- 
ingly presented, but the Hope which comes to them is an 
undefined and transient ray'of light. The domestic affections 
are next tenderly portrayed, and there is a most beautiful 
episode upon the dreariness of Adam in Eden, before woman 
was formed to be his companion. Yet Hope, in its refining 
power upon those affections, is but feebly described. The 
bright face of Love is sweetly imaged ; but the sanguine flush 
of Hope upon it is a vulgar daub. Mortal love, indeed, after 
the union of its objects, is not susceptible of the best charm 
of Hope, for age and death are approaching apace, and the 
memory of what is gone is more fondly preserved. The Future 
has no such scene as that, where, in deep mutual rapture, 
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hearts were first plighted. Hallowed for ever is the grove 
which witnessed, under the star of eve, Love's unchangeable 
covenant ; and the hearth of home, however glowing, is still 
less interesting than the old altar where hands were joined — 
the touch thrilling to the inmost being of the trembling bride, 
as well as of her triumphant lord. If a wedded pair come 
out of the dreams of the Past, they can never dream again. 

Then follow some brilliant i)assages about the soul's long- 
ings for immortality. They are full of noble similes, though 
a few of these similes remind us of the link-boys of a former 
age, attending and lighting home their master at a very 
respectful distance from his person. There is much fine 
declamation against Atheism ; but we cannot help thinking, 
that in one page of Foster's first Essay there is incomparably 
more poetic as well as moral sublimity on this subject, than 
in all the verses of Campbell. 

Though the poem be destitute of a reasonable plan, its 
execution is vigorous, and as far as luxuriant description and 
eloquent moralising can make it so, is highly attractive. The 
author's imagination has frequently been inflamed by the 
fervid glory of Sacred Hebrew poetry, and some of his 
allusions to the characters and events of Scripture are most 
. felicitous. The reader, however, who expects to be ravished 
with wide revelations of hope, will be disappointed. The 
careless and cold sayings so often heard — 'I hope so and so' 
— ' things will be better yet' — ' times will mend,' are the plain 
rendering of this poem. 

* Gertrude of Wyoming' has been regarded as his best 
poem; yet is it but a neatly adjusted and finely polished 
episode in every-day outward life. Its human beings are 
mere mechanical agents, working out physical laws, until 
stopped by an irregular death. And this is the exhibition of 
souls under the conditions of mysterious existence — ^this the 
picture of man and woman, whose most passive state has no 
such cold and quiet elements, and whose very dreams — the 
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rosy children of fancy — claim a higher incarnation. That 
which distinguishes * Gertrude' from the * Pleasures of Hope,' 
is not a more matured genius, but a more chastened taste. 
The imagination has lost as much in force and vividness, as it 
has gained in regularity and mildness. There is no larger and 
deeper informing spirit — denoting manhood in passion and 
thought. Over all, and throughout, the expression is more 
calm, yet less bright and bold. In the piece nothing is aimed 
at but a clear and soft picture of the landscape, and a melodi- 
ous recitation of the incidents connected with its harmonious 
group of characters. It is only the face of nature and of life 
which is meddled with, and the power put forth, though of 
exquisite charm, is only upon our sensations, and works like 
music. The scenery of 'Gertrude' has the finest tints of 
colouring over its well-arranged objects. It lies in the depth 
of a peaceful retreat, and is hushed by the breath of the forests, 
and soothed by the murmuring lakes, of Pennsylvania. In 
such a place, characters are unreserved, as well as kept in 
their own outlines, and the manners are free; for it is only amid 
the multitude that the mask of formality is assumed, and in a 
constant pressure of intercourse that originality is frittered 
away into sameness. The death of some beautiful being 
there is known widely as her roaraiugs, and remembered in 
days of mouniing, as long as her innocent life would have 
made them days of gladness ; hence the image of Gertrude 
haunts many leagues of shore, valley, and grove. 

In the city, the pavement close to the door of the deserted 
house misses not the light foot-fall of the fair girl that shall 
never trip over it again ; but, had she lived in a rural district, 
the green sward everywhere would have been faithful to her 
memory, and grateful for the consecration of her step, though 
never — ne^er more to be repeated. 

In beautiful accord with the tall tree and the sweet flower 
blooming under its shelter, on that sequestered spot dwells 
a venerable patriarch, with Gertrude, his only child. True 
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is it to nature, that an aged widower should have but one 
charge. His affections have lost their power over an ample 
range, his very eye moves slowly, and almost unwillingly, 
around a family ; but with what intensity does he cherish a 
single object ! In all the winning graces of opening girlhood, 
Gertrude grows up around his heart, hiding the grave of her 
sainted mother, until the dust of the dead, like the spirit, is 
known remotely. The old man has few sad reveries to incline 
his eyes to the tomb, or to raise them to the heaven, of his 
wife ; for the fascination of his daughter is upon him, and in 
such a possession he is unconscious of bereavments, as when 
gazing on her radiant face he is not free to notice the far-off 
cloud in the sky. To their happy home, an Indian warrior, 
whose appearance and sentiments are graphically represented, 
brings an orphan boy, who, for his parents' sake, is kindly 
welcomed. The poet properly overlooks the attachment 
which naturally springs up between the young pair. Such 
passion is not worth recording, until it have acquired maturity ; 
and accordingly, it is only when the boy, now a man, returns 
fi'om England, whither he had gone, that Gertrude and 
Waldegrave are introduced as lovers. The art of the poet 
has induced him to hint indirectly at their marriage. Their 
happy wanderings through the forest are not over, and 
Gertrude has no step of matronly sobriety. On her fair 
brow, in girlish sport, she places his plumed cap. But war 
broke out, and the piece hurries through lurid scenes to the 
catastrophe — the death of the father and of Gertrude. She 
being gone, Waldegrave has no earthly love on which to lay 
his head. Let him then seek out a resting-place on the battle- 
sod. And this he could not do, under a more inspiring war- 
song, than that which the Indian chief sternly chants. 

The nature of * Gertrude' is not such a transparency of 
what is deep and inward as Wordsworth would have pre- 
sented. Have you seen more of her (beyond personal attrac- 
tions) than quick sensibilities ? What has been manifested 
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bat her coantenance and temperament? She is only sach as 
the son showed her, and as the rose, which she plaeked and 
wore in her innocent bosom, felt her to be ! 

^Theodric' seems to have been adopted into the anther's 
family on the impulse of wonderful charity. It is in every 
sense a weak and unworthy production, and is little more 
than a careless register of names of places, persons, and 
events. Switzerland, Germany, and England cannot famish 
a decent landscape. The French Revolution, and private 
fortune, with two deaths, cannot afford an interesting incident 

There are two gentlemen, XJdolph and Theodric, warriors 
moreover, and two ladies, Jnlia and Constance, as the pro- 
minent characters. Both ladies are enamoured of Theodric. 
To be sure, Jnlia could not well be in love with XJdolph, who 
was her brother; — but her attachment to Theodric might 
have been deemed almost as impossible, for she had only seen 
his portrait, * which drew regards its living semblance little 
knew.* Theodric marries Constance, and becomes the cruel 
though innocent fate of both ladies, whose death could not 
have been more briefly and coldly notified in the funeral 
letters. 

The ' Last Man' is a theme foreign to Campbell's range, 
yet is treated with a grandeur and condensed energy of 
inspiration which, if not above his former capacity, had, at 
least, been latent hitherto. The scenery, the solitude, and 
the sentiments of the piece are impressively solemn and in 
keeping with the peculiar situation of the * last of Adam's 
race.' Tiie poet, however, by disregarding Scripture hints 
about the Last Day; and by following out inferior and less 
suggestive ideas of his own, has failed to develoj) the proper 
sublimities of his subject. We shall briefly point ont his devia- 
tions and their injurious effect. Why should he represent the 
Last Day of time as dawning upon only one man — the sole sur- 
vivor of his race ? It is not unlikely, indeed, that the popula- 
tion of the earth may then have been greatly reduced by the 
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vice and crime which are to prevail between the Millenninm and 
the Last Day ; still there will be left many * peoples, races, 
and tongues ' to furnish — as in the days preceding the flood 
— ^hosts of revellers, groups ' eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage,' and jesting openly under the shadow 
of the descending throne of the Judge. There is, doubtless, 
a certain impressiveness in the isolation of one man — the 
single remnant of humanity — in a world erewhile crowded, 
over all its surface of sea and land, with vast populations and 
their manifold activities ; and striking is the picture of * ships 
drifting with the dead to shores where all was dumb/ Still, 
the truth contained in Divine prophecy has ever a richer and 
nobler poetry than belongs to any human fancy ; and Camp- 
bell, in his deviation from that truth, left behind him greater 
treasures of sublimity than those which he could gather in 
his own path. Without sacrificing the sublimity wrapped up 
in the isolation of one man, he might also have availed himself 
of that which is naturally inspired by the presence of a whole 
generation in earth's most awful crisis; for, might he not 
have put forth some grand embodiment of piety, a saintly 
man, separated from, protesting against, persecuted by, yet 
interceding for, his godless contemporaries ? 

Secondly, Why has Campbell reserved his 'Last Man' for 
the old and common doom of death, when — according to 
Scripture — all who shall be living down to the Day of Judg- 
ment will be * changed'? This transformation and its 
process would have furnished a new and grand scope for 
imagination. 

Again, Campbell represents the earth as in the last stage 
of decay, with every unequivocal symptom of immediate dis- 
solution ; whereas Scripture seems to intimate that the Last 
Day will dawn upon a world that has lost none of its meridian > 
vigour and splendour. Scoffers are to look to land, sea, and 
sky, and 'ask for the sign of His coming.' There will be 
no passing portents ; much less such a perpetual warning 

18 
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as physical deterioration, to correspond with moral d^ene- 
ration. Now, had the poet adhered to the informatioii of 
Scripture about such points, the sublimity of the piece would 
have been greatly enhanced. 

On Campbell's minor pieces, we have forfeited, by the space 
which we have already occupied, the liberty of making 
remarks. Many of them, for vigorous conception, condensed 
expression, and an apt musical utterance of rhyme, are above 
all praise. They keep, in quick and fidl play, the whole circle 
of our sensations, whether as affected by imagination or by 
passion. Apollo never before rode so gloriously through the 
field of war. The lyrics are charged and inflamed to terrible 
power and brightness with martial spirit. Like the heavenly 
shields, on which were depicted, in breathing reality, the 
engagements of heroic nations under god-like leaders, they 
blaze resplendently, whilst all around the circumference, the 
mariners of England in thunder — 

* Sweep through the deep, 
While the stormj winds do blow, 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow,* 

bearing alofl the meteor-flag of England in its matchless 
glory. [1845.] 
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The&e have been, among notable men, so many real and 
striking examples of variety of gift and versatility of power, 
that it is a pity a mere pretender shonld, in the world's 
eye, stand at the head of them, nay, be regarded as the 
sum of them all, including them in himself as they do their 
inferiors, — a grand totality I More inevitably than Goliath 
is associated with giantism, Alexander with ambition, and 
Howard with benevolence, is the ' Admirable Crichton' made 
to represent the combination of every intellectual and physi- 
cal faculty and accomplishment, under the garb of the most 
graceful chivalry. He is ever mentioned as the most brilliant 
epitome of what is actual or possible in mankind. Each of 
his varied efforts reached such a perfection as if he had beeu 
an embodiment of the ' division-of-labour* system. He not 
only had an aptitude for, but easily took pre-eminence in, 
every science, art, and exercise, his gallant mien wearing no 
wrinkle of toil or care, nor any expression of forethought 
about future adventures and exhibitions. It is not worth 
while to explode this traditional idea of the prodigy ; but it 
has effectually thrown into the shade the genuine representa- 
tives of what may be called many-headed, many-handed, 
genius; and the fabulous feats, unreduced into the tricks 
of a harlequin, have taken off public attention from marvel- 
lous deeds attesting what one man may be capable of. It is 
a sort of degradation to invite Shakspere to the place 
foolishly assigned to the far-famed Crichton. The poet was 
probably unconscious of the variety of his endowments, and 

^ De Qnincej is now (1860) no more ; trat he did not die ontQ fbnrteen TolomeB of his 
CoUected Works had been published. 
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of his all-BuflScing energies, for it was not by any distinct 
effort, any artful change of his hand, that he achieved so 
many things, each totally unlike the other. Nor is it, indeed, 
by a purpose to be like many men in one— a ^ host in him- 
self,' or to gain eminence in several departments, that the 
distinction is likely to be reached. 

Genius has a universal aptitude; but its cultivation and 
exercise in one sphere and direction will tend, in the majority 
of cases, to prevent or mar what it would be and would do in 
other quarters. In these it will only be an imitation, and 
thus lose its nature and its functions. Goethe aspired to be 
a completely developed man ; but his greatness, if without 
bias, had its limits, and he only stood above his fellows 
in poetry and literature. Lord Brougham's versatility has 
wanted the depth of real variety of soul, and is mechanical 
rather than natural, consisting often in an extempore and 
rude adaptation of the same powers to different pursuits, 
and has not been attended with signal success in more than 
one province. Professor Wilson has been styled the * modem 
Admirable Crichton' — and with greater justice than the 
veritable hero, for, in addition to his physical accomplish- 
ments (in which he would soon have taken the conceit out 
of the showy knight-errant), his genius had the fullest com- 
plement of perfect organs and faculties energized by the 
most exuberant life and strung with the finest sensibilities. 
In point of capacity, greater completeness — instinct with 
vital force — could not be imagined : and, within the whole 
range of intellectual effort, nothing was impossible to this 
extraordinary man. Nay, had he but attended to one thing 
at a time, and with all his might, he could have left glorious 
monuments on many a field. But fitfully, irregularly, and 
sportively has he always laboured, his energies neither con- 
centrated upon a definite scheme nor mastered by a resolute 
purpose. Hence, what he has done is fragmentary, and lies 
scattered over many departments, in which it will contrast 
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disadvantageonsly with the finished works of far inferior 
men. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton looks upon himself (vuie 
his speech at Edinburgh) and is regarded by many, as a 
successful example of versatility — historian, essayist, novelist, 
poet, and politician t but it is only as a novelist that he has 
gained and will preserve a first-class reputation. 

Intellectually [though not physically — for an infant would 
beat him in all athletic conditions and exercises], the man 
who, in our age, best fills up the ideal of the Admirable 
Crichton, is Thomas De Quincey. His genius, akin to that 
of the * myriad-minded ' Coleridge, but more compact, less 
inert, and at the bidding of a more imperious will, has taken 
the most varied spheres of action, and in each acquitted 
itself with transcendent merit. His versatility is no imitation ; 
for whatever he does is not only better than the performances 
of rivals, but is in his own manner, and has his peculiar stamp 
— so much so, that the mask which he often wears, is useless, 
and the province of his labour continues to be haunted by 
his presence, though he has gone elsewhere. He is unrivalled 
for his scholarship, the vast stores of which do not lie in his 
recollections as in dictionaries, but have been incorporated 
with his general literature and assimilated to his mental 
constitution ; he is — according to Archdeacon Hare — the 
'greatest logician of our times' — detecting hitherto un- 
noticed and almost invisible fallacies as if they were gross 
mathematical blunders ; his metaphysical acumen is unsur- 
passed; his speculative subtlety, especially in psychology, 
raises him far above all contemporary philosophers and poets 
— a dream of his giving more vividness, distinctness, signifi* 
cance, consistency, and permanence to the evanescent, antago- 
nistic, and complex phenomena of the soul than an elaborate 
analysis or an impassioned description ; his imagination has 
the most varied grandeur and grace, as well as an inex- 
haustible vigour, and always attends him, ready to turn even 
some definition into a statue, and some philosophical term 
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into an exquisite poetical figure, whilst it is potent enough 
to launch some ponderous subject, framed of many facts, 
jointed solidly with close arguments, and burdened with 
multifarious discussions, and make it float majestically and 
lightly away like an ethereal conception; and his humour 
has an indescribable charm — he playing at hide-and-seek 
with his readers through a long and intricate labyrinth of 
mock-serious narrative or mock-serious speculation. 

De Quincey's authorship proves his versatility. To almost 
all the departments of philosophy and literature he has made 
original and valuable contributions in a specific form ; whilst, 
as if to show his mastery in the whole circle of thought and 
art, he has occasionally, in a single essay, passed rapidly 
from one section to another, throwing new light upon what- 
ever was most important and perplexing in each, and evincing 
that his initiation and freedom within the most secret and 
privileged recesses had been thoroughly conquered long ago, 
and were never to be lost, and that he could altogether dis- 
pense with the tedious process of a siege of study. In one 
paragraph he destroys some venerable system of morals or of 
metaphysics, touching fatally its very heart with consummate 
skill ; in another, he points out some hidden virtue of Chris- 
tianity and some reserved strength of its evidences, undreamed 
of by theologians ; in another, he expounds some enigma of 
human consciousness, disentangling and — as if by the melody 
of its own vibration — interpreting each nerve of the complex, 
living, and tremulously sensitive mass ; in another, he sketches 
ancient and modem literature in connection with its authors, 
its eras, and mankind ; in another, he gives an entirely new 
view of some leading historical period or character ; whilst 
into a parenthesis or foot-note he will squeeze a budget of 
rare erudition ' de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.' Yet in 
this whirling and brilliant movement around the circumfer- 
ence and within the very centre of human thought, there is, 
on De Quincey's part, neither affectation nor the love of dis- 
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plaj. His nniyersal susceptibilities for trath, and his nniversal 
abilities for seeking and finding it, determined each of the 
rapid visits and hasty salutations in the course of his wide 
excursion. No personal ostentation of seeming to be so 
extensively familiar could be his motive, for — ^more than any 
other literary man — is he exclusively a thinker, a lonely 
speculatist, heedless either of what he may be or of what he 
may do to attract the world's eye, though — as a spectator — 
he takes a wakeful notice of, and an intense interest in, the 
personal and concrete character and life of other men. 
Social and public inaction marks himself; he has been an * 
abstraction, secluded within the walls of his study, unless 
when taking note of the energetic and busy world, or unless 
when his profound knowledge of and sympathy with what he 
sees attest his flesh and blood. His very egotism is an im- 
personal contemplation of the development and aspects of 
his own nature ; and his introverted eye is then as passionless 
and critical as when examining others or when glancing into 
a book. It is impossible to conceive of this man ^ showing 
off' his versatility. A pure and Platonic love for universal 
truth in all the forms of art, a love without any assertion of 
or designs for self, has ever distinguished him. We also 
hold him forth as the entire reverse of a mere artist. He 
seems to have grown and gathered, in youth and early man- 
hood, with no intention of afterwards displaying or com- 
municating in a literary form. He looks as if he had been 
singularly free from any ambition to * come out' in literature, 
and as if none of his studies were the preparation or attiring 
for his debut as an author. That debut was not early, 
though his powers had soon reached a wonderful growth, 
and had already produced original speculations out of the 
vast accumulations of his learning, and though from close 
and frank intercourse with the most celebrated men of his 
age, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Wilson, he might 
have drawn an irresistible impulse to rush into print. When 
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Wordsworth was spending every moment, and training and 
straining every energy to turn out his every mood of mind 
for the inspection of the public, and could not compose a 
sonnet without fancying that it was a shell to be put to the 
British ear, how was it that his gifted young friend, De 
Quincey, never dreamed of appearing before the said public? 
Such literary continence is remarkable, but quite in keeping 
with the strange idiosyncrasy of this great man. The fields 
were white for the harvest, before he reaped and presented a 
handful as first fruits. 

Little, indeed, could it have been foreseen by himself or by 
others, that he was throughout a subsequent long career to 
be the slave of the pen, — that he, the rover at his 'own 
sweet will ' over all the realms of thought — who dreamed not 
of any literary embodiment into which he might put even 
his choicest visions — should become, during much more than 
a whole generation, an article-manufacturer ; and that he — 
the insatiate seeker after truth, which had not hitherto 
tempted him to make a spontaneous revelation — should, for 
more than forty years, be compelled to traffic with it not 
wholesale or in dignified volumes, but retail, and in com- 
munications of all sizes to periodicals of all sorts! And 
still, in his old age, this is his regular occupation, ' soliciting 
his food from daily toil,' and throwing any scrap into the 
Press for remuneration. Not in such harness did he appear 
at the Lakes before Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
who felt that they and not he, had entered upon a life of 
literary toil. How different from theirs has been his career ! 
The genius of Wordsworth, in its very prime, left off pro- 
ducing, and took to serene meditation. For more than 
twenty years before his death, he had doffed his * singing 
robes,' and indulged in unexpressed poetic reveries. His 
posthumous poem — * The Prelude ' — which was expected not 
only to be his greatest work, but to give a completeness to 
all his poetry, was unfinished, and does not seem to have 
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been retouched after his early manhood. For a lengthened 
period, his muse, instead of labouring, must have been 
quietly living and growing, absorbing into its own constitu- 
tion and assimilating to its own essence this glorious world 
which was made for man, — made for his consciousness as well 
as for his senses and appetites. Coleridge, with his super- 
abundance of the noblest intellectual energy, was an incor- 
rigible idler, though his rest was torture, and he sighed to 
* sleep, pillowed on a clod/ His brain was busy to the last, 
but his torpid hand had no connection with it, and never 
made a movement to seize and draw out any of his grand 
projects or splendid conceptions into actual form, but allowed 
them to pass away like dreams. Through an entire and 
most melancholy paralysis of his executive powers, he had 
ample leisure. The labour of Southey's ripe manhood and 
after-life was spontaneous, and industry was the law of his 
nature rather than of his lot. The idea of literary toil is not, 
therefore, painfully associated with the declining strength of 
those great men. But De Quincey, whom neither choice nor 
necessity called so early into the field of authorship, is still 
toiling in it, and striving that his 

* October's workmanship shall rival May.' 

Certainly it is high time that his over-tasked brain should 
have a grateful repose. It has been painful, for the last few 
years, to contemplate him drudging at periodical literature 
like a needy and unknown youth. It is profoundly melancholy 
to think that, whilst Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, and 
Macaulay are making fortunes annually by their compositions, 
and are able not only to take long periods of recreation to 
recruit energies a little over-strained by the work of some 
particular week or month, but also to retire altogether ; here 
is an old man, of nobler genius, and richer and more varied 
acquirements— exercised also more severely and with more 
precious results for nearly half a century — who is still com- 
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pelled, and in fact, is nnder a more imperions necessity than 
at any fonner stage, to resort for a small and precarioos 
income to hard and continuous literary effort. De Quincey 
might now take his rest, sure of his laurels : but a living 
author needs more than his statue does. Yet, had his 
generation been intellectual as well as intelligent, his Miscel- 
lanies would have been a mine of wealth to him, and he might 
now have enjoyed a dignified and serene leisure, free from 
the slavery of the pen, and only called in his retreat to 
fascinate friends and literary pilgrims by his wonderful talL 

It is true that, had he carefully husbanded and concentrated 
his energies, and carried them prudently to market, he could 
not have failed to have been long ago independent. But he 
seems, throughout his protracted authorship, to have been 
disqualified for dealing with publishers. He must have wanted 
the common-place but very valuable faculty of knowing how 
to make a bargain. Probably there were also infirmities of 
will, leading to irregularities and procrastination in labour, 
but these could not have been half so bad as Mr Macaulay's 
delay in getting on with his * History;' and yet have book- 
sellers dared to say a word of blame to Mr Macaulay, or 
hint reproachfully that he ought to keep faith with them and 
with the public f De Quincey's writings are all of the most 
elaborate structure both in thought and style, the plan and 
execution alike requiring the happiest moods of his genius ; 
and is not genius in all men intermittent, or recurrent, and 
indisposed to sit at the desk so many hours each lawful day 
and wield a clerk's engrossing pen! Each piece of De 
Quincey's starts from his own level, and as it advances, is as 
new to himself as it will be to his readers. It has the grand 
characteristic of a poem : it is a creation or an inspiration. 
It happens not, therefore, to be possible at any or every 
hour of the day, like the manufacture of one of Jeffrey's or 
Macaulay's articles. But sure we are, from the large ac- 
cumulation of his writings of the rarest merit, that his life 
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most have been one of singular indostry, though that industry 
may not have been punctual to the promised moment, aud 
though, out of reluctance that a subject should be mutilated 
or murdered, he may not have kept his ' bond ' with some 
Shylock of a bookseller, or paid down his exact * pound of 
flesh.' His scholarship alone would, as fruit of his life-time, 
have attested uncommon diligence. The 'do-nothing' lad 
had more than the learning of a Parr or a Bentley ; and, in 
his old age, has accumulated stores which would make our 
Scottish universities — those classic barns — burst, unless these 
were supplemented by the notoriously larger English cap- 
abilities for taking in Greek, Roman, and German lore. Yet 
De Quincey's head is as easy under more than Scotland's 
stock of scholarship, as under miles of atmosphere, and his 
original speculations soar up through the dense pressure, free, 
unresisted, and buoyant. 

One striking peculiarity, true of all the stages of his long 
literary career, should not be overlooked, and that is — that, 
though in reference to the hard, continuous, and ill-remuner- 
ative character of his labours, he has been emphatically a 
hack of the press, yet of the nature of the hack he has ab- 
solutely nothing, and will bear a comparison with any author 
enjoying the most aristocratic wealth, dignity, and repose. 
His choice of subjects and his mode of treating these, — are 
they such as stupid or cunning booksellers, or time-serving 
editors would have suggested ? Are they of the catch-penny 
order ? No : he kept entirely to his own haunt, and traversed 
the length and breadth of his own speculations without turning 
aside to the right hand or to the left at any beck of trade or 
party. Neither the public nor its caterers were before his 
eyes ; and his hands did not meddle with a * job.' He never 
sought to make a popular 'hit' by taking up some favourite 
topic of the day. Endowed with unrivalled iconoclastic 
powers, he never directed these against any passing notability. 
He has demolished Josephus — and not Alison ; criticised 
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Demosthenes — aud not Brougham ; and questioned Alexander 
Pope's truthfulness instead of that of Thomas Moore. It 
was not he, but Carlyle, that launched indignation against 
the * Hudson Statue.* What he wrote for hire is just what 
he would have written without it, and he played no character 
but his own noble and original one. He never drudged, nor 
was a hewer of wood or drawer of water. Publishers had 
to go to other men for compilations and abridgments. From 
him it was not labour which they bought, but the thoughts 
and speculations to which his restless genius was prone. We 
have not to say of him as of Goldsmith and many others — 
Pity that the time of such a man should have been wasted 
in preparing school-histories and easy books for full-grown 
children ; or. Pity that when a bookseller thought there was 
likely to be a popular demand for some temporary article, 
De Quincey's genius was engaged to furnish it. No ; if he 
has, from necessity, been a regular contributor to periodical 
literature, he has invariably taken his own lofty themes and 
discussed them in his own style, though * caviare to the 
general.' We have often seen his best essays in as strange 
company as 'Paradise Lost,' if published in a penny journal, 
would have encountered. He cast his bread upon all waters, 
knowing that it would be found, after not many days, by the 
choice spirits that hungered for it. He sent forth his noblest 
productions in all kinds of magazines — even in those which 
were banished from the select circles that could appreciate 
his genius, as if sure that posterity would search far and 
near, and ransack high and low, to discover, detach, and 
honourably preserve anything of his. 

Periodical literature has, in the course of the last thirty or 
forty years, expatiated in every field of thought, gaining all the 
vigour and influence resulting from the exercise and discipline 
of such a range, and producing a rich abundance of the fruits 
that could be expected. It can boast alike respecting its writers 
and its readers. It has thoroughly trained and employed the 
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former, and daily brought the latter within the scope of their 
united yet various teaching as within a college. Bookmakers, 
addressing a section of the public, to be met with by chance 
during many years, and perhaps met with only posthumously, 
are stiff, starched, and cold, compared with periodical writers, 
who find a larger, more immediate, and less formal audience. 
The chief evil to be set over against the many and immense 
advantages of periodical literature is, that it has involved two 
of unquestionably the greatest men of the age in desultory 
work, and made that work hitherto of a fugitive character. 
We allude to Professor Wilson and Mr De Quincey. Unless 
all their Miscellanies were collected, a demonstration of their 
genius would not be full ; and even then it would be a huge 
cairn rather than a perfect statue. A sample of Jeffrey's 
writings would suffice to show fully what he was ; and he 
never could have either got higher fame or better developed 
his talents by preparing specific books than by contributing 
critical articles to the * Edinburgh Review.' 

Still, it is consolatory that a proper choice, for reprint, of 
Wilson's and De Quincey 's best essays would possess the 
highest permanent value. In De Quincey's case, the selection 
is comparatively easy. Indeed, but for their bulk, all his 
writings might be inserted without reserve and with very 
little sifting. Though upon a variety of subjects, they fit 
into one vast system of speculation, and that system is the 
outgrowth of his mental individuality. Besides, not uncon- 
scious of their real worth, their author had, when scattering 
them to and fro like the sibyl-leaves, always designed to 
gather them together, and put them into a more dignified and 
lasting vehicle ; and the republication, which we rejoice is 
now going on (and which we ardently wish him health to 
complete carefully), was a settled resolve long before it 
could be suggested by similar enterprises. 

In the preface, the contents of the whole series of volumes 
are classified under three general heads. 
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The first consists of compositions chiefly playful, though 
in most of them amusement occasionally gives place to solenm, 
impassioned, and thrilling interest. But what a strange mis- 
cellany of humour, pathos, and imagination — pure and re- 
dundant — will such papers include ! Apart from his auto- 
biographic sketches, and his Lake scenes, there are his 
^ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,' ' Dinner Real 
and Reputed,' * Hints for the Hustings,' * Bentley,' * Parr,' 
« The Irish Repeal Agitation,' etc. etc. 

The second class takes in his elaborate and stately essays, 
which discuss views and verdicts, philosophy and history, 
and lead to strikingly new conclusions. He mentions as 
specimens his papers on the Essenes, the Ga&sars, and Cicero ; 
but many a reader will also remember Herodotus, Plato, the 
Calmuck Tartars, Charlemagne, ' Christianity,' and a series 
of articles on ' Style,' the last constituting the most com- 
prehensive, profound, and brilliant treatise extant, on the 
character, relations, and aims of Rhetoric, and making 
Hume and Whately appear as mean and imperfect critics of 
eloquence as poor Dr Blair. In the Essays, he addresses 
himself wholly or primarily to the 'understanding, as an 
insolated facalty ;' and acquits himself as the most sublime, 
subtle, and complete thinker of the age ; for he holds up the 
mirror to thought, existing both in abstract truth and in the 
mind of man, as Shakspere does to thought embodied in 
universal human life. 

The third class is made up of his two grandest and most 
exquisite artistic pieces, ' The Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater;' and the *Suspiria de Profundis,' which he holds, 
' as models of impassioned prose, range under no precedent 
that I am aware of.' 

We venture to think that De Quincey's two favourite 
pieces, which also are the favourites of the public, do not 
belong to a different class from many far inferior works. 
They are unquestionably without a parallel in the range, 
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power, and delicacy of their art, but not, as he supposes, 
without a 'precedent' either in their materials or in their 
form. Fiction has not a few similar productions, such as 
some of the tales of Godwin and Lockhart, in which the 
hero discloses his own marred and sorrowful life — a life 
whose anguish is traceable to a special circumstance, just as 
the burden of De Quincey's Confessions and Sighs was con- 
nected with his one habit of opium-eating. The difference 
is twofold ; first, in his woe, penetrating, pervading, enclos- 
ing, and subjecting his whole nature; so that in all his 
moods, passive, and imaginative, as well as active, he was 
possessed by the demon out of the laudanum-bottle, whilst 
the woe of the heroes referred to, was narrow, sharp, and 
local, as that of the toothache ; and, secondly, in his colos- 
sal, sculpturesque, yet exquisitely sensuous and emotional 
delineations of that woe, its very dreams being as palpably 
arrested, fixed and shaped, as if they had been actually hewn 
or moulded. 

The first two volumes consist of ' Autobiographic Sketches ' 
relating to his childhood, youth, and early manhood. All 
great minds most tenaciously and faithfully keep the memory 
of their characteristics and moods from first to last, though 
these may have successively and completely sloughed off. 
A man of genius has not only a more definite, but also a 
more comprehensive individuality than his neighbours ; and 
he will not let go the entire identity of his being, which 
gives him sympathy with all the periods and circumstances 
of human life, so that he is not simply a man who has reached 
— say the age of sixty, but one who has lived sixty years, 
and has their every pulsation within him still. His child- 
hood, especially, is large, vivid, and sacred in his memory ; 
but not, as with other men, because of its external character 
and associations. Genius would not separate the subsequent 
life from its soft and dreamy dawn ; and it is the dawn of 
inner consciousness, and not the beginning of a petticoated 
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or breeched relationship to the world, which is cherished and 
preserved. The birth and the earliest development of his 
mental self engross De Quincey's reminiscences. How dif- 
ferent his from the common memory of the tender age of six! 
De Quincey was a child of remarkable depth of thought 
and sensibility, fond of solitude unless he could get the most 
sympathizing and finely responsive companionship, and shy 
to members of his own family as well as to strangers. When 
he was moved at all, it was in all his nature ; the impression 
was an ecstacy, never forgotten, and always ready to be 
renewed ; and the object of fascination was not simple, but, 
according to his own inimitable description, a 'perplexed 
combination of concrete objects, an involute (if I may coin 
that word) in compound experiences incapable of being dis- 
entangled.' Whatever affected him had an assemblage of 
latent and intertwined associations, coincidences, analogies, 
and suggestions, so that often in a bare word there lurked 
a strange charm of beauty or of awe. We once knew a 
child of much promise who used to turn over the pages of a 
particular story-book with breathless interest. The word 
* knife ' happened to be the first on a well-remembered page, 
and it had a fascination alike of curiosity and of terror for 
his gaze, as if the actual weapon could spring out bare, 
sharp, and with a deadly look. Such preternaturally acute 
sensibilities had the childhood of De Quincey to the objects 
around hira, and such power of realizing an abstraction, or of 
transforming it into something still more impressive. Yet, 
in giving the record of the moods of his earliest years, he 
has — we are disposed to think — unconsciously transferred 
some of the aspects and hues which only gathered upon his 
more advanced life. There are upon the front of the image 
of his boyhood mental wrinkles which Time alone could have 
caused. As his feelings are distinguished for continuity, he 
might easily be led to antedate considerably their intensity ; 
and, mingling the whole cup of his life's woes, to make the 
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yerj first drops equally strong and bitter. A child five or 
six years old could scarcely, on the death of his favourite 
sister, have the peculiar grief described — a grief largely 
made up of that strange sorrow which is only known in 
those dreams that haunt manhood. But how exquisite is the 
sketch of his first realizing death ! 

The death of De Quincey's sister in the summer time (a 
season which, from Scripture readings in the nursery about 
sunny Palestine and the awful darkness that fell over that 
land from the cross of Christ, was associated in his mind 
with mortality), — his stolen visit to see her in her shroud, — 
the dreary boy standing between ceaseless floods of sunlight 
and the dead, and the trance which came over him as he 
heard a melancholy wind — a ' wind that might have swept 
the fields of mortality for a thousand centuries' — are de- 
scribed with perfect grandeur and beauty. And so are the 
wild day-dreams which arose, like exhalations, from his 
world of sorrow, and which show how open and receptive 
his soul lay to the revelations both of Christianity and of 
Nature, and how his creative faculty could fashion, out of 
these, majestic symbols for his grief. 

The whole episode of young death and of young grief 
is incomparably above the many attempts of Mr Charles 
Dickens on the same themes, though he is generally sup- 
posed to excel in sketching whatever is pensive either in the 
character or in the lot of infancy. There is all the differ- 
ence that exists between a fair daguerreotype and a glorious 
painting. De Quincey's meditations on life and death, time 
and eternity, are ineGfably tender and sublime, and not the 
less so from being essentially Christian. How superb here 
and everywhere his power of speculation ! How he gathers 
himself up either from some lofty topic or from some beauti- 
ful fancy, — ready to take to wing from a breezy hill, or 
from a nestling bush ! How majestically he rises, — ^the very 
same principles which, like the atmosphere, nourished and 

19 
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strengthened his reason walking on the earth, now enabling 
his full-fledged speculations to soar aloft, his philosophj 
glistening with poetry, like a wing bathed in sunshine, whilst 
his language has a swift, yet steady and serene, sailing 
motion! There is a remarkable contrast between De 
Quincey and Chalmers, when both are in the imaginatire 
mood. By a felicitous phrase, a pure image, De Quincey 
will cause a heavy, and even a colossal material form, to float 
away into the air; whereas Chalmers will, by a rude and 
coarse, though most energetic phrase, drag down a fine 
ethereal conception, and make it grate and grind upon the 
earth. The latter has few sentences in which the spiritual 
— so far as phraseology is concerned — keeps its own element 
and condition ; and this incongruity marks all his imagina- 
tive moods, and was even a characteristic of his face, which 
had a strange mixture of majesty and homeliness, stolidity 
and sensibility, gentleness and uucouthness, serenity and 
turbulence. Viewing Chalmers as represented by Hall, and 
De Quincey by Coleridge, we might apply Foster's striking 
comparison : * Hall commands words like an emperor, but 
Coleridge like a magician.' On the other hand, unlike those 
of Professor Wilson, which are often airy and unsubstantial 
as gossamer, our author's imaginative structures have mas- 
sive pillars and arches, and foundations deep in the nature of 
man. Even the gorgeous or appalling dreams occurring in 
the ' Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,' are not half 
so unreal as the commonplace fancies of many contemporary 
poets. 

Not less peculiar than the massive yet buoyant grandeur, 
is the delicate yet strong subtlety of De Quincey's imagina- 
tion. The following is a striking, though by no means a 
rare specimen. It is from his chapter on 'Infant Litera- 
ture,' where he is describing the strange fascination which 
some ideas and scenes in different books exercised over him. 
The tale of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp he felt to be the 
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dullest and worst in all the collection of the ' Arabian Nights,' 
bat it had one conception of mysterions power and interest : — 

'At the opening of the tale, a magician, living in the central 
depths of Africa, is introduced to us as one made aware, by his secret 
art, of an enchanted lamp, endowed with supernatural powers avail- 
able for the service of any man whatever, who should get it into his 
keeping. But there lies the difficulty. The lamp is imprisoned in 
subterraneous chambers, and from these it can be released only by 
the hands of an innocent child. But this is not enough ; the child 
must have a special horoscope written in the stars, or else a peculiar 
destiny written in his constitution, entitling him to take possession of 
the lamp. Where shall such a child be found ? Where shall he be 
sought ? The magician knows ; he applies his ear to the earth ; he 
listens to the innumerable sounds of footsteps that, at the moment of 
his experiment, are tormenting the surface of the globe ; and, amongst 
them all, at a distance of six thousand miles, playing in the streets of 
Bagdad, he distinguishes tlie peculiar steps of the child Aiaddiu. 
Through this mighty labyrinth of sounds, which Archimedes, aided 
by his arenariusy could not sum or disentangle, one solitary infant's 
feet are distinctly recognised on the banks of the Tigris, distant by 
four hundred and forty days' march of an army or a caravan. These 
feet, these steps, the sorcerer knows, and challenges in his heart as 
the feet, as the steps of that innocent boy, through whose hands only 
could he have a chance for reaching the lamp. It follows, therefore, 
that the wicked magician exercises two demoniac gifts. First, he 
has the power to disarm Babel itself of its confusion. Secondly, 
after having laid aside as useless many billions of earthly sounds, 
and after having fastened his murderous attention upon one insulated 
tread, he has the power, still more unsearchable, of reading in that 
hasty movement an alphabet of new and infinite symbols; for, in 
order that the sound of the child's feet should be significant and in- 
telligible, that sound must open into a gamut of infinite compasH. 
The pulses of the heart, the motions of the will, the phantoms of the 
brain, must repeat themselves in secret hieroglyphics uttered by the 
flying footsteps. Even the inarticulate or brutal sounds of the globe 
must be all so many languages and ciphers that somewhere have 
their corresponding keys — have their own grammar and syntax ; and 
thus the least things in the universe must be secret mirrors to the 
greatest. Palmistry has something of the same dark sublimity. The 
reader will not understand me as attributing to the Arabian originator 
of Aladdin all the sentiment of the case as I have endeavoured to 
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disentangle it. He spoke what he did not understand ; for, as to 
sentiment of any kind, all Orientals are obtuse and impassive. There 
are other sublimities in the ** Arabian Nights " which first become 
such — a gas that first kindles — when entering into combination with 
new elements in a Christian atmosphere.' 

Here De Quincey is himself, in thought and language, the 
veritable magician, winnowing away swiftly and finely all ir- 
relevant ideas and faulty words, and with inevitable instinct 
fixing upon the true and the best, and bringing them to his 
aid from every quarter near or far. 

De Quincey, when a child, was kept in a rather inexplic- 
able state of feelings by the imperious treatment of his elder 
brother, the description of which (in the chapter 'Introduction 
to the World of Strife,' vol. i., p. 33) is decidedly tedious. 
The tyrant and tormentor, with his ever-changing apparatus 
of tasks and tricks, is very much like the sort of night-mare 
tliat might trouble a child, though the humour put into every 
part of the recital excites astonishment that the author should 
either have submitted to the fraternal yoke, or — submitting 
— have shuddered under it with terror, just as if the night- 
mare could have been coincident with sunshine and unclosed 
and sleepless eyes. Boyish moods are not unworthy of an 
elaborate sketch ; but this one is enormously fantastical, 
and the reader often yawns as its development is traced not 
only minutely but slowly, the author ever and anon pausing to 
render this and that characteristic still more ludicrous by many 
playful touches. De Quuicey's humour, indeed, is prone to 

* Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles* — 
but, in these, the comic energy is the reverse of swift, being 
truly 

* With many a winding bout of linked sweetness, long drawn out.* 
It never flashes, but you see it gradually coming on, and 
perceptibly going off, like breath from the polished surface of 
steel. It is never epigrammatic, but gets involved with what- 
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ever it meets — occasionally with the merest trifles, and these 
it, like earnest logic after truth, will pursue in a long chase 
or into any labyrinth ; and thus, instead of a jest, you have a 
whole amusing chapter. Readers will remember, in addition 
to the account of his elder brother, the following as instances 
of humour so prolonged and elaborated as to be actually 
tedious : — A discussion on ' the age of our own little earth,' 
occurring in a paper of astronomical speculation (vol. iii., p. 
169) ; the description of a Roman day in * The Casuistry of 
Roman Meals' (vol. iii., p. 249); several passages in 'Murder 
considered as One of the Fine Arts' (vol. iv., p. 1); the greater 
part of the essay on ' War' (vol. iv., p. 260) ; and the verdict 
as to which is the best seat of a coach, and the episode about 
the ' crocodile' in the * English Mail Coach' (vol. iv., p. 289). 
But there will also be recollected not a few examples of De 
Quincey's humour restraining itself at the proper stage, and 
proving as effective as the merriest anecdotage, — such as the 
story of Coleridge's father, under a mistaken idea, stowing 
away, at a dinner party, the greater part of the dress of 
the lady who sat next him at table, into his breeches (vol. ii., 
pp. 174-5); Wordsworth's special good fortune in always 
getting an increase of income just as he needed it — ' six in- 
stances of pecuniary showers emptying themselves into his 
very bosom at the very moment when they began to be 
needed, on the first symptoms that they might be wanted' 
(vol. ii., pp. 297, 304) ; much exquisite quizzing in * The 
Spanish Military Nun' (vol. iii., p. 1); and the whole cha- 
racter of *Toad-in-the-Hole' (vol. iv., pp. 46-59.) 

At the age of twelve, De Quincey went to the Bath 
Grammar School, his reminiscences of which relate to his 
skill and facility in the manufacture of Latin verses. Neither 
previously nor subsequently, owing to his sensitive character 
and sedentary habits, had he any share in the rollicking sports 
proper to a boyish age and school scenes; and, when the 
record alludes to academic fun, it has the indifferent air of 
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being furnished by a mere spectator. There is, howeyer, odb 
genaine holiday recollection. When a pnpil, he witnessed a 
demonstration at Bath in welcome of Sir Sidney Smith, who 
had JQst escaped from a French prison. He was struck with 
the hero's bashfuhiess, and continuous blushing under the 
public gaze — a fact which De Quincey cannot now mention 
without pausing to indulge in a very ingenious and interest- 
ing generalization. 

After quitting Bath, De Quincey, in company with Lord 
Westport, who was nearly of his own age, visited London 
and Dublin. He rehearses what he saw in Ireland at the 
time of the Union. Ere returning home, he visited Layton, 
the Northamptonshire seat of Lord Carbery, whose lady 
possessed the most brilliant intellectual accomplishments, and 
a singularly earnest nature. Her society gave a strong 
stimulus to the youth's mind, which was already precocious 
— though neither irregularly nor unhealthfully so. Lady 
Carbery was, for impulse, encouragement, training, and super- 
intendence, better than any possible Alma Mater to him. 
On entering the Manchester Grammar School he was fortu- 
nate to have this high guardianship continued, the lady having 
gone to Manchester for a temporary residence. Soon after she 
left, he fled from school and home : and then commenced the 
dismal era described in his famous ' Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater.' In the 'Autobiographic Sketches' he passes over 
that ' impassioned parenthesis' in his life, designing, we be- 
lieve, to rewrite the * Confessions' and give them a place 
among his collected works. When the episode embraced 
in the 'Confessions' was over (alas! the fearfully ruinous 
habit acquired in it was not also left behind !), he returned 
home; and shortly afterwards [in 1803 — when, as we gather, 
he was about the age of 18] entered the Oxford University. 
( )f his college career there are no special reminiscences here ; 
and, indeed, throughout the whole mass of his contributions 
to periodicals he has made very slight, incidental, and frag- 
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mentary references to his life at Oxford ; but we trust that a 
full account is forthcoming somewhere in the Collection. When 
a student, he had read the poems of Wordsworth and of Cole- 
ridge, and been filled with a passion of admiration for the men 
who — Wordsworth especially — were enduring the brunt of 
university, press, and popular sneering and hatred. Unaided, 
nay, opposed on all hands, he instinctively appreciated merits 
which were long to be bitterly decried ; and, by much more 
than a quarter of a century, he anticipated the true verdict 
to be pronounced on the innovating poetry. Professor 
Wilson and he, unknown to each other, were at the same 
time secretly delighting in the fresh and unsophisticated 
views of Nature and man opened up in the so-called * babyish* 
verse ; and it was mainly through the criticism of these two 
disciples, when their love became fearless and could face a 
world of scorn and ridicule, that a revolution was effected in 
the literary and public mind, and the condemnation upon 
the Lake poets was signally reversed. Everything about 
these poets, their persons, their habits, their writings, and 
the very neighbourhood of their residence, had a charm for 
De Qnincey ; and the day of his first meeting with them, 
oat of which grew a close and frank friendship — warmly and 
sincerely cherished on his side at least — was ever memorable 
to him, as he has indeed made it to thousands. His sketches 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and also of Southey, minutely 
personal, and with a subtle and comprehensive style of 
criticism, are worthy of the men, and will ever contrast with 
Jeffrey's outrageously unfair treatment of these poets. De 
Quincey is entitled to feel proud that he did not treat the 
Lake poets after Jeffrey's fashion. Yet, though not only an 
admirer of their genius, but agreeing with Wordsworth in 
his views of poetry, and with Coleridge in his views of philo- 
sophy, he was far from being a slavish disciple. He saw, 
in Coleridge, a weakness of will — an infirmity of purpose, 
melancholy, almost contemptible in its character, and most 
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disastrous in its results ; and in Wordsworth, a haughty self- 
assertion, and a most uneatholic spirit. A more graphic 
and correct, a more genial and fascinating account of them 
— both as men and as artists — is furnished by him than will 
be found anywhere else ; yet it contains admissions of frailty 
and frowardness, all the more honest because reluctantly 
tendered. We may here simply start the question — ^if oar 
author may not be regarded as having been much more in- 
strumental than Hazlitt in originating and spreading that 
style of criticism which combines a sketch of who, what, and 
what-like the great men are, with a notice of what they hare 
written f Such a style was, of course, common enough when 
the distinguished writers of a former age were estimated : 
and, indeed, all biography exemplified it ; but he applied it 
to the living, and, in bis hands, and with his fine perception 
of and conformity to the requirements of personal and social 
delicacy and reserve, no wonder that it was exceedingly de- 
lightful, and that it was much more relished than a formal 
analysis of books. His occasional gossip not only had a 
meaning, but was strictly representative : and it was no dan- 
gerous or offensive secret-telling. 

We have indicated the points of the autobiography, so far 
as yet given. It will at once be seen that De Quincey leaves 
many great blanks in almost every page of his life. Not only 
curiosity or admiration, but even humanity, would call him 
back here, there, and everywhere throughout the course which 
he has trodden, to answer a thousand questions of special inte- 
rest. He might have been just gleaning after a biographer, 
so incidental, irregular, and scanty is the tale of himself. 
Certainly he has not songht to anticipate and prevent some 
future biographer. It is chiefly as a psychological curiosity 
that he has exhibited himself. Ilis emotional nature, unless 
when morbidly active from a morbid mood of his imagination, 
is wholly unrepresented. His heart seems dead, unless when 
in the most violent convulsions; and then its motion is as 
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startling as though a statue were to throb or shudder before 
spectators. Doubtless opium-eating has had much to do 
with this paralysis of all but the mere extremes of feeling 
and sympathy — a paralysis which is too obvious even in his 
miscellaneous writings, and detracts sadly from the value of 
his moral disquisitions and descriptions. 

Specially attractive and valuable as the contents of the 
four volumes already issued are, and worthy to give, in the 
way of specimens, an emphatic commendation to the whole 
publication, we can yet say that their successors will be of 
still higher merit and consequence. The very best of De 
Quincey's labours in various departments of literature have 
yet to appear, after receiving new, final, and improving 
touches. It is with rare satisfaction that we look forward 
to the possession of all the mental produce of this remark- 
able man, worked up into the finest artistic shapes, revised 
and arranged by himself; and our wish is of no ordinary 
strength that, in his sorely exhausted, infirm, and uncertain 
old age, he may have the requisite vigour, in prosecuting 
and completing the design, to do all that his own taste dic- 
tates, — and then he will have finished a monument noble and 
lasting. If we except Carlyle, there is no man living, from 
whom such a special influence and stimulus have gone forth 
upon thinkers as from De Quincey ; and the latter excels the 
former, because operating upon ideas rather than beliefs. If 
with De Quincey there be less intensity, there is greater com- 
prehensiveness of soul. If he cannot boast of so many 
disciples, it is because he has had longer lessons to com- 
municate, and may be truly said to have intermeddled with 
all knowledge under the sun. The ephemeral and scattered 
form of his writings, too, must have largely interfered with 
the acquisition of oracular authority, and with the wielding of 
influence ; and it is only now, in — we believe — his seventieth 
year, that he can be said for the first time to sit in such a 
chftir as Carlyle has long occupied. [1855.] 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

EiiERSON, the American Essayist, is the finest example of a 
literary hermit, abandoning social intercourse that he might 
have communion with nature — as it lies, undisturbed, both 
without and within himself, and sheds forth its calm from 
star to flower, and from sonl to sense. He has not fled to 
the wilderness to escape from persecution or detraction. He 
is no brother-exile to Lord Byron, or to Mr Landor. He 
has chosen solitude — neither in the spirit of misanthropy, nor 
in the temper of chagrin. His home is not a comer of the 
world, where he may pout or rage, without being mocked or 
farther mortified, or injured afresh. In the maternal presence 
of nature, he has no complaint to make against absent 
brother-man. He carves no past wrongs of his own on the 
trees of the mighty forests within which he has secluded him- 
self. He flatters not mountains and vales, lakes and woods, 
by ridiculing bitterly the social scenes and phenomena which 
he has left behind. He frets not at the prosperity of the 
wicked and the foolish ; nor moralises, in austere sullenness, 
over the vices and vanities of a city ; nor strives to confirm 
and commend his simple choice, by comparing it advantage- 
ously with the lot of life in a crowd of mean, deceitful, spite- 
ful, and envious persons. 

Nor has Emerson made his retreat as an actor in, that he 
might become a spy of, the world. He has not gone aside 
into a quiet comer, that he might watch and report better 
what is doing in the centre of society. His tendency is to 
study the human species in the individual, and by thorough 
self-knowledge, he masters the secrets of humanity, past or 
present. Outsides — such as persons or events — have no 
interest to him ; all that is sensuous in life he overlooks, and 
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it is the inner nature, the pure spiritualism of man, about 
which he is at all inquisitive. He is, therefore, quite indiffer- 
ent as to what external point of view he may occupy. Place 
him at the door of a cottage, within which some domestic 
tragedy is in progress, and he would gain the object of his 
study as truly as if you took him to the scene of the French 
Revolution. It is naked and essential humanity which he seeks 
to know and describe. In this respect, how unlike is he to 
Thomas Carlyle, who chiefly learns from, and as often teaches 
by, pictures! Carlyle has confessed that, when engaged in 
arranging Cromwell's 'Letters,' he was impatient until he 
had procured an original portrait of his hero, about which he 
had heard ; and declares that the painter's art enabled him to 
form a more vivid idea. But Emerson rejects whatever can 
be called pictorial ; he goes straight to the bosom of humanity, 
and cares not for looks or attitudes, words or deeds. What 
has he to do with Buonaparte's face and dress, or even his 
battles ? Indeed, it is seldom that he will examine this or 
that man, this or that fact, in any of their outward aspects 
and features at all. He has a special contempt for what 
Americans phrase * great facts,' and may be ignorant of the 
war which his native country has been carrying on with 
Mexico. Emerson did not, then, go into solitude, that, away 
from bustle and commotion, he might watch the movements 
of the world, and, behind the foliage and screen of forests, 
note the external characteristics of the age. He himself says : 
' There is one mind common to all individual men. Who 
hath access to this universal mind, is a party to all that is or 
can be done, for this is the only and sovereign agent. A man 
is the whole encyclopopdia of facts. Epoch after epoch, camp, 
kingdom, empire, republic, democracy, are merely the appli- 
cation of his manifold spirit to the manifold world. Then, if 
the whole of history is in one man, it is all to be explained 
from individual experience.' Thus his own soul supplies him 
with the whole possible history of mankind ; and he would not 
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take a single step into town or country, to view the outside, 
however picturesque, of human nature. 

Nor has this enthusiast taken up his abode in solitude, that 
he might be at leisure to carry on ambitious literary projects. 
He entered his retreat from no such motives as led Words- 
worth and Southey to their cottages at the Lakes, or as drew 
Foster up to his garret. Emerson went from the city, simply 
that he might grow in all his spiritual nature as a man, and 
not that he might lay the materials for future renown by cul- 
tivating himself as an artist. He wished his soul day by day 
to become more divine, and to be more healthy, peaceful, and 
wise, and not to address itself to some achievement, which the 
world, through all the ages, might applaud. He would not 
use the glorious sun only as a lamp over his manuscript^ to 
guide his toiling pen ; nor would he sit down in the free and 
beautiful country, as if it were merely a study, in which he 
miglit write. How bitterly would he scorn night- vigils, pro- 
tracted until taper and sense alike went out, and the freshness 
of the dawn was lost upon the exhausted brain, — night- vigils, 
all spent for the sake of paltry honours, and not for the sake 
of fuller, sweeter, more celestial life to the soul ! We cannot 
imagine Emerson violating the * Method of Nature,* by read- 
ing and writing night and day, till death sets free the drooping 
and worn-out soul, merely for reputation in college or country. 
Not that he would shrink from bodily sacrifice, not that he 
would nurse and cherish his ' flesh,* so very religiously and 
tenderly ; but he would disdain thus to impoverish, degrade, 
and enslave his spirit. He has no sympathy with Henry 
Kirke White, or such students. For him to think and to 
feel in high and constant harmony with nature, is far more 
necessary and glorious than to compose literary pieces. He 
speaks scornfully of the works, compared with the life, of the 
soul. ' Converse,* he says, * with a mind grandly simple, and 
literature looks like word-catching.' * Better,' he also affirms, 
' that the book should not be quite so good, and the book- 
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maker abler and better.' Yet the problem of most of our 
intellectual men seems to be, a soul to be put upon paper 
and transmuted into literature. But what account is made 
of the growth of the soul ? The soul and hand, action and 
meditation, are thus abject slaves of the pen, and have ceased 
to be masters of themselves ; — their wages are — a breath of 
fame ! What a rebuke does Emerson's example administer 
to many men of genius, who keep tasking the soul with con- 
stant labour, as if there were to be no future life for that soul ; 
or as if its chief intellectual duty were not to build itself up, 
silently and gradually, into manhood. 

This subject suggests to us an idea in relation to popular 
enlightenment. Whilst anxious that the advantages of a 
thorough education should be extended to men of every class, 
and impatient for the coming of this era, some patriots are 
led to apprehend that if profound knowledge were universal, 
then mechanical and menial toil would be at an end, and ' the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water ' to society would aban- 
don their humble employments, no longer felt to be congenial. 
May not this apprehension have arisen from the fact, that 
hitherto, the mind, when trained and strengthened, has devoted 
itself to the reading and writing of books, more than to quiet 
observation and meditation ? Let Emerson's habits be adopted 
by authors and other educated men, let the important truth 
be received and acted upon, that the growth of the soul is 
man's grand intellectual duty, and there will be no danger of 
society being disorganized by the march of the noblest edu- 
cation through all ranks of our people. 

We repeat our opening remark, that Emerson is the finest 
example of a literary hermit. Such a hennit, it is plain, must 
be an idealist. Common eyesight and daylight cannot be his 
faculty and means of observation. To dispense with men, he 
must appreciate and know man ; and in the companionless 
forest, the humanity within himself must be communed with 
as a miiversal type, and a sufficient oracle. To make nothing 
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of oatward things, to refuse to dwell for a moment on the 
bodies of men, to take no account of the ^ human face divine,* 
and to overlook facts, whether national or individual, proves 
that he is bent on reacliiug the naked soul, and that he will 
exchange words with no servant or deputy. And how sin- 
gularly free must all his studies be from vulgar motives! 
To write a successful book, or to be named as a great author 
by several generations, is to him a pitiful ambition. He would 
rather stroll through the woods, feeding and invigorating his 
soul, though not one of the thousand fancies which bless him 
can be recorded, than confine himself to his desk, and labour 
hard to fill pages with words which may be quoted and 
praised by the public. Emerson does not feel that, being 
endowed with genius, he must, therefore, take up a pen and 
go on inditing. He emphatically believes and preaches, that 
' common souls pay with what they do ; nobler souls with 
that which they are.' A day spent in reclining under the 
shade of a tree, and an evening consecrated to a quiet musing 
on the stars, may be far more noble and profitable, than if 
all the hours had been given to resolute reading or writing. 

Emerson entertains as thorough a contempt for the mere 
working scholar, as can the worldly-minded merchant. He 
is a transcendentalist, distinguished for sound common sense. 

It is strange that the birthplace of such a man should have 
been in America. His own people have not appreciated him, 
and his fame will grow more slowly at home than anywhere 
else ; but, indeed, we cannot believe that they were his own. 
We should not have thought that there was enough of 
spiritualism floating about over the New World, to have 
produced, even on condensation, such a mind as Emerson's. 
The 'go-a-head* tendency is supreme and exclusive. America 
is the country where sheer common sense is impassioned and 
ardent as poetry. Her mechanical and practical character 
is as much inflamed as if it were a wildly imaginative one ; 
and our ideal of America was the perfection of animal energy 
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aud of mechanical power. Yet EmersoD was bom there. 
A Greek of Greeks he might have been, yet was he a 
Yankee, cradled and reared in Boston. But for a certain 
manner of rigid and harsh independence which he occasion- 
ally manifests, his might have been the plastic soul of that 
land, whose very marble, at the artist's touch, awoke from 
cold stiffness and inanimation, and if it did not move, at least 
slept and dreamed, like life in the air of beauty. We grieve 
to add, that Emerson might have been a native of ancient 
Greece, not only from his whole nature being wrapt in poetic 
ecstasy, but also from his ignorance of, and contempt for, 
Christianity; and Mars' Hill did not hold one Athenian 
philosopher, who needed more the inimitable preaching of 
St Paul, than does this American in the nineteenth century. 

The literary hermit, at long intervals, comes out of Ids 
retirement to deliver lectures to societies in Boston ; and so 
fascinating is his eloquence, that even Mr George Combe 
describes it as ' wonderful* The spiritualist sent some pene- 
trating light into the skull of the materialist ; and the undu- 
lation of pure and subtle thought was between the extreme 
poles. The mystic laid his spell upon a self-avowed clod. 
Mr Emerson's oratory, so far as thought and language are 
concerned, we can easily believe to be most potent on kindred 
minds ; and not also without some very attractive properties 
to minds of a coarser, plainer, and lower cast. Orpheus drew 
the music-loving trees after him, and the dull stones also. 
We should imagine, however, that since his transcendentalism 
has made him indifferent to sensuous and pictorial views of 
men and things, he is disqualified for treating historical sub- 
jects with due efi*ect. The success of Carlyle's lectures on 
* Heroes and Hero-worship ' upon his London audience, was 
mainly owing to the vividness and fulness of his personal 
sketches. Mahomet's *snn eyes' flashed a mightier spell 
upon the ladies, than could any opening or luminous ex- 
pounding of the Koran ; and the portraits of Knox, Luther, 
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Cromwell, etc., etc., gained a favour for which no discussion 
of principles and merits could hare hoped. Garljle made 
more of young Samuel Johnson's ^ old shoes,' than Emerson 
could of all the articles of human apparel, from * the fig- 
leaves ' down to the clothes of the present day. What 
power (which Emerson utterly wants) lay in Carlyle's naming 
of dates ! It was like the striking of a clock or the ring^g 
of bells before some grand event or spectacle. Emerson, in 
the excess of transcendentalism, may have felt as if all men, 
the most renowned heroes, were in himself, the quiet lec- 
turer, and that he was the poetical chorus to appear on the 
stage, and transact and answer for all the persons of the 
drama, who did not therefore need to be present. ' The land- 
scape,' he says, * the figures, Boston, London, are facts as 
fugitive as any institution past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, 
and so is society, and so is the world. The soul looketh 
steadily forward, creating a world alway before her, and 
leaving worlds always behind her. The soul knows only the 
soul. All else is idle weeds for her wearing.* We must here 
also quote a passage of transcendent beauty : — 

* When a noble act is done — perchance in a scene of great natural 
beauty ; when Leonidas and his three hundred martyrs consume one 
day in dying, and the sun and moon come each and look at them 
once in the steep detile of Thcrmopylai ; when Arnold Winkelried, in 
the high Alps, under the shadow of the avulanche, gathers in his side 
a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the line for his comrades — are 
not these heroes entitled to add the beauty of the scene to the beauty 
of the deed ? When the bark of Columbus nears the shore of America; 
— before it, the beach lined with savages, fleeing out of all their huts 
of cane ; the sea behind ; and the purple mountains of the Indian 
Archipelago around — can we separate the man from the living pic- 
ture ? does not the New World clothe his form with her palm-groves 
and savannahs as fit drapery ? Even so does natural beauty steal in 
like air, and envelop great actions.* 

These inimitable sentences form a poem rather than a 
picture : the words * steal in like air' for music, rather than 
appear like colours and lines for painting. And it is the 
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heroic soul which fascinates the gaze of sun and moon, draws 
down the majestic homage of tlfe Alps, and makes itself a 
wonder to the New World. Soldiers and sailors, who would 
have been introduced by other writers to supply the pictur- 
esque, are altogether absent. 

For the exposition of principles, Emerson is unequalled. 
He can put truth, of the most profound character, into 
beautiful allegory or precise definition, though he cannot 
dramatize men and events. He can develop tendencies, 
either by the finest poetry or the most practical sagacity, 
though he cannot describe actions. He disembodies men, 
and makes their spirits naked; but he gives to the most 
subtle and abstract ideas a rich incarnation. 

This hermit is, at present, on a long pilgrimage from his 
solitude. He has reached England, and is coming shortly to 
Scotland. We cannot call him a stranger; for with his 
writings intellectual men have, for years, been familiar ; and 
these writings are not of the hand, but of the heart and brain, 
so that his character is fully known to select readers. 

Emerson, however, is regarded by many amongst us with 
aversion and' scorn. He has been described as one ' whose 
writings contain, in nearly equal proportions, only silly com- 
mon-places and unintelligible jargon, mixed with a good deal 
of profanity withal.' Such criticism is hopelessly wrong, and 
can only tell injuriously against the judgment-seat whence it 
proceeded. Let Emerson be treated as a heretic, — we our- 
selves mean to exhibit him as such, and shall make no for- 
bearing reference to the substitute for Christianity, which he 
has formed out of all religions, and the nakedness of which 
he has decked with the profuse beauty of the external world ; 
— but to deny him the possession of genius, or to talk of 
the intellectual quality of his works in the above strain, would 
be outrageous injustice. To call such a brother — fool, is no 
slight offence, and must sink the literary character of the 
critic. Some of Emerson's poetical utterances are 'dark 
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sayings' to a certain order of minds ; and when transcen- 
dental mists meet the fogs of Bocotia, there can be no mntoal 
understanding. But even intelligent readers — jnstlj dis- 
liking Emerson's religious creed, unjustly detract from the 
origmal character of his genius. Let them dissent entirely 
from his theology, which we hold to be very dangerous, aud 
which we wish we had ministers in the different churches in 
Britain, qualified to refute rather than to vilify: but why 
should they make small account of his faculties ? It will not 
do to deny genius to a sceptic even. From our own obser- 
vation, we can attest that sceptics, when talking of the 
mental qualities of particular Christians, are frequently more 
candid than Christians, when making a similar estimate of 
sceptics. Among enthusiastic men, who unfortunately had 
contracted loose notions of religion, we have heard ardent 
admiration expressed for the genius of Chalmers ; whilst, in 
a discussion upon the genius of Emerson by a circle of re- 
ligious men, we have seen him contemptuously treated. Are 
we to prove the superiority of our creed, by showing the 
inferiority and deficiency of our candour? Nay, shall we 
not thus bring our appreciation of the divine sublimities and 
beauties of the Bible into suspicion, by deriding the human 
sublimities and beauties to be found in the productions of 
men of genius ? 

We rejoice that Emerson is comhig to Edinburgh to de- 
liver a few lectures. Common-sense Scotland needs a short 
lesson of transcendentalism. Her bare and rugged mountains 
would be nothing the worse for a few innocent poetic mists 
to hover over them ; and her sharp featured and business- 
eyed population would appear to more advantage under the 
shadow of a mystic dream — enwrapping them now and then. 
Scotchmen, however, don't like any cloud to be around their 
head save a 'red Kilmarnock.' Our national style of thought, 
written and unwritten, is rather bald and prosaic, and might 
be improved by the teaching of Emerson. His words will 
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not be in vain, for next to Carlyle, he possesses the power of 
making disciples of those who are brought into intercourse 
with him. Speaking with fewer airs of prophetic authority 
than Carlyle, he subdues by the softer spell of a poetic in- 
fluence. The one uses the rod of an enchanter ; the other 
that of a schoolmaster. 

We certainly should not like to see the character of Scot- 
land transformed entirely by transcendentalism. Emerson 
carries his to excess ; and is literally, and upon important 
concerns, often * out of his senses.' Coleridge, whose power 
of idealism was still more subtle, uniyersal and dreamy, and 
who was capable of using it far more destructively upon 
systems of philosophy and theology, had it, for many years 
before he died, almost entirely under command. But there 
is one man of genius still alive, who exemplifies the highest 
idealizing powers, harmoniously working along with a settled 
Christian faith. De Quincey, far more than Emerson, is 
distinguished for bold philosophizing, and yet he never seems 
to feel that Christianity, in all its hard dogmatism, stands 
in his way ; and in his freest mood he has never insulted it. 
To all who complain of narrow creeds and fettered intellects, 
we point out Coleridge and De Quincey, as men whose 
writings illustrate the infinity of scope for all the human 
faculties, which Bible Christianity, as laid down by simple 
fishermen, affords. 

We fear lest the visit of our Author do mischief or give 
offence to the religious spirit of our country. Being 
thoroughly honest and sincere, he is ready to declare, on the 
* house-top,* his innermost sentiments and views ; and these 
upon all subjects, civil, political, and literary, are so compre- 
hensive as to touch Christianity at many a sacred point, 
and to touch it with an irreverence which is exceedingly 
offensive. He dissolves all the distinctive doctrines of our 
holy faith into those vague elements of a natural religion, 
which have pervaded the world since the beginning. Beth- 
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lehem again becomes ' little among the nations ;' and Calvary 
is but one oat of many mountains, on each of which has been 
kindled a beacon of religions trnth to stream down into 
earth's darkness. He makes the soul of man its own only 
oracle ; and his attention is absorbed in the utterance of his 
own voice from within, like the ear of the sea-shell filled with 
the music of its own inner song. Talk to him of the heavens 
opening, like the lips of God, with a divine message, and he 
will reply, No, it is but the soul of humanity opening to 
speak its own hidden truth. Every teacher, even the Divine 
Jesus, does not, according to Emerson, descend ; but his 
doctrine has no higher origin, no more celestial fount, than 
the soul of man. Nay, man (so Emerson believes) has all 
his relations of right and wrong within his own nature, and, 
hence, sin is but a defect, and compensation is its only 
punishment. Thus, the excess of Emerson's transcenden- 
talism takes all the inherent virtue and strength out of reli- 
<ric)n. The Holy Bible is tossed along with all other books 
into his mind — what is divine and what is human are mixed 
together, — and out of this strange and unnatural compound 
arises the most fantastic and w^orthless creed. We trust, 
that whilst, in Scotland, Emerson will meet with thousands 
of admirers, he will convert none to his religious views, though 
we are led to muse upon his own words ; ' Bew^are when God 
lots loose a thinker on this planet. Then all things are at 
risk. It is as when a conflagration has broken out in a city, 
and no man knows what is safe or where it will end. There 
is not a piece of science, but its flank may be turned to- 
morrow. The very hopes of man, the thoughts of his heart, 
tlie religion of nations, the manners and morals of mankind, 
are all at the mercy of a new generalization.' 

Perhaps Mr Emerson overrates the consequences which 
would take place, if o great thinker were let loose upon this 
planet. It is a very steady planet this of ours, more suscep- 
tible of injury from the tail of a comet than from the mind 
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of a thinker. Earth is not easily thrown into confusion, as 
the Essayist might have learned from his own progress in 
America. Even great thinkers, if they be sound ones also, 
and seek to turn the flank of false sciences, must calculate 
upon long and weary toil before they shall succeed. A new 
generalization, even if it be the arrayed forces of all truth, 
instead of needing to display ' mercy ' towards the vanquished, 
will require to fight hard, and see many of its advocates 
martyrs, ere it can find a distant hope of victory. And as for 
great thinkers and new generalizations of error, Bible 
Christianity will meet them, come they from the Old, the 
New, or the Nether world. Emerson and Pantheism may be 
let loose upon Scotland, yet may not ' fright the isle from its 
propriety.' 

Indeed (though this, perhaps, is but our own experience), 
there are some authors, men of lofty genius, whose writings, 
abounding though they do, in theological errors, are yet 
comparatively harmless ; and we can study them almost as 
safely as we should look npon the noble statues — captives in 
our country — which were made and held to be gods, long 
ago in other lands. We believe that religious heresy, oc- 
curring in high works of literature, is not so noxious as moral 
impurity ; and some obscene jest, in the poems of Bums or 
Byron, has a more mischievous tendency than the free- 
thinking which pervades the pages of Emerson and Carlyle. 
To corrupt the heart is both more easy and fatal than to 
bewilder and mislead the mind. 

But taking Mr Emerson's heresies even in their least 
serious aspect, we can assure him, that they mar the mere 
literature of his works, for beauty, separated from truth, has 
foregone ;nany of its own attractions. If his occasional refer- 
ences to the sciences of chemistry, geology, and astronomy, 
were as erroneous as his more frequent allusions to the science 
of Christianity ; would this circumstance not detract con- 
siderably even from the poetic merits of his productions? 
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And much more would these be worthless, if when treating 
of subjects in physical philosophy, he should interfere as 
wantonly with ascertained laws and facts, as he does with 
the principles and historical deyelopments of Christianity, 
when discussing moral or spiritual themes. His imagination 
may construct a new theory of the material universe, just as 
it has of the spiritual ; i)ut the former would not be so vain 
and idle (not to say so dangerous) as the latter. 

On perusal of a passage in one of his Essays, we are 
astonished that Mr Emerson should ever have committed 
himself to wild speculation. That passage looks so com- 
posedly in the face of the most awful mysteries and the most 
overwhelming difficulties, which the human mmd can strike 
against, that we might have imagined that he would be 
satisfied with the common faith. Here it is : — 

' Our young people are diseased with the theological 
problems of original sin, origin of evil, predestination, and 
the like. These never presented a practical difficulty to any 
man, — never darkened across any man's road who did not 
go out of his way to seek them. These are the soul's mumps, 
and measles, and hooping-coughs, and those who have not 
caught them, cannot describe their health or prescribe the 
cure. A simple mind will not know these enemies.* 

We might object to the jocular way in which the Essayist 
talks of questions which have had a dark fascination upon 
the minds, not * of young persons,' but of the mightiest poets 
and sages. We might remonstrate with Mr Emerson for 
his caricature of persons and themes deserving of better 
treatment. Well; let us admit that Bacon, Milton, Cole- 
ridge, and even Byron, in their most sublime moods, were 
afflicted with the ' soul's mumps, or measles, or. hooping- 
coughs ! ' Then, we might have inferred, that the Essayist 
himself would have been the steadiest specimen of orthodoxy 
in the whole world! Not driven mad by the most awful 
mysteries, we might have expected that he would be the 
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calmest and least scrupulous devourer of a creed, that ever 
was asked to believe anything. What can have caused his 
religious aberrations, after he scorned to be bewildered and 
lost in the study of such questions as the ' origin of evil, pre- 
destination, and the like 1 ' 

Even if we were conscious of being able to expose the 
fallacy of Emerson's religious system, we should scarcely 
deem this the fitting occasion ; yet, in an estimate of his 
genius, and at a moment when we join enthusiastically in the 
invitation which Scotland gives him, it is incumbent on us, 
as lovers of Scottish Christianity, to note briefly his leading 
heresies. Either he is of a bolder spirit or he has a more 
definite creed than Carlyle. The latter has in public con- 
tented himself with only demolishing the faith of others, and 
has not announced his own ; whereas the chief labour of the 
former has been to prepare and build up a creed for himself, 
and that creed he propounds with impassioned earnestness. 
We must honour the frankness with which he unfolds his 
views, for he has emptied every corner of his mind, in which 
a religions notion was lurking. 

A few years ago, a countryman of ours was travelling in 
America, and availed himself of an introduction to Emerson. 
In conversation, the Essayist expressed himself as deeply 
grieved that Calvinism had decayed and died in New Eng- 
land, and that now there was no earnest religion there at 
all. It is well known that Emerson is dissatisfied with 
American Socinianism. In none of his Essays does he make 
the least reference to Dr Channing, whom, we are sure, he 
could not idolize. We believe he has sought to incorporate 
much of what is peculiar to Calvinism with his system of be- 
lief. But then he has changed all of Calvinism which he has 
borrowed into a mere shadow. We shall, in a little, see his 
views of the Trinity — of God Incarnate, and the Holy Ghost. 
Let not our readers be alarmed, as if we were about to en- 
gage in theological discussions upon the Trinity. Emerson's 
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Trinity will not require a reference to the Fathers or to 
Scripture to condemn it. 

He has been called a Pantheist, worshipping all things as 
divine, and acknowledging no separate or individoal Deity. 
He is represented as holding that God is bot the root of Uie 
universe. Now, Emerson has no such unworthy faith. Not 
even by a simile, or slightest personification, does he infuse 
into matter a divine essence. He fills the inanimate world 
with man's soul, but not with God's. The music of nature 
is from man — not Jehovali. ' That which once existed,' he 
says, < in intellect, as pure law, has now taken body as nature. 
It existed already in the mind in solution ; now it has been 
precipitated, and the bright sediment is the world.' So far 
as the inanimate creation is concerned, Emerson is an idealist, 
but not a Pantheist. 

In Emerson's view, the process of inanimate nature is but 
the visible outgoing of the human mind. Sensible phenomena 
are but physical figures and diagrams of mental laws and 
problems. The universe is but the ' statue of the intellect.' 
' Water,' he says, ' dissolves wood, and stone, and salt ; air 
dissolves water ; electric fire dissolves air ; the intellect dis- 
solves fire, gravity, laws, method, and the snbtilest unnamed 
relations of nature in its resistless menstruum.' 

What shape, then, does Emerson's Pantheism take? His 
plain doctrine is what we may call universal Immanuelism, 
that every man is God incarnate — God manifest in the flesh, 
working through the heart, conscience, intellect, and genius 
of every man, for these are but human organs of the Divine 
Being. The soul of man — according to Emerson — is not the 
work, not even the seed, but the very self of God circum- 
stanced in human nature. We are not made after the image, 
but pervaded with the Cvssence of Deity, and the human race 
receives the * Godhead bodily.* * llie sublime,' he says, ' is 
always excited in me by the great stoical doctrine — Obey thy- 
self. That which shows God in me fortifies me. That which 
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shows God out of me, makes me a wart and a wen/ Again, 
' The doctrine of the Divine natnre being forgotten, a sickness 
infects and dwarfs the constitution. Once man was all ; now 
he is an appendage, a nuisance. And because the indwelling 
Supreme Spirit cannot wholly be got rid of, the doctrine of 
it suffers this perversion, that the Divine nature is attributed 
to one or two persons, and denied to all the rest, and denied 
with fury.' ' The only money of God is God; He never pays 
with anything less, or anything else.' This is a ridiculously 
quaint way of stating the same doctrine of Immanuelism. 
Once more, he says, * Ineffable is the union of man and God 
in every act of the soul. The simplest person, who in his 
integrity worships God, becomes God ; yet for ever and ever 
the influx of this better and universal self is new and unsearch- 
able. Let man then learn the revelation of all nature, and 
all thought to his heart ; this, namely, that the Highest 
dwells with him. In all conversation between two persons, 
tacit reference is made as to a third party, to a common 
nature. That third party or common nature is not social ; 
if is impersonal — is God. Often in my trivial conversation 
with my neighbours, somewhat higher in each of us overlooks 
this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove behind each of us.' 
' The currents of the Universal Being circulate through me ; 
I am part or particle of God.' 

We could quote from Emerson's writings whole pages, a 
Calvinistic reader of which would imagine that the author 
was describing some eminent saint endowed largely with the 
Holy Ghost, until he came upon a startling paragraph, from 
which he would learn that the author was speaking of the 
common nature of man. This profane doctrine, which we 
have termed Immanuelism, is often unfolded in such a vague 
aspect as to look like a poetic fiction ; and uninitiated readers 
might conclude that Emerson was a mere rhapsodist, when 
he represents poets, painters, and sculptors, as inspired by 
God. Often, too, the doctrine is stated in such a general 
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way as to look equiv^alent to our creed about the presence and 
operation of the Holy Ghost; and Christians might fancy 
that Emerson was tracing all that is 'fair, lovely, and of 
good report,' to the effectual working of the Divine Spirit. 
But this doctrine is often also presented broadly in its literal 
sense, that every man is God incarnate. 

How has the Essayist made, and how will he authenticate, 
this discovery ? It is his gospel ; it is, he says, the one eternal 
and unchangeable truth, wrapped up in the changing forms 
of all religions, and especially implanted in the structure of 
Christianity ; but, how has he got to know it, and by what 
evidence can he hope to make us and other sceptics of the 
same mind ? Will he favour us with the key to this ' new 
generalization ? ' The contingency * ye shall be as gods ' was a 
temptation not half so powerful as would be this Immanuelism. 

We acquiesce in the distinction which Mr Emerson (follow- 
ing Coleridge and the Germans) lays down between reason 
and- understanding ; and we do not ask from him such proofs 
of his new doctrine as would satisfy the understanding. No, 
but we should like to have evidence for our reason. If he 
refer us to our consciousness (as we suppose that he would 
do), we have to say, that our consciousness unequivocally 
repudiates every jot and tittle of his doctrine. Our intuition 
(his vaunted organ of all discovery) has never apprehended 
Immanuelism, or anything like it. It humbly agrees in sup- 
porting the scriptural view of man. ' Let us make man after 
our image and in our likeness.' All other things in creation 
were formed after no model, and adjusted to no pattern. 
They arose, simply according to God's will, but not according 
to God's self. A higher honour was conferred upon man ; for 
he was not merely the work, but the image of God, ' created 
in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness.* But not even in 
the days of innocence was man an incarnate God ; conscious- 
ness as well as Scripture will testify against the fantasy. 

There are many subordinate objections which we might 
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urge against Emerson's doctrine. Is not the history of the 
human race a history of Divine providence, and not of Divine 
essence? Do not all the records of the world show a God 
interfering with, and not a God living and acting in, humanity ? 
Indeed, for many reasons, we should sooner believe, with the 
Brahmins, that man will ultimately be absorbed in the Deity, 
than that the Deity is now absorbed in us I 

As a corollary to this doctrine of Immanuelism, follows the 
heresy that Jesus was only a man. Now, Reason (taken in 
the high sense which Emerson attaches to it) should have 
told the Essayist that that Man who, along with many other 
transcendent peculiarities, was the only human being in the 
whole history of the race who rose up in easiest and most 
perfect victory, and from birth to death, into godlike virtue, 
in spite of the universal and incessant gravitation to depravity, 
so that His character was more comprehensive and glorious 
as an example of goodness than the whole law of goodness 
as revealed by God Himself, must have been more than man. 
If the thoughts, words, and actions of men disprove the 
doctrine, that all men are incarnations of Deity ; the unique 
history of Jesus demonstrates that He was literally God 
incarnate. Inanimate nature knew Him of old, under every 
disguise. It was a human voice, and its tones were tremulous 
and broken with sorrow, that spoke to the raging sea ; but 
in that voice the sea heard its God, and was still. He rode 
not over its agitated surface on the wings of the whirlwind ; 
He was sailing in a small fishing-boat ; yet the sea knew 
Him, and was hushed. It was not the swift lightning, or 
the angry hurricane, but a gentle word, soft as the breeze of 
a summer noon among the leaves, that was directed against 
the barren fig-tree ; the fig-tree acknowledged its Creator, 
and withered away. The bleeding brow was encircled with 
thorns, the face was more marred than any man's, whilst the 
homage was the loud execration of thousands, and the cup 
of vinegar was that in which they pledged their loyalty ; 
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but the sun, high up in the heavens, knew his Creator in the 
sufferer, and could no longer be a witness of His ignominy. 
It was a dying shriek, that scarcely seemed to reach the 
extremity of the brutal crowd upon Calvary ; but the distant 
valley of Jehoshaphat, amid continual repose, caught it, and 
trembled, for in that shriek the grave recognised the shout 
of its Divine Conqueror, and * the graves were opened.' 

In Emerson's writings, there are many beautiful remarks 
about the majesty of Christ's character and mission ; yet 
there is an unseemly tone of rivalry and resentment often dis- 
played ! If asked merely to imitate Christ, he starts back 
with the words — ' Nay, I too am a man ; I will be myBelf.' 
Not a few hints are thrown out, that Concord (Mr Emerson's 
place of residence) may not be less notable than Bethlehem ; 
that as grand a spirit haunts the American prairies, as once 
haunted the desert of Judea ; and that, occasionally, at liter- 
ary festivals in Boston, there is one present, who is more 
than worthy to have loosed the shoe-latchets of Him who 
stood up, on the great day of the feast in Jerusalem, to 
utter his life-giving words. It is with the intensest abhor- 
rence and disgust that we read the following passage, in 
which Mr Ralph Waldo Emerson indignantly refuses to walk 
behind Jesus, whom, whether you call him ' Nazarene,' or even 
* this fellow,' you must admit to have left a moral example 
which is, at least, as comprehensive as the moral law : — 

' One would rather be — 

" A Pagan iiacklcd in a creed outworn," 
than to be defrauded of his manly right, in coming into nature, and 
finding — not names and places — not land and professions, but even 
virtue and truth foreclosed and monopolized. You shall not be a 
man even. You shall not own the world : you shall not dare, and 
live after the infinite law that is in you, and in company with the 
infinite beauty which heaven and earth reflect to you in all lovely 
forms ; but you must subordinate your own nature to Christ's nature !* 

And yet, something like this abominable language is what 
all who deny the divinity of Jesus should, for the sake of 
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consistency, always use. They are ever talking of Christian 
morality. Now, with their views of Christ, what are we to 
think of this locking up of morality in Him ? If Christ be a 
mere man, is not Christian morality a profane appellation 
given to the Divine law ? Is it not the worst degradation of 
God's requirements, to make them exactly synonymous with a 
creature's example f Is eternal precept, written by Jehovah's 
own hand, to be laid aside, that we may look at and copy 
the traces of human obedience? Is it less than insult or 
rebellion, to turn away from what God says, that we may 
learn what the mere man Christ did ? 

As the last specimen of Emerson's ideas of Jesus, and also, 
as an illustration that this heresy has grown out of the one 
previously noticed, we quote the following paragraph : — 

* Alone, in all history, Christ estimated the greatness of man. One 
man was trne to what is in yon and me. He saw that God incarnates 
Himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew to take possession of 
His world. He said, in this jubilee of sublime emotion, " I am divine. 
Through me, God acts; through me, speaks. Would you see God, 
see me ; or, see thee, when thou also thinkest as I now think." But 
what a distortion did his doctrine and memory suffer in the same, in 
the next, and the following ages I There is no doctrine of the reason 
which will bear to be taught by the understanding. The understanding 
caught this high chant from the poet's lips, and said, in the next age, 
" This was Jehovah come down out of heaven. I will kill you, if you 
say He is a man." The idioms of His language, and the figures of 
His rhetoric have usurped the place of His truth ; and churches are 
not built on His principles, but on His tropes. Christianity became a 
Mythus, as the poetic teaching of Greece and of Egypt, before. He 
spoke of miracles ; foe he felt that man*s life was a miracle, and 
all that man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines, as the 
man is diviner. But the very word miracle, as pronounced by Chris- 
tian churches, gives a false impression ; it is monster. It is not one 
with the blowing clover and the falling rain.' 

In reply to the foregoing, it is sufficient to make the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the ' tropes,' etc., which Christ 
employs, and which the Bible also employs concerning Him. 
In Scripture, amid the luxuriant figures, and the glowing 
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imagery, which adorn other subjects, man is seen throngh no 
poetical medium, and the image is the plain reality. His 
character has not been graced with a virgin humanity, or 
irradiated with a fresh divinity. There the inanimate is 
beautified: nay, sometimes endowed with life and volition, 
and dignified by responsibility, it engages in the highest of 
rational occupations. With peerless charms, the lily rises 
from the vital breath of our Saviour's admiration. The 
trees become the minstrels of heaven, joining, for very glad- 
ness, in the anthem to Jehovah, and musical without the 
zephyrs. But no exaggeration, even by simile, is employed 
to exalt man in greatness or worth. The scale of his exist- 
ence rises not an hairbreadth to his vanity ; and he stands, 
dust on kindred dust, the atom of a globe, with no exception 
even in the law of dissolution. His virtue has not been 
elevated by the removal of one depressing sin. If he there 
read a sanction for haughtiness, it must be in the statement 
of his utter insignificance. If he there find ground for self- 
complacency and Pharisaic pride, it must be in the broad 
declaration that he is altogether depraved. This prosaic 
accuracy in describing man is to be explained, not only by 
his real littleness through rebellion, but also by the Divine 
detennination rigidly to preserve the rank of each order of 
intelligence. Thus, angels are never, even in momentary 
personification, invested with an attribute of God. Neither 
are men likened to angels, except by the comparison, * lower 
than them,' and that only applied in the more levelling days 
of unspotted innocence. 

Xow, if after the unequivocal declarations of Scripture 
concerning Christ, if after the Divine titles which it conferred 
upon Him, if after the terms in which lie speaks of Himself, 
Christ be a mere creature, we can have no confidence in 
language. And let us remember how discriminating Scrip- 
ture language is ! 

As for the sneer about miracles, does Mr Emerson consider 
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giving sight to the blind, and life to the dead and the buried, as 
' one with the blowing clover and the falling rain ? ' If so, then 
we are *at the mercy of a new generalization,' with a vengeance ! 

The Essayist makes no mention of Christ's death as an 
atonement for sin ; and, indeed, he views sin to be such an 
innocent thing, such a sheer nullity, as not to need the 
* blood of bulls and goats.' The dark catalogue of vice and 
crime is to him merely a blank of goodness. The murderer 
has merely failed, for a time, to be virtuous, and his blood- 
stained hands have only been idle; and the 'pull by the 
neck' will suflSce to recover him to a sense of duty! Mr 
Emerson will not call sin a moral corruption, but only a 
diminution. ' Sin,' he says, ' seen from the thought, is a 
diminution or leas; seen from the conscience or will, it is 
pravity or bad. The intellect names it shade, absence of 
light, and no essence. The conscience must feel it as essence, 
or essential evil. This it is not ; it has an objective existence, 
but no subjective.' We could have no difficulty in showing 
that sin is a 'subjective evil;' and in vindicating the verdict 
of ' conscience.' We can easily believe that in a late lecture 
he uttered the vile sentiment which newspaper reports ascribe 
to him : * Man on the gallows, or in the brothel, is always on 
his way upwards.' In Mr Emerson's judgment, what a 
promising race we must be, with the exception of a few saints, 
who are so delicate and over- scrupulous as to avoid either of 
these two roads to heaven ! 

To sura up our strictures upon Mr Emerson's religious 
system, his cardinal error is an excess of transcendentalism ; 
for he represents all the universe, material and spiritual, as 
subjective in the human mind. The soul is made by him to 
contain its own world, its own teachers, its own and only 
God 1 It absorbs all within itself. Religious truth, there- 
fore, is derived from the soul, and can have had no foreign 
source and medium of communication. Angels, and God-man, 
along with what we call Revelation, are absurd. It would 
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be interesting to show how this fallacions estimate of each 
soul has led the Essayist to depreciate the men of highest 
genius. ^ Perhaps/ he says, ^ if we should meet Shakspere, 
we should not be conscious of any steep inferiority ; no, but 
of a great equality.' But we gladly quit this department of 
our subject, to speak shortly of Mr Emerson's literature. 

Mr Emerson is neither a philosopher nor a poet, but a 
philosophical and poetical Essayist. He never executes a 
full-length ideal of a subject ; never produces, in regular and 
harmonious development, the truth or the beauty of it ; never 
finishes its structure and outlines, or spreads over these its 
entire grace of expression ; but, as in the vision of a dream, 
there are only some features which shine out with intense 
clearness. His genius throws itself into fragments, which are 
fragments not less truly because they are free from abruptness. 
His philosophy Ls given forth in a chapter of most felicit- 
ous proverbs, and his poetry in a series of most melodious 
prose sonnets. In a sentence, the ideas cohere with admir- 
able closeness ; but in a paragraph, the sentences are exceed- 
ingly loose. He generalizes in a masterly manner; but 
cannot arrange his generalizations. As if afraid that con- 
nections and transitions would have entailed dulness, and 
proved non-conductors to the spell of his thoughts, he has 
chosen to dispense with them. They could not have been 
neglected or overlooked by his own mind, but he omits lo 
present them to that of his readers. At times, he appears 
to have broken the line of associations, lest it should lead him 
among views which would awaken regret, and lest, when his 
intellect was evolving a subject fully and harmoniously, the 
peace and happiness of his heart might be disturbed ; and 
this literary hermit will not, as an author, disquiet his own 
feelings as a man. The following beautiful passage has sug- 
gested to us this explanation of the fact that often, instead 
of discussing, he rhapsodizes. 
'Alas! I know not why, bat infinite compunctions embitter in 
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mature life all the remembrances of budding sentiment, and cover 
every beloved name. Everything is beantifol seen from the point of 
the intellect, as truth ; but all is sour, if seen as experience. Details 
are always melancholy ; the plan is seemly and noble.' 

Mr Emerson would find it an impossibility to prefix to his 
Essays * contents,' or * arguments ;* and might as soon succeed 
in taking an inventory of every article in one of his American 
forests. Emerson's longest piece, entitled * Nature,' is his 
most systematic and orderly production. It is the only one 
marked by scientific analysis ; and on the different divisions 
of his subject he puts forth the most full and precise defini- 
tions, which he makes texts for brief poetical discourses. 

We need scarcely say that a philosophical and poetical 
Essayist must rank considerably below either a philosopher or 
a poet. His labours are much more easy, and do not furnish 
such a severe test of his faculties. A man might write a 
very original essay, without his possessing a genius which 
would give novelty and life to a system. We think it probable 
that Emerson, in the course of his prose, has uttered as many 
and as fine poetic ideas as are to be found in the verse of 
Wordsworth ; but, in the former, the constructive faculty is 
wanting, and that is the highest function of a creative mind. 
From the lack of this same faculty, he is not a philosopher, 
though the writings of no modern abound so much in 
philosophy. 

Emerson is also exceedingly clear in his style. There are 
not only the freshness and the richness, but also the openness 
of a summer morning, in his productions. The most subtle 
and abstract thoughts are musically expressed and distinctly 
articulated. We are often led to wonder at the perfect suc- 
cess with which he interprets the finest moods of conscious- 
ness in the soul, and the most delicate appearances in nature. 
He has been called unintelligible, but the charge must injure 
his accusers alone. They are of the bread-and-butter class 

of intellects ; and their reading is eating. Their substantial 

ti 
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taste scorns all your etherealities, and they only like what will 
make their minds corpulent with information, and fat with 
knowledge that can be measured. To such persons an 
ideali>t appears a madman or a fool. A new dictionary 
would not help them ; a new mind is the thing wanted. Ere 
Emerson's obscurity can cease, they must have new insight. 
Youn^r ladies are his sworn enemies, for his fine essay on 
' Love* is not so pointed and practical as Byron would have 
made it. Grand-dames say that they are at a loss to know 
what his * Prudence' means, and that he would make a very 
mysterious and confused house-wife. Clergymen quit him in 
disdain, and take to Addison — ^their latest, most modem and 
fashionable author. The poor Essayist will be left as a 
riddle to the next generation. His fervid and most expressive 
face confronts gross eyes. What some are pleased to reckon 
plainness, is absolutely unattainable in an essay on lofty 
subjects. The most spiritual of ideas — with a proper vehicle 
— haunt the dim moonshine and not the radiance of the sun. 
Most of your very plain writers are very shallow thinkers. 
They keep on the outside of a theme — all their body visible 
enough. But let them go down to the depths, and you must, 
at least, look down after them. For example, the concise 
answer of the Shorter Catechism to the question, * What is 
God?' 'God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable,' 
etc., is very simple ; but when you seek to form a conception 
of spirit, of infinity, eternity, and absolute identity, — the 
more worthy that your conception is, and the more of pro- 
found thought that it includes, the difficulty of expressing it 
ever increases. The shortsighted reader complains of misti- 
ness; but the truth is, that his own vision is hopelessly impotent. 
We believe that the charge of obscurity, so often brought 
against Emerson, is founded, not on his own character, but 
on that of many of his disciples, who, with very crude intellects, 
affect to be as oracular as their master, and utter jargon 
which is mystic enough. 
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We had intended to point out the Essayist's practical 
sagacity and shrewdness; but this paper having exceeded 
our limits, we must forbear. 

We cannot close without earnestly calling upon Mr Emer- 
son to turn the whole scrutiny of his genius upon Bible 
Christianity, and not upon that mock religion, which is native 
to, and no higher than, the soul of man. Let him patiently 
examine those doctrines, which, from their originality, com- 
pleteness, and peculiarity, are stamped as the revelations of 
God ; and not rest satisfied with some vague responses from 
the depths of human consciousness. The soul of man, low 
and earthy as it has become since the Fall, vibrates to divine 
truth ; but let him not think that the sound arises thence, 
and that the soul itself strikes out the heavenly tones which it 
hears. His system may or may not wrong nature, by making 
nature entirely subjective — a thing of the human mind : yet 
this does not strip nature of its majesty, beauty, and utility. 
But, in making Christianity a product of the human mind, 
he strips it of all its celestial charms, he extracts from it all 
its sovereign efficacy; and, theoretically, it becomes mean, and 
practically, it becomes worthless. [1848.] 
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CARLYLE'S LIFE OP STEELING. 

We must express our surprise that Carlyle should have be- 
come the biographer of a literateur, to celebrate or judge the 
daily running of a tasked journalist's pen hither and thither. 
This is a descent, not only from his ' mission,' which, in his 
own estimation, has been regularly culminating to some 
point of unapproached grandeur of usefulness to mankind : 
but also from the themes of all his later productions. The 
prophet and harbinger of a new religion for the world, to 
step aside, when the coming blessing was almost at his heels, 
and be the evangelist of John Sterling, who was the author 
of a play, several tales and poems, and a few critical articles ! 
The builder of a new temple for man, to intermit the sublime 
work, and devote himself to the execution of a tombstone 
for a young literary man, who had more than a hundred 
superiors among bis contemporaries ! Carlyle has been long 
busy in finding a God for those whose religious faith he had 
destroyed, and for all Christendom, whose Deity he vehe- 
mently wishes to be thrown amid the rubbish of Pagan idols, 
long ago discarded : and certainly for him — when so much 
was expected from his researches in the ' Silences,' the ' Im- 
mensities,' and the 'Eternities,' from the awful recesses of 
which he was looked for each day with a God in his hand — 
to appear with an image of John Sterling, is discreditable to 
himself, and cruelly tantalizing to his followers. 

We took this objection to Mr Carlyle, when he published 
his ' Latter-day Pamphlets : ' but not with the same emphasis 
as in the present case. When he was understood to be 
earnestly occupied in preparing for universal adoption a new 
religion, it was a descent for him to issue a new national 
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policy, and to prescribe what the Qneen, Goveniments, Par- 
liaments, jailers, executioners, and pauper dealers should be 
and do. 'ITie Founder of Christianity did not condescend, in 
the midst of His mission, to act even incidentally as a political 
tutor either to Herod or to Csesar. But a Life of John 
Sterling is greatly lower from Mr Carlyle's self- chosen voca- 
tion, than the ' Latter-day Pamphlets.* 

It is a curious coincidence that the man who, in America, 
occupies Carlyle's prophetic post in this country, has recently 
made the same descent. Emerson has written the Memoirs 
of Margaret Fuller, a noted Yankee Blue-stocking. In the 
case of both, also, their subjects of biography were disciples, 
and disciples who, though dearly loved, were but indiflFereutly 
admired. Emerson's opinion of Margaret Fuller is neither 
high nor impassioned ; and Carlyle is often a severe critic 
of what John Sterling was and did intellectually. Emerson's 
is a cold and unadmiring nature ; and Carlyle is whimsical, 
having many moods of bad temper from disappointment. 
We believe that in the instances on hand, their criticism is 
just ; though, probably, had they not been friends and sur- 
vivors to those whose biographies they have written, it 
would have been unkind and unjust. Friendship, so far from 
leading them beyond, has only led them up to, the truth, 
beneath which they would otherwise have kept a long way. 

For several years, Carlyle has been denouncing ' Litera- 
ture,' and its followers. His professed contempt is quite as 
great as Louis Napoleon's fear. He cannot away with the 
potency of the ' pen,' and all such cant. He classes * writ- 
ing,' whether in prose or poetry, with * stump oratory ;' and 
brands it as the mark of a feeble and talkative age. He 
thinks the press only a very few degrees better than the 
pulpit ; and to him the poet's pen moves as idly and unpro- 
fitably as the clergyman's tongue. Literature, however, 
needs no defence, even against the sneers of Carlyle, until he 
shall have succeeded in annihilating the whole class of readers. 
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or in getting them fixed down to an exclnsive stadj of his own 
books. Nor, when we allege that Carlyle's present position 
of influence has been gained, and is still held, by literature, 
do we bring forward all the strong reasons that exist for his 
speaking respectfully of what has been his life — at least his 
bread. The success of those assaults of his upon all insti- 
tutions, which have attracted many admiring disciples, is en- 
tirely owing to the literary form into which he cast his de- 
structive ideas. No man, as a sceptic, is so much indebted 
as Carlyle to the literary expression into which he has put 
doubt and denial. And this is also true of him as a pro- 
pounder of new truth. It is chiefly new in point of expres- 
sion, and the vividness of that expression is, of course, en- 
tirely literary. In assailing literature, then, he breaks the 
sword by which he has conquered. 

The truth is, that Mr Carlyle's most characteristic views 
are grossly exaggerated. Because the gift of speech has 
been abused, he would cut out every tongue, or muffle it ; 
and because the pen has frequently lied or twaddled, he would 
have it thrown away for ever. He is now in full tilt against 
every occupation under the sun, and against every attitude 
which man may assume, from his sitting down to his up-ris- 
ing. If men sleep, he bids them get up wide awake, or be 
shovelled into a ditch grave ; if men speak, he bids them 
think ; if they think, he bids them work ; and if men work, 
whether in mechanical inventions or in philanthropic or reli- 
gious enterprises, he drives them to and fro all the posts in 
the field of human labour ; whilst he slanders the whole pro- 
cess as vain, and the result as a nullity. We cannot call 
this conduct a display of mere caprice, but of immense 
vanity, mixed with terrible agony. He imagines himself 
to be the mainspring of all right motion in Christendom ; and 
his ever-changing and ever-contradictory directions are but 
the painful shiftings of himself from side to side, in ignor- 
ance of whether he should put his right or his left foot foremost. 
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He is an intensely disappointed man, having aspired to be 
the teacher of the age, and havhig got, as yet, no articulate 
lessons to commanicate. His system is one of consonants 
without vowels. His very alphabet is incomplete; and when 
he is to get beyond that, is known only to his friends, the 
' Silences.' His efforts to regenerate the world have been 
made in every direction, and they have failed — nay, they 
have not even been efforts, but only abortive ideas. And no 
wonder ; for he has been perfectly unintelligible, both as to 
what the regeneration was to be, and what should be its 
means. Sometimes he looks hopefully to a new Mahomet, a 
new Luther, a new Knox, or a new Cromwell ; but never to 
the second coming, either literal or spiritual, of Christ — 'the 
same Jesus ' who ' turned the world upside down,' and intro- 
duced all the good that has existed, now exists, or will ever 
exist in it. With a scorn which, after running through all 
the decent terms of sarcastic phraseology, vents itself in 
coarse nicknames, such as, *01d Hebrew Clothes,' and 
* damnable, dead, putrescent cant,' he sets aside Christianity 
as an agency — nay, he places it in the list of things deserving 
and waiting to be abolished. It is unspeakably mournful 
and surprising that Carlyle, who has so many sympathies, 
both with truth and goodness, should quarrel with Christi- 
anity ; more especially since, as a sceptic, he alleges against 
it no want of celestial evidence and signs, and seeks no new 
and more authentic certificate of its divinity, but simply 
accuses it of a want of life in, and influence over, men. He 
treats it as exhausted, spent, dead ; and he would have it 
buried out of sight. But he will not come to the proof; 
otherwise he would find, that if Christianity ever had life, it 
has it now, larger and purer ; that if Christianity ever did 
work and rule, it does so now, more actively and potently in 
a wider sphere. Has it not equally genuine disciples and 
martyrs in far greater numbers than ever? Is not its 
humane spirit abroad in the world almost as extensively as 
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its name 1 aud has it lost any of its specific power to change 
men, who shall afterwards, through it, be consecrated, puri- 
fied, consoled, and spiritualized T What it was, it still is 
in more abundant and varied manifestations — what it did, it 
still does on a larger scale. It is its very success in the 
world that has drawn into its train the hypocrites whom 
Mr Carlyle stigmatizes, and whom he uT\justly regards as 
representative Christians. Its lazy and plundering camp 
followers he mistakes for its true soldiers. Now, separate 
Christianity from our existing Churches, and it has life to 
rush immediately into new embodiments. The Bird of 
Heaven would soon find or make a new nest. Lift Christi- 
anity out of the pulpit, and it has life enough forthwith to 
cry aloud in all our streets. Its indestructible essence could 
enter all varieties of organization, or, at least, would stiU 
dwell in countless hearts ; and its irresistible power could 
seize upon all kinds of means and appliances, or, at least, 
would communicate itself from man to man along the natu- 
ral tie of brotherhood. Carlyle himself said, many years 
ago, * The Christian religion, once here, cannot again pass 
away : in one or other form, it will endure through all time : 
as in Scripture, so also in the heart of man, is written, " The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it." Were the memory 
of this faith never so obscure, as, indeed, in all times the 
coarse passions and perceptions do all but obliterate it in the 
hearts of most : yet, in every pure soul, in every poet and 
wise man, it finds a missionary, a new martyr, till the great 
volume of universal history is finally closed, and man's 
destinies are fulfilled in this earth. It is a height to which 
the human species were fated and enabled to attain ; and 
from which, having once attained it, they can never retro- 
grade.' 

In an introductory chapter, Mr Carlyle explains why he 
writes a Life of Sterling, when the task was so ably and 
afFectionately done, a few years ago, by Archdeacon Hare, 
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and done, too, on Mr Carlyle's express suggestion. Mr 
Hare's biography represented Sterling as, in spite of scep- 
ticism on many important points, 'almost a Christian' in 
creed, and quite one in heart. Mr Carlyle was indignant at 
this, as a misrepresentation of one whom he fancied to be his 
disciple, and no Christian at all. Mr Hare had fixed upon 
the brief period during which Sterling officiated in the pulpit, 
as not only the most satisfactory period, but also the most 
mirror-like one, giving a genuine glimpse, with a few sub- 
sequent changes to be allowed for in the expression, of 
Sterling's religious developments. But Mr Carlyle estimates 
the clerical period as something properly aside from Sterling's 
real career, a brief month or two absurdly flung into his 
history by the wildest chance ; nor will he consent that it 
should give any complexion to Sterling's character, either in 
the preceding or succeeding portions of life. He says : 'Mr 
Hare takes up Sterling as a clergyman merely. Sterling, I 
find, was a curate for exactly eight months : during eight 
months, and no more, had he any special relation to the 
Church. But he was a man, and had a relation to the 
universe for eight-and-thirty years ; and it is in this latter 
character, to which all the others were but features and 
transitory hues, that we wish to know him. A pale, sickly 
shadow in torn surplice is presented to us : weltering bewild- 
ered amid heaps of Hebrew Old Clothes: wrestling, with 
impotent impetuosity, to free itself from the baseful imbroglio, 
as if that had been its one function in life : who in this 
miserable figure would recognise the brilliant beautiful and 
cheerful John Sterling?' 

The foregoing account of the portrait by Archdeacon 
Hare is anything but correct. Sterling was not sketched as 
a lean youth dieting on doubts about Church formulas. His 
doubts were represented as intermittent, and of a far higher 
kind. It was but occasionally that they gave a thoughtful 
colour to the face of the portrait ; and certainly did not turn 
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the ' radiant ' Sterling into ' a pale, sickly shadow in torn 
snrplice.' By the way, in reference to such phrases (and 
they occur in every page of his writings) as *tom surplice,* 
we wonder greatly that a man like Carlyle should take the 
trouble of waxing angry at the mere dress of clergymen. 
The largest proportion of his declamation is against their 
canonicals. Why did not the Geneva gown damn John 
Enox in Carlyle's estimation 1 It is evident that whenever 
he succeeds in introducing a new religious dispensation, the 
tailor will be a very essential functionary. Snip will have to 
devise a Carlyleist costume, not to be cut and shaped, we 
hope, out of the same * Immensities ' as the creed of the sect, 
though he would then find scope for cabbaging. In the 
meantime, it may be hinted that Jeremy Taylor, quite as 
' brilliant and beautiful * as John Sterling, looked very well 
in his ' surplice ; ' and that Thomas Chalmers was not less a 
noble and true teacher because he wore a clergyman's gown 
and bands. We should think neither better nor worse of 
Mr Carlyle himself for any garment he might choose to 
wear, unless he were to call it Elijah's mantle. As for the 
term applied to the Bible, * Hebrew Old Clothes,' it is not 
worth while noticing its coarse profanity ; and we point it 
out as one of the many instances in Carlyle's writings, of the 
extremely puerile and offensively low cast of his association 
of ideas. He himself does not blush to tell us that when in 
a conversation Sterling branded some remark of his as sheer 
' Pantheism,' he replied, ' Well, what though it were Pot- 
theism ? ' To Carlyle, whose mind must have been then on 
the kitchen level, pan suggested pot ! Thomas Hood's 
faculty of punning never, even when hard pressed and driven 
to any shift, threw off such a wretched oddity. Henceforth, 
when there is an inquiry about the worst specimen of joking 
extant, let Carlyle's ' Pot-theism ' be mentioned, and it is 
sure to carry off the prize. Coleridge, in his ' Table Talk,' 
speaks of the cry of the Jewish Old Clothesmen in London 
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— * Old Clo ! Old Clo ! ' as being in contrast with the magni- 
ficent Hebrew oracle which begins — ' Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth ! * It must have been this remark of Cole- 
ridge's which suggested Carlyle's epithet for the Bible. So 
shockingly low is his association of ideas. 

The impression left by Carlyle's Memoir is, that Sterling, 
on leaving his curacy, lived and died a confirmed doubter. 
The biographer uses the word * victorious ; ' but wherefore ? 
Victorious over doubt? What then was the faith to which he 
attained? Why is it not exhibited? Why has not Carlyle's 
genius kindled on its shores a watch-fire to invite and attract 
all poor wretches who are swimming in a sea of trouble and 
doubt, ignorant of what land they are making for, or, indeed, 
if they are making for any land ? Sterling's last letter to 
Carlyle, written when he was dying, contains the following 
confession : — * I tread the common road into the great 
darkness, without any thought of fear, and with very much 
of hope. Certainty, indeed, I have none. It is all very 
strange, but not one hundredth part so sad as it seems to the 
standers-by.' An acknowledgment that he was anchorless, 
and that he might be drifting back to chaos and nothingness; 
for his eye closed against Christ's light of life and immortality, 
as against a false meteor ! Did the bystanders exaggerate 
the need for pity ? Poor Sterling, on leaving the curacy, 
got into Doubting Castle ; and we grieve to add that it 
appears that Mr and Mrs Carlyle were the Giant Despair 
and his wife, who kept him in safe durance there, belabouriHg 
him with jokes and arguments whenever he sought to escape. 
Whenever he peeped out at a door, his head would be 
broken by both Pot and Pan. 

We need not attempt to settle whether Mr Carlyle's or 
Mr Hare's account be the correct one. Sterling's scepticism, 
whatever was its kind and degree, was no test of Christianity. 
Christianity had not been either long or profoundly studied 
by him ; and his speculative faculty was just an extempore 
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feeder to his conyersatioDal and debating eloquence. Even 
Mr Carlyle says — ' The fact was, you could observe, in spite 
of his sleepless intellectual yivacity, he was not properly a 
thinker at all ; his faculties were of the active, not of the 
passive, or contemplative sort. A brilliant improvisatore ; 
rapid in thought, in word, and in act; everywhere the 
promptest and least hesitating of men.' 

Concerning the general manner of this Biography, it is 
Carlyle's very best. The incidents are told with striking 
effect ; and all the characters grouped around Sterling are 
admirably exhibited and harmonized. Sterling was not a 
notable man, compared with either Lord Jeffrey or Dr 
Chalmers, yet his short and uneventful life, in Carlyle's hands, 
gathers an interest and a charm which I)r Hanna and Lord 
Cockburn have failed to give to their biographical works. 
Carlyle's remarkable genius forms a spell around everjthing 
which it touches. His very naming of dates is like the solemn 
striking of a clock, or the merry ringing of bells before some 
event or spectacle. His localities are neither dots on a map 
nor landscape drafts, but enshrine the genius of the place, so 
that the scenery seems to be evolved and unfolded, with all 
its gossamer lines of association floating along and athwart 
it, from Sterling's own mind. 

John Sterling was born in the Isle of Bute, on the 20th 
July 1806. His father was Captain Edward Sterling, who, 
though bred for the bar, took to a military life for a few 
years, and afterwards was famous as the Hhunderer of the 
Times newspaper,' — a man without much expansion, but with 
great ready energy, of soul — ^a Captain Whirlwind, as Carlyle 
calls him. 

On leaving the army, he had gone to Kaimes Castle, *■ a 
dilapidated baronial residence, to which a small farm was 
attached,' which he rented in Bute, his only income being his 
half-pay and an inherited pension of L.200 a year. He had 
taken a fancy for farming, but wanted both agricultural skill 
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and agricultural perseverance. The rainy climate of Bute 
was uncongenial to his restless and energetic character, and, 
neglecting his fann, he made frequent runs to Dublin and 
London. John was bom during this experiment in farming. 
In three years, the family removed to a pleasant cottage in 
the ' Village of Llanblethian, close by Cowbridge in Gla- 
morganshire. Five years were there spent ; and of the 
scenery and schoolboy days, John ever retained delightful im- 
pressions. His father had become Adjutant of the Glamorgan- 
shire Militia, and in 1811 published a pamphlet on Military 
Reform. The following year he wrote a series of Letters to 
the Times^ which, by then* bold style, attracted much notice. 
During the peace in 1814, he went with his family to Paris, 
with the view of qualifying himself to be the Foreign Corre- 
spondent of the Times ; but in three months, on the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba, was obliged to return to London. There 
he fixed his residence, and by degrees got into closer connec- 
tion with the Titnes^ until he became a co-proprietor and the 
leading editor. John was growing up, a singularly quick, 
enthusiastic, and adventurous youth, but with health delicate. 
We may infer from the fact that at the age of twelve, he, for 
some petty cross, ran away from home, at a time when he 
had been bereaved of several little brothers and sisters, and 
when his gentle mother was almost broken-hearted — that 
there was a want of depth, or at least of consistency of tender 
feeling, in his nature, or that, through his restlessness and 
volatility, it was lashed into thin spray. On being arrested, 
and in writing to < Dear Mamma,' the ' steady historical style 
of the young runaway of twelve, narrating merely, not in the 
least apologizing,' is very laughable. At the age of sixteen, 
he was sent to Glasgow College, and three years afterwards 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. At the latter place he had 
Mr Hare for his tutor, who was fascinated by the youth's 
gifts and graces, especially by his brilliant debating faculty 
in conversation. At this time he was an ecclesiastical and 
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political Radical, not a young Joe Hnme, but of a loftier and 
more generous type. In 1827, at the age of 21, he left 
Cambridge, universally accomplished rather than profoundly 
learned, and with full and ready mastery over all his abilities. 
He turned away from the three learned professions, feeling 
that he was unsuited to them, and they to him. Carlyle, 
along with all his friends, thinks that he was pre-eminently 
qualified for Parliamentary life. 

The elder Sterling appears to have been so much engrossed 
in the management of the Tttnesj as neither to have had, nor 
wished to have, any influence over his son. Yet it might 
have been thought that, as a politician, he would have been 
anxious to see young Sterling, with his remarkable powers of 
eloquence and debate, enter the Parliamentary arena. Perhaps 
that son's Radicalism frightened the editor, and made him 
abandon a fatherly ambition. Young Sterling, however, took 
to literature as his profession, and purchased the copyright 
of the Athenceum, which he and his college friend Frederic 
Maurice were to conduct. This periodical, which has long 
had remarkable success, was then in its struggling infancy ; 
and Sterling was soon glad to get quit of it as a property. 
About this period of his history, he was introduced to Cole- 
ridge, from whose wonderful monologues he seems to have got 
his first ideas of Christianity in connection with, and mastery 
over, philosophy. Carlyle's sketch of Coleridge is one of 
consummate ability; here and there, however, running into 
caricature of his conversations, and, what is much worse, the 
whole animated with scornful hatred of his Christian creed. 
Christianity is made to rise from its solid foundations, and 
diffuse itself into the mists and haze of Coleridge's talk about 
Church constitutions. Carlyle remarks — ' Coleridge had 
skirted the howling deserts of infidelity ; but he had not had 
the courage, in defiance of pain and terror, to press resolutely 
across said deserts to the new firm lands of faith beyond : he 
preferred to create logical fata-morganas for himself on this 
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hither side, and laborionslj solace himself with these I' Why 
has not Mr Carlyle pointed out these ' new firm lands of faith 
beyond ? * We may presume that he himself has a solid foot- 
ing on them ; and why will he not enable a few companions 
to join him there 1 Still his own initiated John Sterling, at 
the moment of death, when faith gathers strength from 
weakening sense, confessed that, instead of standing upon firm 
land, he had *no certainty whatever.' Not so Coleridge, 
who, in a noble sonnet, says : — 

* Bom unto God in Christ — ^in Christ, my all I 

What that earth boasts were not lost cheaply, rather 
Than forfeit that blest name by which we call 

The Holy One, the Almighty Grod, our Father ? 
Father I in Christ we live ; and, Christ in Thee ! 

Eternal Thoo, and everlasting we ! 
The heir of Heaven, henceforth I dread not death : 

In Christ I live ; in Christ I draw the breath 
Of the true life. Let sea, and earth, and sky 

Wage war against me ; on my front I show 
Their mighty Master's seal ! In vain they try 

To end my life, who can but end its woe. 
Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies ? 

Tes ; but not his : 'tis Death itself there dies.' 

As for Carlyle's ' faith,' it has no truth, much less a system 
of truth ; it has no worship ; and it has neither a life nor a 
rule of practice. It cannot speak ; it cannot kneel ; it can- 
not work. Whoever saw or heard of it in connection with a 
positive doctrine, a tangible ceremony, or a visible fruit? 
And if, among philosophers, and even with its philosophical 
author himself, it is an undeclared and unshaped nonentity, 
how is it to take possession of, stir, and rule the common 
but various world ? If it have no book, no altar, no code for 
the esoteric, what can it be or have to the vulgar millions ? 

Carlyle's spite at Coleridge as a Christian appears very 
offensively in the following anecdote : — 

* There is no doubt but Coleridge could speak plain words on things 
plain : his observations and responses on the trivial matters that 
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occurred were as simple as the commonest mail's^ or were eTen dii* 
tingaished by superior simplicity as well as pertinency. " Ah ! your 
tea is too cold, Mr Coleridge ! *' mourned the good lire Gilnmn ooocy 
in her kind, reverential, and yet protective manner, handing him a 
very tolerable though belated cup. **It*s better than I deseirel" 
snuffled he, in a low, hoarse murmur, partly courteous, chiefly pious, 
the tone of which still abides with me : " It's better than I deserre! "' 

If it be remembered what poignant remorse Coleridge felt 
for that irresolatiou of will wliich had thrown him off from all 
the resources of a livelihood and even an independence, which 
his wonderful genius could easily have secured, and made him 
indebted for support to strangers, to whom he could make no 
return, his remark, even over Mrs Oilman's cup of tea, * It's 
better than I deserve,' will lose all its appearance of cant. 
Gratitude to Providence, along with a touch of penitence, is 
not one of Mr Carlyle's laughable peculiarities. No bio- 
grapher will have to sneer at him for that. 

Coleridge was none of your narrow, dull, mechanical souls 
that move in the beaten track of a creed ; but a man endowed 
with the most original powers of speculation, which he exer- 
cised every moment ; and yet, in his best, and down to his last 
days, he found the amplest scope for them within Christianity, 
and read a memorable lesson to all lawless thuikers, that to 
hold fast by its essential doctrines is glorious liberty. Hence 
Carlyle's hatred of him. Unfortunately, Coleridge's subtle 
and dreamy talk, not to speak of his sanguine views and pro- 
jects for reformhig the Church of England, furnished Carlyle 
with materials for ridicule ; and Carlyle has unjustly transferred 
these into the very heart of Coleridge's Christian creed. He 
has dexterously but dishonourably put Coleridge's mists into 
the place of the everlasting hills on which Coleridge rested. 
There is, however, one living philosopher, with whose sabtle 
and comprehensive disquisitions on Cliristianity we challenge 
Mr Carlyle to meddle. Let him try Thomas De Qumcey ! 
Instead of mist, he would find impenetrable mail. 

The most mournful episode in the volume is Sterling's 
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connection with Torrijos and the Spanish exiles. Torrijos, 
prompted by several ardent young men in London, foremost 
of whom was Sterling, had resolved to land, for revolutionary 
purposes, in the south of Spain. SterUng's cousin, a Lieu- 
tenant Robert Boyd, was to go with the adventurers. H( 
furnished L.5000, ' as the grand nucleus of finance ;' a ship 
was bought, and filled with arms and stores ; and, on a 
certain day, was ' to drop quietly down the Thames.* Ster- 
ling went to take leave of a Miss Barton, a friend, and the 
sister of a college friend : this young lady looked so piteously, 
that Sterling ofl'ered his hand and resolved not to go to Spain. 
The ship was arrested on the evening it was to drop down 
the Thames. Torrijos, Boyd, and fifty picked Spaniards, 
reached Gibraltar by boats ' safe, though without arms.' 
Sterling was married in November of the same year (1830). 
A week or two after he fell into dangerous pulmonary illness, 
and long his life was despaired of. On his recovery, he set 
off with his wife to the AVest Indies, where he had been left 
the third share of a very large property in the Island of 
St Vincent. Towards the close of 1831, Torrijos, Boyd, and 
their followers were apprehended ; and orders were forthwith 
sent from Madrid — 'Military execution on the instant: 
fusilade them all.* The fatal news reached Sterling in the 
beginning of the next year, and was the cruelest blow of his 
life. He wrote : * I hear the sound of that musketry ; it is 
as if the bullets were tearing my own brain.* Henceforth h( 
lost all interest in politics. The tragedy made his isolatioi 
from his friends intolerable, and he returned to London. 
Coleridge's talk and Torrijos's fate, Carlyle thinks, led hin 
to think of religion; and in 1833 he published a novel, 
Arthur Coningsby, full of ' Coleridgean moonshine,* as the 
biographer calls it. The same year, he met with his old 
tutor, Mr Hare, then appointed Rector of Herstmonceux, 
in Sussex. In 1834 he took orders, and became Mr Hare's 
curate, a step which Carlyle brands as ' rash, false, unwise. 
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and aDpcrmitted/ — a ^wedding God's trath to the deiril's an- 
trath.' Eight months afterwards, Mr Hare says, ' ill health/ 
l>ut Mr Carlyle calls it dissatisfaction with the clerical profes- 
sion and with Christianity, * induced him to give up his curacy/ 
* Priesthood,' according to Mr Carlyle, had been found to be as 
great an ' illusion' as ^ Radicalism.' It was at this time that 
Sterling met with Carlyle. They soon became warm friends. 
From a letter which Carlyle received from him in reference 
/o Sartor Resartus, we extract the following criticism, which 
is true of that and of all Mr Carlyle's writings : — 

* There is a want of sympathy with the great body of those who are 
now endeavouring]^ to guide and help onward their fellow-men. And 
in what is tliis alienation grounded ? It is, as I believe, simply in 
the difference on that point — viz., the clear, deep, habitual recognition 
of a one Living Personal God, essentially good, wise, true, and holy 
— the Author of all that exists ; and a re-union with whom is the end 
of all rational beings. . . . What we find everywhere [in Scurtor 
Besartus'}, with an abundant use of the name of God, is the conception 
of a formless Infinite, whether in time or space ; of a high inscrutable 
Necessity, which it is tlic chief wisdom and virtue to submit to, which 
is the mysterious impersonal base of all existence — shows itself in the 
Uws of every separate being's nature ; and for man in the shape of duty.* 

Indeed, the present volume goes far to make the belief 
levitable, that the only settled point with Mr Carlyle is that 
that there is no personal God. 

A great portion of the following two or three years was, 
on account of delicate healtli, spent abroad. Literature was 
now bis main occupation. 

' Sterling's communications,' says Mr Carlyle, * with Black- 
wood's Magazine had now issued in some open sanction of 
him by Professor Wilson, the distinguished presiding spirit 
of that periodical ; a fact naturally of high importance to 
him under the literary point of view. For Wilson, with 
his clear flashing eye, and great genial heart, had at once 
recognised Sterling, and lavished stormily, in his wild gene- 
rous way, torrents of praise on him in the editorial com- 
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mcnts, which undoubtedly was one of the gratefalest literary 
baptisms, by fire or by water, that could befall a soul like 
Sterling's. Laudari a laudato ; to be called noble by one 
whom you and the world recognise as noble; this great 
satisfaction, never perhaps, in such a degree, before or after, 
had now been vouchsafed to Sterling ; and was, as I com- 
l)ute, an important fact for him.* 

After many voyages abroad, alternating with a shiftmg of 
residences at home, he settled in Falmouth. In 1843, just 
after he had begun to recover from the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, both his mother and wife, the latter unexpectedly, 
(lied within a few hours of each other. He bore this 
double bereavement manfully, and, perhaps, all the more so 
that his own life was precarious. His literary attempts were 
henceforth in rhyme. In the spring of 1844 the breaking of 
a blood-vessel occurred again, and from this he was never 
more to rally. The Bible' was now 'his chief favourite;' 
but this fact the biographer does not try to reconcile with 
Sterling's Carlyleism. On the 18th of September he died, at 
the age of 38.' 

The leading impression which we have got from this 
IJiography is one of wonder, that Sterling, as a sceptic, should 
ever have been mentioned in connection with the present 
crisis of Christianity. His was not the case of some gifted 
youth, educated thoroughly in Christian doctrine, being com- 
pelled by his own growing consciousness to quarrel with 
<logmatic Christianity as standing in the way of a genuine 
interpretation of humanity. Sterling was not only helpless 
against, but he was ready for, the temptations of such a 
companion as Mr Carlyle. 

In this Biography of a clergyman and a thinker, Mr 
Carlyle does not once mention the name of Jesus Christ ! 
He seems to have said to himself and to his acquaintances, 
what Voltaire once said, * Prythee, let me never hear that 
man's name again,' as if Christ were a bore ! [1852.] 
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PBOFESSOR WILSON'S POEMS. 

PoRTRY fluctuates with those pohtics which vitally affect 
humanity ; for a new heart-throb from mankind sends it forth 
in strong and musical tide, swelling and sounding with nobler 
ideas than those which, passing into principles and thence 
pressing out into facts, had occasioned it. The state of 
society influences the birth and determines the character of 
poetry. Astronomy and geology may give new heavens and 
a new earth, yet external nature remains an ancient to the 
poet, exercising upon him the same charm which was felt by 
Homer, and receiving a tributary strain which says, 

* I ask. not proud philosophy 
To teach nic what thou art.* 

But when national events have quickened and evolved 
liuman energies and tendencies, he undergoes a change ; his 
soul is the cave against and within which all the waves of the 
revolution lash, and his melody becomes the voice of their 
undulations. Mind, more than matter, is the ' main region of 
song,' not only for Wordsworth but for all his brethren, as it 
is the grand source of new sympathies and impulses. Man 
is more relative to the poet, than the external world can be. 
The seasons of his place are little compared with the cycles 
of his race ; and, as the angels who were silent spectators 
of the process of the material creation, and hailed not the 
arrangement and blending of every element, the adjustment 
of every part — the effluent holiness and splendour of light, 
the waving beauty of verdure, the rolling grandeur of water, 
the flight and carol of birds in the new stretched sky or in 
the new sprung groves, the sports of fishes in the deep ocean 
or in the sparkling stream, the bounding of animals throngh 
vales and up mountains — but broke forth in notes of eestacy 
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at the vision of Adam on the sixth day, so the poet will be 
touched and thrilled into full song, only by the growth of 
hamanity. 

He is the circle and complement of progressive man, but 
only the parallel and counterpart of old nature. Besides, 
physical science, with all its discoveries of truth and correc- 
tions of error, can neither give nor take away the sensations 
which have been and will be imparted in a communion with 
the external world, whose power of sensuous impression is 
the very same, whether its proper organization and laws be 
hidden or revealed ; but social science, when carried out 
practically, by developing, elevating, and ennobling the race, 
will fill the poet, who is their representative and voice, with 
a higher and more conscious life. 

We have no intention of deciding on the merits of the 
French Revolution, or of specifying the mode of its operations 
and the sum of its results upon the literature of our own 
country. All are agreed in the opinion that it infused new 
breath and blood into English poetry. Genius, the thing 
which had amused small coteries at their tea-tables, arose like 
a giant from wine, with heart gladdened and strengthened. 
Accordingly, towards the beginning of the present century, 
there was a remarkable generation of poets. The most of 
their predecessors, feeble by nature and fantastic by training, 
had but the mimicking notes of song, and. worshipped artificial 
muses. They were of the Blue-stocking and not of the Sybil- 
line order, and the tripod of their oracles was the embroidered 
cushion of fashionable life. The rhythm of their words wa^ 
exquisite (for they did not lack ears), and the dancing feet of 
the lines moved with airy grace, because they bore along in 
the whirl no grand burden of thought and sentiment. They 
discarded, or rather never attained to, anything genuine. 
They exorcised nature from nature, and manhood from man, 
until the universe was an absurd fable. The vales were 
covered with fairies instead of daisies ; the morning showered 
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nymphs instead of dew-drops on the hills ; the groves rostled 
with the garments of goddesses whose voice silenced even the 
cuckoo ; whilst Neptune's trident plated every bit of ocean 
with hard metal. Hnmau passions were made ap in neat 
packages, which, when opened, scattered pleasant powder 
among the different circles of life. The characters delineated 
were most insipid, and had all the inanimation compatible 
with a possession of the five bodily senses. The Revolution 
swept away such inanities; and back to Milton, with the 
exception of a few great poets who had taken a high and 
permanent station in the interval, there was a total blank. 

But the new men were bom-poets, a^d the stirring times 
cradled and nurtured their genius for free and bold efforts. 
The trumpet-blast of war had dispersed all forms of phantasy 
and mythology from the sacred soil to which these men clung, 
at first in patriotic love, and soon afterwards in poetic passion. 
A communion with the dear and noble associations of Britain, 
a prostration on this venerable land, as if resolving never to 
forsake or to be separated from it, passed into the wider, 
rieeper, and more fervent contemplation of nature. Scenery 
now had its own charm of aspect and expression unfolded 
and vivified by sensitive and loving minds, that touched and 
blended with flowers and stars until material things took a 
spiritual image and gave forth a spiritual meaning. The 
earth, almost quickened into emotional consciousness by the 
intensity with which it was regarded, looked and sighed in 
return with kindred passion. But the new poets also entered 
within the recesses of humanity, far under its conventional 
distinctions. Clinging at first, from the impulse of patriotism, 
to their fellow-countrymen, that with one soul of courage they 
might resist threatening danger, they were soon afloat in a 
knowledge of and sympathy with their fellow-men. Thus 
they were distinguished for the most earnest intuition and 
representation of man and external nature. 

The noble band, however, had different tendencies and 
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vocations. Scott gave himself up to revive the times and 
heroes of chivalry and feudalism, and his muse lingered by 
^ the shores of old romance,' echoing the various music which 
had been sounded in bold notes from the full tide of Scottish 
history. Byron put himself into nature and man, instead of 
drawing these into himself; for the very landscape was 
made to take the lights and shades of his own changeful 
face, and heaven as well as earth wore his own smiles or 
frowns. All inanimate things became possessed with his 
own temperament : rivers rolled calmly or in tempest as his 
blood chanced to flow, and mountains caught the lofty or the 
depressed air of his noble brow ; whilst humanity only had 
a life in his individual soul, and all his heroes were so many 
Byrons. When he painted scenery, his own shadow was over 
it ; when he sketched mankind, either generally or particularly, 
he himself was the original. Yet his genius, though thus 
apparently of selfish mood and single function, was strong 
and inexhaustible. We mention Keats next, for the sake of 
contrast. He had an utter want of individuality, and was a 
brother to the cuckoo — a * wandering voice,' floating in per- 
petual spring, without any experience of a change of seasons, 
or any faith in that final revolution of life which shall give new 
heavens and a new earth ; so that even in death he was in- 
sensible to the dawning glories of eternity, and only felt * the 
daisies growing over ' him, as if still and for ever he was 
deep down in the verdure of spring. Shelley, with a spirit 
still more ethereal and more capable of close dalliance with 
abstractions of nature, was also keenly a man. His genius 
combined all the volatile qualities of Keats, with much of the 
concentrated and pungent individuality of Byron. It were 
vain to mention Coleridge — a name denoting a legion of the 
highest poetical powers, for he was truly a * myriad-minded ' 
man — at once the dramatist, the minstrel, the psalmist, and 
the prophet, as well as the philosopher. Wordsworth's 
genius, less comprehensive, is yet more compact in character 
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and paq>ose, and has settled into a more calm, steady, and 
complete intuition and expression. Wordsworth is so deeply 
meditative within his range, as at times to be exhaustfye 
to the last degree; and frequently the meaning which he 
has drawn forth from common objects has been so mach 
more full than had previously been apprehended, that he has 
been charged with being to the same extent unnatural or 
fictitious. 

These poets cannot be orderly arranged ; why then should 
they be classified ? By an arbitrary division, a critic pre- 
vents himself either from generalizing on the poetry of the 
age, or from examining the poetry of an individual. It were 
folly to separate the men just mentioned into two schools, 
Byron's and Wordsworth's. This would be a narrow modi- 
fication of the element of genius which shed itself through the 
last century, and a vague expansion of the peculiar character 
of each poet; besides, it would be uujust to his original 
merits. 

How much has Wilson's fame suffered from his being repre- 
sented as the single-minded follower and disciple of Words- 
worth ! Such is the public opinion about one who would 
have been exactly what he is, though Wordsworth had never 
lived. Merely to have seen the princely man, and gazed on 
tlie noble outlines and features of a face which death alone 
can make common clay, would impress the conviction that he 
possessed a genius distinct and even eccentric, as if it had 
ever breathed in solitude. Such a frontispiece for imitative 
})oetry would be ridiculous. The majesty of that head, which 
seems to rise up spontaneously to any enterprise of manhood, 
has no air of servile tameness or passiveness. The calm 
dignity of its repose, and the wild afllatus of its activity, 
indicate that it has a work of its own to perform, and laurels 
of its own on which to lie. Its activity is self- inspiration in 
the glowing exercise of its functions ; its repose is statuesque, 
like the future marble, for homage. Borrowed litrht never 
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kindled such intensely flaming eyes — eyes, whose every glance 
is the immediate flash of an opening thought. Contagions 
influence had never eqnally, under all circumstances, such 
sudden and visible thrills and quiverings as stir the muscles 
on the expressive mien of Wilson into the play of music- 
strings. In each of his enthusiastic movements there is not 
tlie cautious and studied manner of personation. If Wilson 
be an imitator, nature lias, in strange caprice, given him a 
most marked idiosyncrasy for deception. His noble person 
is a mockery, if it has been left to be animated by a commu- 
nication of spiritual being and character from another man. 
Wordsworth, however, may rejoice in such an incarnate like- 
ness of himself. 

Farther, should Wilson's poetry be a mere copy, it is 
strange that his prose is so original. How happens it that 
through his feet of rhyme the genius of Wordsworth should 
shoot upwards to the crown of his head, so powerfully as to 
expel his own genius, and scare it away even from a resting- 
place on the eloquent lips? for no one can doubt that his 
prose is pervaded by a native energy of most unique quality 
and operation. With what revelry has his spirit swept over 
the whole field of literature, and in a manner how unlike 
that of all companions ! The life within Wilson is full even 
to exuberance and riot; his smallest pulse being like the large 
heart of another man, so that many and fresh are the foun- 
tains of his humanity. His general state is an ecstacy of 
all his powers; and the abiding complexion of his character 
is the flush of ardent enthusiasm. 

His innumerable papers in * Blackwood,' overflowing with 
the most peculiar humour and imagination, reflect a full and 
definite image of Christopher North, even when they want 
the name. 

The common impression, that Wilson is but a disciple of 
Wordsworth, may have been produced by two circumstances. 
Wilson was foremost, and for many years single, in his ap- 
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preciatioQ and defence of Wordsworth's claims as a poet. 
Among a race of scoffers, he, whose faculty of wit could hare 
enabled him to surpass all the scoffers, was the ardent admirer, 
proclaiming, with eloquent voice, merits universally decried. 
Wordsworth displayed, in public, sufficient complacency : he 
openly praised himself, and stated his firm assurance of im- 
mortality; and when another engaged in the same rare 
work, it was concluded that that other was but a shadow of 
Wordsworth. Wilson's residence was in the neighbourhood 
of Wordsworth. This procured for him the title of a lake 
poet ; and that title soon encouraged the idea that he was a 
follower of the Lake Poet. The few milestones between the 
two houses denoted the few degrees of difference between the 
two poets, and the road-surveyor was the critic. 

Willis, the American, in gossiping about a conversation he 
was privileged to hold with the Professor, repeats some gentle 
complaints which Wilson made of the popular injustice in 
tracing the origin and ascribing the character of his poetry 
to Wordsworth. These complaints were reasonable ; and the 
time is fast coming when the public will volunteer a similar 
confession, and indulge in notes of self-accusation. There is 
no poet whose claims for originality are better supported. 
A more genial reception of Wilson's verse than has been 
given, would have drawn from him mightier currents of song ; 
and instead of reclining under the shadow of his fame in * The 
Isle of Palms,' he would have sat elsewhere with more abun- 
dant and glorious laurels. He had no ambition to write in 
the supposed style of any other man ; and when over all hLs 
poetical attempts the public incessantly cried out ' Words- 
worth, Wordsworth ! ' he ceased to write at all. 

A review of Wilson's Poems is .easier than an estimate of 
the character of his varied works ; for there is a uniformity 
about his efforts in verse, whilst there is the most confounding 
versatility in his prose, and a versatility, moreover, which 
brings out still more the latent depth and intensity of Lis 
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nature. The huDdred hands of his prose have a more burn- 
ing tonch and a firmer grasp than the two hands of his ?erse. 
Like gunpowder, his mind gains additional strength when it 
expands through space into a blaze. His genius, when 
dancing in rhyme ' to the Dorian mood of flutes and soft 
recorders,' can be readily traced and described ; but when it 
takes the unfettered liberty of prose, it has so many shapes 
at command, throws itself into such diverse and impetuous 
motion, ranges in such an eccentric course, puts into whirling 
and fiery exercise all its elements and faculties, now soothes 
itself into a pause of rapt stillness, which has nothing of the 
breathlessness of exhaustion, and then rushes on in the full 
storm of its frenzy, and withal is guided so much by apparent 
caprice, that the eye of the critic swims in amazement, and 
is unable to discriminate its properties. In his professed 
poetry, Wilson's genius is simple, whereas in his other 
writings it is a wonderful compound. We should find 
greater difficulty in unfolding Wilson's mental character as 
contained in a ' Noctes,* than as contained in all his verses 
and tales. 

It is seldom that a matter-of-fact member of Parliament 
hits on a just definition of a literary man. How absurdly did 
Mr Wakley, the coroner and legislator, act, when he held an 
inquest over the poetry of Wordsworth, and attempted a 
strain of low ridicule, as if the ' Excursion ' had been some 
blue book or blue body which he was at liberty to turn over 
and criticise I But Mr P. Maxwell Stewart, when on a late 
occasion * toasting ' Wilson, very happily described the 
* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ' as a series of the 
finest pastorals. We transfer the description as a proper 
one to the verses ; for we conceive that Wilson's genius, as 
exhibited in his professed poetry, is essentially pastoral. 
His pieces of every length have this as their characteristic. 
They are productions of the virgin earth, freshened with the 
unfeverish life, suffused with the unpolluted light, fragrant 
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with the untrodden and nnwithered verdare and the an- 
mingled balmy air, and serene with the repose which are 
only to be found in some deep recess of nature. They 
are steeped in all the rural elements, and hushed by the 
spirit of a long sabbath. They are leafy chapters taken 
out of Paradise ; and they also hide some fair creature, of 
whom Eve alone was the fairer mother. Wilson never revels 
among forms of human life, bustling, and densely covering 
the landscape with a fretful or turbulent mass of society. 
Even when he is compelled to enter mighty and populous 
London, he has first swept its streets for weeks with the 
unsparing plague, and made them like the lanes of the 
country. When he visits Oxford, he inspires the troops of 
learned and gay men among whom he has to pass with the 
silence of melancholy breathed from the * Scholar's Funeral.* 
When in the 'Children's Dance' he collects numbers together, 
it is but an association of tiny lives, whose very uproar of 
glee is sweetest quiet. The poet must have deep peace, go 
where he will. His own being has been cradled in the har- 
monies of nature, and wrapped round in dreams of rest, which 
cling to his senses like long-fringing eyelashes ; and wherever 
he places himself a great calm is communicated, like John 
the Baptist, who, coming from the wilderness, produces 
as undisturbed a silence over the large crowds of Judea. 
Every scene which Wilson describes has a free space and a 
serene atmosphere, purged from all worldliness; mountain 
and valley are lonesome in their beauty and grandeur. 
Earth looks almost as unspotted with human forms as does 
the sky, for society is reduced to a few families with patri- 
archal state. Wilson's poems are pastorals of the highest 
order. They have no fantastic shepherds or shepherdesses, 
with their eternal crooks, and pipes, and sentimental ditties. 
The stern yet genial Burns annihilated such characters in 
Scotland ; and Crabbe has handled them more roughly 
though less effectively in England. The race of Corydon 
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aod Phyllis is extinct, and was so long before the age of 
destructive railways. It was even a fratricide, for a mighty 
Cain slew this harmless shepherd Abel in the field. 

The true idea and range of a pastoral have yet to be 
explained. The epic (considered in its first and simplest 
element of distinction) is a description of what man does in 
some grand sphere of destiny, and presents him as the hero. 
The drama is a more specific, direct, and connected revelation 
of what man docs, and wherefore; and shows him as an agent 
and subject of universal destiny. The pastoral is an exhi- 
bition of what man is. An essential attribute of the state of 
existence in which the pastoral views man is peace. This, 
as a law, has been very dimly and imperfectly apprehended ; 
and hence a shepherd's life, which was generally associated 
with images of quiet, has been regarded as the only proper 
theme for a pastoral. A mere incident, and that occurring, 
moreover, to the minimum of the population, is thus made 
the absolute condition of a form of poetry, which is more 
pure, permanent, and affecting than any other. Peace, what- 
ever the occupation and rank of the hero may be, is the 
spirit of a pastoral. One class and scene of life may typify 
peace better than another; but this gives very arbitrary and 
narrow limits to the pastoral. Love might as justly as 
peace have been confined to shepherds. 

We have said that the pastoral is, of all forms of poetry, 
the most affecting. It takes us back to Paradise, with its 
perfect freedom from care and trouble ; and up to heaven, 
where our whole being, quickened into an ecstasy of happi- 
ness and love, shall yet be serene; for there activity is rest, 
excessive transport is the calmest satisfaction, and the fiery 
swiftness of all our energies will but be a slow and quiet 
wandering through the green pastures and beside the still 
waters. The pastoral ideal is only to be realized in the 
future destiny of a good man, when his soul, within which 
there is maintained a fierce struggle, shall enter into peace 
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and find itself in the rest of the heaven of heavens, with 
divine verdure, light, and music all around it — ^to feel no 
disorder, no palpitation, no aching, but perfect and eternal 
calm — to be placed in harmony and vibrate in sympathy with 
all creation, so that there shall not be a jarring touch for 
him throughout the vast and crowded circle of the universe. 
Peace is the object of universal desire. How quickly do the 
pictures of it in external nature enter our minds, and excite 
a wish for conformity in state ! The calm sky — the smooth 
lake without a wave — the forest in a hush, its leaves falling 
at their own gentle speed to the ground — the cattle scarcely 
seen to move across the upland — and even our own shadow, 
as we walk, stretching itself so softly amid the cool verdure, 
without bending a blade of grass or the head of a flower, 
and as passive and quiet as ever w^hen it strikes against the 
solid trunk of a motionless tree, — that we but possessed 
the charra of their deep repose, and were free from the 
consuming fever, the irrepressible heart-throb, and the storm- 
driven pulse of human life within us ! Let me alone, disturb 
me not, is the first cry of nature ; and the infant goes to 
sleep on its mother's breast. What a blessing to the builders 
of the Tower of Babel their very punishment was ! From 
the confusion and discord which ensued on the destruction of 
the one language, from the total strife introduced even into 
their slightest intercourse with each other, was it not a grate- 
ful destiny to be scattered abroad upon the face of the earth, 
and sent to the stillness of untrodden hill and vale, beyond 
the contagion of that strangely feverish society within which 
they had lived so lately ? lie who is occupied in the bustle, 
and tossed about in the fluctuations, of city business, for ever 
fretted with its annoyances and burdened with its anxieties, 
gladly leaves the scene to walk through the fresh fields. 
And even, throughout the stimulus and tumult of varied 
ambition, is there not a rest contemplated by the ardent 
spirit ? When the hardest toil is voluntarily undergone. 
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and the severest self-denial practised, beyond the goal is 
there not a green and cool repose always haunting the 
imagination and soothing the heart ? The very laurels are 
to be fresh for the wearied brain. 

Wilson's poetry is the native inspiration of green meadows 
and still waters — meadows that stretch over all the earth, 
and waters that everywhere border and freshen these mea- 
dows — so that the inspiration is not the song of a district, 
but of a world, and is an unprovincial air. These meadows 
cover a waste howling wilderness ; these waters glide through 
roaring Niagara and the stormy ocean. Peace is the ec- 
stacy of Wilson's muse. Life to him has motion without 
friction — a motion which even death but smoothly 'rounds' 
off; and the universe has a voice without noise. Everything is 
vivified with a more intense spirit, and yet its form might be 
in some calm trance. There is the quickest circulation of 
all the impulses of existence, and yet the aspect of existence 
is serene and breathless. We are taken into a circle of 
realities soft as waking dreams. We get an insight into 
man and nature, and yet our eye, so far from being strained, 
seems to have been veiled in the gentlest sleep. We grow 
akin to the objects we survey, and become buoyant with the 
most ethereal thoughts, emotions, and sensations, floating on 
after the notes of this Orpheus. We are possessed with the 
pure voluptuousness all around us, until our whole being is 
but an empty vein for it. The landscape, with all its distinct 
outlines, might have had its place in the hushed region of 
the sky ; and we might be gazing upon it from as quiet an 
altitude. Human agents, not lackuig the most sensitive 
apparatus of flesh and blood, or a suitable lot to touch 
these at every point, are idealized throughout all the pro- 
perties of character, into a fit state of tranquillity. Their 
sorrows and joys are without the sharp and grating emphasis 
of liveliness, but have the soft tone of deep life, much in the 
'Allegro' and 'Penseroso' style. Never were the fine lines 
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of the poet concerning the creation of woman so well exem- 
plified as in Wilson's embodiments of female character — 

* And softly beautiful, as rausic*8 close, 
Angelic woman into being rose.' 

They are all canonized, yet full of warmest, tenderest life. 
As maidens or mothers, they have brows and bosoms qaiet 
and pure as sculpture, yet passionate with love. ' Nymph* 
is the word which expresses the union of such earthly yearn- 
ing with such ethereal calm. Dickens's 'Little Nell' is a 
grindinj^ to small powder of one of Wilson's ideal girls. 
But the eye of the London novelist has looked closely on the 
outside rather than pierced into the inside of human life ; 
he has scrutinized and described the configuration which 
the crust of circumstances around men and women presents ; 
and when he attempts to reach down to the pastoral sere- 
nity of feminine nature he fails entirely, and must produce 
a copy of some poet's original. None of Wilson's female 
characters can be called a heroine ; for even she who goes 
fearlessly through the hardest trials, and bravely makes the 
most costly sacrifices, has so blessed a halo of saintly peace 
around her, that the spectator forgets her deeds, and thinks 
only of her untroubled mien. In the most painful crisis, she is 
like a famous martyr, to whom the blazing faggots of per- 
secution have but been as a summer-bower tinted with the 
radiance of a setting-sun, in which he gently fell asleep in 
Jesus ! Her bright tresses may be disordered, but the hands 
which should have smoothed them are meekly clasped to- 
gether; and the tear-drop in her eyes is not the spray of 
wild and tumultuous grief, but glitters like the dew of peace. 
AVe pass from a description of Wilson's genius to examine 
its scanty though precious fruits. They are really but the 
first-fruits, which his after-seasons have not increased ; for 
the mass of his poetry was produced in youth. We take up 
two slender volumes, which might be ' rolled into one ' with- 
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out oppressing the hand of the reader. And this is the 
, harvest of one of nature's richest minds! A critic would 
scarcely have conscience to levy his tithes of quotation from 
such a stock. The last century was notable for this fact, 
that its sous of genius, with a few exceptions, after paying 
their addresses to the muses, soon abandoned them, and 
became eligible as members of Plato's republic. The grief felt 
at the premature death of Byron and Shelley might therefore 
have been moderated by the consideration that, probably, 
they also had published their last works. Poetry was treated 
as if it were a puerile occupation ; and when the authors 
became men they 'put away childish things,' and, with 
dignity, laboured at prose. Epics and dramas, as well as 
sonnets, were natural to the teens alone; political or literary 
essays must task riper years ! Poetical luxuriance seems to 
have been shorn off by the first razor which came upon the 
chin. Was this suicide committed for the sake of preserving 
the physical ideal of a poet ? Did Campbell, Coleridge, and 
Wilson shrink from investing the fine adolescent image (so 
fondly cherished by ladies) with the corpulency which they 
began, alas ! to acquire? Did they, feeling themselves ' more 
fat than bard beseems,' and that such an association would 
expose them and the muses to ridicule, give place to slim 
youngsters ? Would not some sweating-process have been 
a better alternative ? Or, could they not have kept Lent in 
some literary garret, for the mortification of the flesh t 
Wilson might have started periodically on a penitential race 
through the Highlands, dashing up lofty and difficult moun- 
tains until he was as light as the air on their summit ; and 
his two brethren might have abstained from the luxuries of 
the table, so that after the age of thirty they would not 
have shocked feminine notions concerning a poet's appearance. 
Yet, to leave off jesting, it is a just complaint that 
Coleridge, Campbell, and Wilson, betook themselves to prose, 

almost as soon as they reached manhood. The strongest 

s 
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pulse of their souls is not therefore within their rerses. 
When we contemplate them as poets, thej faU back, through 
years of development, into the faint and soft forms of young 
men. We must ever regret, even when we think of the 
splendid papers in ' Blackwood,' that Wilson did not conse- 
crate to song his mature faculties,— otherwise, many dumb 
forms of nature and humanity would have become rocal with 
their first melody. 

Wilson's poetry, unlike Wordsworth's, was, from the first, 
baptized with Christianity, and it acknowledges redemption 
as well as creation and providence. It is pervaded through- 
out by the most distinctive elements of the gospel It may 
not reflect the orb of revelation, but it is completely suffused 
with its divine rays, and the reader cannot fail to recognize 
the source of light and influence. To Wilson's eye the 
whole world, animate and inanimate, is under the shadow of 
the Cross. He delights to exhibit the principle and workings 
of Christianity in the hearts and within the homes of the 
Scottish peasantry. Nay, he hesitates not to imbue the 
gentle nature of blooming and high-born maidens with the 
same grace, which streams out from every accomplishment 
as something more rare and enviable, and hallows all their 
character. He does not stop at the gate of death, as if 
revelation had never opened it ; nor does he view the regions 
beyond in the light of natural religion, as if revelation had 
never shed its eff'ulgence there ; but his muse has a simple 
faith, which implicitly follows and eagerly watches the sure 
word of prophecy unfolding the other world. He scruples 
not to hymn the ascent of the good man's spirit up to the 
Christian's heaven and the Christian's Saviour ; and he turns 
to the grave and sings a sweet strain of. hope over the 
deserted body. He would be ashamed to feel or feign a 
doubt concerning the great hereafter ; or to shade it off into 
classic vagueness and dimness as the counterpart of the 
heathen Elysium. The religious quality of his poetry 
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distinguishes WilsoD from all his brethren of the lakes. In 
their works, homanity has much to do with flowers and 
stars, hills and clouds; but nothing with the spiritual objects 
disclosed in the Bible. The grand economy of grace might 
be some vulgar artificiality, which these poets were bound to 
discard as a nuisance. The manger of Bethlehem, into 
which 'angels desire to look,' must not be mentioned by 
Wordsworth, who turns in manly rapture to a nest, and 
says, thrillingly, ' Lo, five blue eggs are gleaming there ! ' 
The best associations of pure Scottish life were those of piety ; 
and Wilson, who from his boyhood had traversed the quiet 
glens of his country, sympathizing keenly with the patriarchs 
who sanctified many a cottage far and near, and drinking in 
largely the poor man's blessed faith, gave ready utterance 
to his thoughts and emotions in sacred song. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that his first attempt 
should be in honour of a meek preacher and bard of Chris- 
tianity, against whom the profane, though, in this instance, 
weak and pointless shafts of Byron had been directed. 
Wilson's ' Lines to the Memory of Grahame ' are a reverent 
and affectionate tribute to a gentle genius. The passion 
which they breathe is mingled, and each couplet has the 
rising thrill and then the pensive cadence. The piece is 
appropriately composed in blank verse, and so the mourning 
feet of the rhythm advance with soft stillness, and the 
unstudied step of grief, as in a funeral procession. The 
grave by which Wilson stands and chants is that of a saint, 
and therefore the words of wailing, which sound down into it, 
immediately issue forth in responsive hope and ecstacy, like 
the first breathing and motion of the glorious resurrection. 
It is truly a pastoral elegy, instinct with the peace which 
broods over the waters of sorrow. He expatiates with 
tender beauty on the character, life, and works of the de- 
parted, and views these only as the familiar mantle dropped 
from the ascending spirit — a mantle still warm. There is 
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DO tempestuous anguish in his notes, and there is no tear 
shed to wrong the precious dust which rests in hope. The 
swollen sod under which Grahame lies has no heayings ; and 
this monody over him, though charged full with pathos, has 
no tumult. What a noble mourner over friendship, piety, 
and genius, Wilson makes ! His whole soul is shadowed by 
the image of the dead ; yet is it an image reflected as much 
from the heaven where the spirit is, as it is gathered from 
the grave which has received the body. Amid a prodigality 
of beautiful thoughts, there occurs a characteristic reference 
to the sacred poet : 

' How beaatiful is genius, when combined 
With holiness ! Oh ! how divinely sweet 
The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touched 
By the soft hand of piety, and hung 
Upon religion's shrine ; there vibrating 
With solemn music in the ear of God 1' 

The reader, if he has ever heard Wilson recite, can readily 
imagine the slow, deep, tremulous, and softly muffled tones 
with which he would repeat the concluding line. 

Wilson's first poem of any considerable length was the 
' Isle of Palms.' It is the very ideal of a dream in all its 
enchanting properties. The fairy-show might have come 
from his young head pillowed on ' a wreck of Paradise.' 
The plot abouqds with undisguised improbabilities, yet 
moves on glidingly and softly, as do incidents framed in 
sleep. Scenes, events, characters, and sentiments are calmly 
exhibited in this witch-element. There is a universal 
change of consciousness, yet not so as to destroy identity. 
Every object within Wilson's range, on his magic touch, has 
some old evil extracted or charmed away. The pungency 
of realities is withdrawn, and the world of his poem is the 
economy of dream-land. The spiritual is made more visible 
than the material is palpable ; sound becomes dumb, and 
silence has a tongue. The poem might have been a myth 
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formed exquisitely by Ariel from Shakspere's 'Tempest.' 
The scene opens od the sea, which is calm and level for the 
molten silver of the moonbeams ; its babbles slowly rising to 
be crystallised by the starlight. A gallant ship, in which 
are two youthful lovers, is pursuing her voyage, as if 
through tranquil air. The small waves which she causes are 
' like playful lambs on a mountain's side.' The description 
of the subsequent wreck has no rival painting, and its 
excellence has never been approached. And here any other 
poet would have consigned the vessel to the monsters of the 
deep, but Wilson, true to his pastoral character, has given 
her a different fate : 

* Her beauteous sides 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down, 

To sleep amid colours as bright as her own.' 

Much inferior is his apostrophe to the cruel sea. We may 
point to a short passage of Scripture which, as involving in 
one awful though quiet hint the havoc of the sea, is infinitely 
more sublime than all poetry written upon the subject. 
' And the sea gave up the dead which were in it, and death 
and hell delivered up the dead which were in them.' Here 
the sea is represented as having some peculiarly fatal power 
of its own ; and so widely has it destroyed human life that 
it is recognized as a separate and independent destiny from 
death — a second king of terrors ! 

We cannot advert to the manner in which the lovers are 
saved and drifted on to the fairest island of earth. The 
machinery would have only looked natural in a dream, and 
so complete is the triumph of Wilson's genius, in modifying 
or dispensing with common circumstances, and in making 
his readers passive to the influence of his fancy, that we are 
insensible even to the intervention of a miracle. In a dream, 
lovers can stretch their arms across some yawning gulf of the 
sea on which they are tossing apart in the extremity of 
separation for ever, and place themselves together upon 
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8ome floating raft which shaU pilot itself to some blessed isle, 
beautified by God for the home and festival of their love ; 
and this poem is but such another wild and wondrous dream. 
The spot to which the lovers sail is a secluded paradise of 
God's own planting and watching, where summer lingers all 
the year amid unfading sylvan shades, which are fluttering 
and masical with birds of every plumage and note, and 
redolent of every flower into which the sweetness of nature 
can spring. It is a scene for the genesis of a better than 
the human race. Here Wilson's pastoral genius revels in 
creations of peace and beauty. The weight of the pure air, 
all from the fragrant rose up through the gleaming palm 
branches, and still upwards through cloudless regions, is 
upon his spirit. The dove sent out from the ark — the 
profound desire for ever going forth from his heart to dis- 
cover a place of untroubled repose— could not have alighted 
upon a more genial spot, and that, moreover, encircled by the 
protecting ocean. His intense yearnings after a world of 
loveliness and quiet must surely have been gratified by his own 
' Isle of Palms.' All his soul's deepest and dearest phenomena 
of ideal contemplation were brought out in sensible forms and 
states, and the visions which had haunted his imagination took 
a palpable aspect and a settled character. With what a pro- 
fusion and variety of natural graces does he deck out ' the 
Isle,' and what an ethereal calm does he breathe over it as its 
atmosphere! Well might its two inhabitants remember their 
sorrows no more. The rare scene and climate, and the society 
of each other, soften down into calm contentment all the pains 
of exile from a mother's presence. The poet describes, with 
the fullest sympathy, their blissful hours of solitude ; a soli- 
tude soon invaded by — no Captain Cook, but by a little child 
who calls them parents. We leave them in their islej though 
a few years afterwards they abandon it and return to Eng- 
land. 
As we before remarked, this poem is a dream, with the 
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pathos and the joy — as in dreams — more soft, yet more in- 
tense and spiritual, than in waking experience. It is no alle- 
gory, for a dream is its soul and not its body. 

The ' City of the Plague ' is Wilson's most elaborate work. 
In a strange fit of ability to appreciate, or of candour to be 
just, it was eulogised by Byron, though the value of the praise 
was considerably abated by being doled out equally to Mil- 
man's ' Fall of Jerusalem.' 

The incidents of this dramatic poem are few and homely, 
though, of course, clothed with terrific interest as the expo- 
nents of a national judgment. We have but a verse of ob- 
scure names, detached from the chronicles of the plague. 
There are but one or two of the marked doors in the city 
opened, though in passing to them through the streets we 
gain an idea of the general ravages. As we are led into a 
single infected chamber, we are made to feel that it is in the 
current of the London atmosphere. We do not say that 
Wilson has succeeded in representing the range of the plague 
(for who could dramatise a * city' ?) but he has, from narrow 
and particular scenes, given us vmd impressions of a vast 
sweep all around and far beyond. We know that it is night 
under the whole sky, since it is night under our small roof. 
The time of the drama dates at the visitation of London by 
the plague. Two young sailors, returned from a voyage 
abroad, are proceeding along the banks of the Thames to the 
city. The river is no longer gay either with trade or with 
sport. Well was it that the poet should let us feel the sullen 
pulse of Loudon life ere he took us to its slow and silent 
heart. One of the sailors, Frankfort, a native of the lake dis- 
trict, is distressed with forebodings lest his widowed mother 
or his little brother, who had come to London, should have 
been stricken. He learns that the neighbourhood of their 
house is the very seat of the disease. Trembling with anxiety 
and terror, he reaches the street, and stands before the door. 
A venerable priest issues forth with the message that the 
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mother and brother are lying within — dead. The scene in 
which Frankfort gazes upon their faces is of inimitable pathos, 
and hung with the deepest sackcloth of inartificial sorrow. 
From the priest he also learns that his own bethrothed Mag- 
dalene — ^the sweetest and noblest of all Wilson's female cha- 
racters — is residing in the doomed city, having left her cottage 
near the lakes ; and his fears become wilder, when told that, 
like an angel of charity, she braves death every hoar in the 
chambers and beside the conches of his victims. The lovers 
soon meet, bnt after both have been fatally touched. Magda- 
lene places herself beside Frankfort, that they may die to- 
gether. He, however, being in a state of deliriom, insists 
upon following his mother to the grave, and in this filial act 
they both walk to their own. In our rapid sketch we have 
only glanced along the dark centre-thread of the incidents. 
That thread should have been stronger — a whole bundle of 
lives spun together, and blackened by the plague, and drawn 
in by the impatient grave. 

The poem overflows with the purest poetry. Every page 
might be extracted, as affording a specimen of beauty, ten- 
derness, and horror ; ana so closely is the subject kept to, 
that every page is the banner of the plague. In reading it, 
we arc forcibly impressed with the striking phrase of Scrip- 
ture — 'the grave is the house appointed for the living.' 
The grave is so sure of its tenants, that it reckons upon them 
whilst they are living and moving actively about, and calls 
them its own before they are struck by death, or even 
touched by disease. It looks confidently, not only to the 
darkened room where the dead man is stretched out, but also 
to the cradle of the rosy child who is yet to be spared for 
many years. 

The * City of the Plague,' though it be a drama, with its 
scenes laid in London, is yet essentially of a pastoral charac- 
ter. The persons have all been imported from rural districts, 
and the sentiments have the fresh breath and the quiet mur- 
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maring of secladed Tales and QDCommercial riyers. All the 
innocence and beantj, natural and moral, which erer bloomed 
in the country, are gathered to bear the blight of the pesti- 
lence. The poet was bound to give the dread power no less 
wide a range than London, and it was well to introduce a few 
emigrants from the hills and dales ; but in London we expect 
to find some of its proper inhabitants. Yet Wilson has not 
given us a single distinct city-character. We have no cour- 
tier, no merchant, no beggar. Even in that scene where a 
crowd of profligate revellers carouse at midnight in the 
streets, and with blasphemous mirth chorus the sound of the 
heavy death-cart rolling past them, one of the reckless wantons 
is a poor ruined girl, who cannot forget her native Scotland, 
and the home and days of her nnseduced youth, and she 
warbles a lengthy Scottish lay, not more plaintive than it is 
pastoral. The words of Frankfort the sailor are but slightly 
tinged with the sea air, for they are steeped in the beauty of 
his old country abode. And sweet Magdalene, though for 
weeks she has been familiar, in her mission of brave benevo- 
lence, with all the lanes of London, does she not live and die 
the young and lovely saint of Westmoreland ? 

The * city' could not be dramatised, but it might have been 
idealised, and thus the plague would have been better ex- 
hibited. A compass should have been taken, including the 
palace and the hovel in one shadowy sketch. We should 
have been made to see that it was London itself that was 
stricken — the London which had grown up for centuries with 
all its inveterate peculiarities — the London whose life-blood 
was the mighty and mingled tide of all human blood, yet 
beating according to its own vicious temperament. But the 
great fault of the poem is its irregular structure, and that was 
almost incident to the subject. If the city cannot be drama- 
tised, neither can the plague. You may find a proper and 
grand stage, but how will you conjure up a distinct form to 
tread it ? But Wilson has not done what was quite possible. 
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He could not make the plagne a visible agent, bat he could 
have made it an invisible judge. A drama should have an 
organic fate, with constant, incompressible, and increasing 
pulse in every scene, and only becoming exhausted and still 
in awful solemnity at the close of the incidents, and at the 
fall of the curtain. A religious drama, especially, should en- 
throne Providence for retribution. What should we think of 
a drama about the Deluge, merely giving the characters 
perishing in it without a reference to the presiding law of 
vengeance? Now, the *City of the Plague' has no tribunal 
of fate or providence ; it is but an hospital of the dying and 
a churchyard of the dead. There is no mond in the dire 
visitation. The poet, indeed, was not bound exactly to view 
the plague as some of the London preachers then did, yet it 
should not have been left as a mere occurrence. But the 
'plague' is not only without, it is positively and directly 
against, a moral, for we see characters chiefly imported from 
the innocent country that they might meet the doom of city 
guilt. Our attention is almost entirely fixed upon stricken 
purity and loveliness, and how then can we be impressed with 
the idea of Divine retribution ? The fall of Magdalene and of 
Frankfort's mother, as victims to the destroyer, is as if the 
two angels who appeared to Lot had been overwhelmed in 
the blazing doom of Sodom. The plague should have been 
made to take the shape and shadow of vengeance; and 
though here and there, in conformity with the present in- 
equalities of Providence, it might have smitten many inno- 
cents, yet its origin should have been in guilt, and its charac- 
ter should have been at once the dark apotheosis, and the 
deadly avenger of that guilt. After mentioning this leading 
defect of the poem, it will suffice for us to say that it is 
charged with the most potent pathos, and invested with the 
finest imagery. We may also add that there is a general 
dramatic power indicated in Wilson's prose which is not to 
be found here. 
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Wilson's smaller pieces are more finished and perfect as 
compositions. Each of them seems to have been thrown off 
freely in one fervent musing. They are the choice emana- 
tions of his genius, when the ecstacy of inspiration was full 
and high. So exquisite are they, that in the reader's mind 
they dilate into large poems, with their beauties and graces 
more and more dispread every farther moment of study. The 
' Scholar's Funeral' will bear a comparison with any elegy in 
the English language. The 'French Exile' is equal to 
Coleridge's wondrous song of * Genevieve ;' and Wordsworth 
has no verses upon children to match Wilson's address * To 
a Sleeping Child.' But our special favourite is the * Address 
to a Wild Deer.' In it we see the youthful Christopher in- 
toxicated with an animal glee which stirs all his genius. It 
is a magnificent effusion, and might have been the utterance 
of a poetical Orson, who had passed all his days in the wil- 
derness in exclusive sympathy with its bold and swift child. 
How enthusiastically he asserts the royalty and glory of his 
Mdol:' 

' Up ! np to yon cliff, like a king to his throne ! 
O'er the black silent forest piled lofty and lone — 
A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 
Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine.' 

The poetry is the perfect painting of motion in limbs that 
bound over chasms like light, and sweep up hills like shadows. 
With what a rapid hand Wilson dashes off a description of 
glen and mountain, moor and forest, roaring gulf and placid 
lake, whilst the noble animal is the spirit of all : 

* Where now is the light of thy far-beaniing brow ? 
Fleet son of the wilderness, where art thou now? 
Again o'er yon crag thou retnm'st to my sight, 
Like the horns of the moon from a cloud of the night ; 
Serene on thy travel, as soul in a dream. 
Thoa needest no bridge o'er the rush of the stream : 
With thy presence the pine-grove is filled, as with light, 
And the caves, as thou passest, one moment are bright ; 
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Through the arch of the rainbow that lies on the rock, 

'Mid the mist stealing up from the cataract's shock, 

Thou fling'st thj bold beautjr, exulting and free, 

O'er a pit of grim darkness, that roars like the sea. 

His voyage is o'er ! — as if struck hj a spell, 

He motionless stands in the hush of the dell ; 

There softly and slowly sinks down on his breast, 

In the midst of his pastime, enamonr'd of rest. 

Fit couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee — 

Magnificent prison enclosing the free ! 

With wide-branching antlers a guard to his breast. 

There lies the wild creature, even stately in rest ! 

'Mid the grandeur of nature, composed and serene, 

And proud in his heart of the mountainous scene. 

He lifts his calm eye to the eagle and raven. 

At noon sinking down on smooth wings to their haven, 

As if in his soul the bold animal smiled 

To his friends of the sky — the joint heirs of the wild.' 

The description of the hunt and death of the deer is still more 
noble, but we have not room to quote it. No merely seda- 
tive poet could have written such an address. With Wilson's 
genius, he must also have had Wilson's physical endowments, 
and have exercised them as much. 

We can only name the ' Children's Dance' as the finest 
poem ever composed upon a festival of infancy. Independently 
of its tender passion and imagination, in point of shrewdness 
and playfulness, it far excels Shenstone's 'Village School- 
mistress.' 

Over those small pieces, we are led to think of the many 
distinct and various moods of mind in the author, of which 
they are the index and the result. Successively, at different 
times, the Muse must have had all the inspired fury of 
the Pythoness, and been able to utter a long oracle, though 
she has merely breathed out one or two monosyllables. 
The afflatus rushed and pressed itself up from the swelling 
heart and through the quivering lips, only into a snatch of 
song, and ebbed away without a single audible cadence. 
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whilst shortly after it had to be renewed for another brief 
utterance. Each tiny performance — what a waste of pas- 
sionate thought and fancy mast it originally have cost ! For 
a sonnet requires, for the time, the same fulness of ecstacy 
as an epic or a drama. How many precions ideas most 
have been lost, because they overflowed the assigned limits ; 
and how many fine associations must have been rejected, 
because they would have made too thickly crowded a 
border to the small stream of thought ! The poet must be 
active in all his functions, and charged with all the excite- 
ment of his art, for the briefest lyric. The drop, as well as the 
heaviest shower, must have fallen from a cloud. The largest 
and rarest materials of song must be frittered away and 
wasted ; as many a huge block of marble has been broken 
down to form a very small statue. Besides, littleness and 
badness together would be quite unpardonable ; and a dull 
line would be more fatal to an ode, than a dull canto to a 
long poem. Of course, many difficulties are avoided in short 
pieces. The subtle evolution terminating in the vivid por- 
traiture of character, the patient development of sentiments 
and incidents into a grand crisis and an emphatic moral, and 
the accumulation of interest at every stage, are obviously not 
required. 

We close our critical remarks by expressing our conviction 
that Wilson's genius has not thrown itself entirely into any 
one characteristic achievement. It seems a power without a 
destiny. However earnest its states may be, it has no one 
earnest purpose. It is a grand and impassioned principle 
rather at play than at work. It has ever been a fugitive 
from its own sacred responsibilities. With some definite 
task, which would have drawn forth and held all his energies 
in fervent and straining action, what wonders could not 
Wilson have done I What crown of fame would not have 
been awarded him ! Had he but stood still, heedless of tem- 
porary impulses, and self-coUected and absorbed in a worthy 
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project, be would have gained a distiiietioa which , this cen- 
tury has given to no other great man. But we fear that his 
' summer is ended, his harvest past,' and his best opportuni- 
ties gone. His old age shows as imperfect a public develop- 
ment of his genius, as if he had been cut off in the spring and 
flower of manhood. Where is the poem which is the measure 
of this poet 1 The last thirty years of his life have been, as 
Coleridge affirmed, ' a reckless waste of genius in * Black- 
wood,' which, if economised and properly directed, would 
have produced the poems of the era. At the very time that 
he ceased to write verse, his whole being was becoming more 
instinct and intense with poetic spirit. The subsequent period 
of his full and fierce inspiration has been misimproved. He 
has treated the afflatus as the common atmosphere. He has 
not embodied the thousand glorious conceptions which his 
mind, in the tumult of the muse's influence, must have pro- 
duced. He has intermitted all watching over and concern in 
the protracted states of his sublime imagination, and has 
allowed them to pass without copy or note. He has made a 
vsecret of his highest poetical ecstacy, which must often have 
tormented him to give it fit expression, and avenged itself on 
his silence. In solitude he must have been vexed and torn 
by the spirit which he kept dumb within him ; and when he 
descended into prose and general literature, his demeanour 
was ofttimes frenzied and savage, like that of an angel who 
had sinfully stooped from the sky to mingle with the sons of 
clay, and whose beauty and strength became wrathful and 
demoniac when away from his own sphere. We could point 
out many articles in * Blackwood' wild and terrible, which are 
evidently the productions of the agony of genius — chafed and 
lawless through the remorse of having abandoned poetry. 
The * Noctes,' with all their uproarious fun, occasionally show 
him in the mood of dire penance. The illustrious * shade' 
Christopher, more than once or twice, has Wilson's own 
spasms of bitter penitence in the chair of glorious humour. 
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Nay, but for Wilson's shame, grief, and hatred of himself for 
ceasing to be a poet, Christopher might have had no exist- 
ence. It was both punishment and relief to pass into such a 
personation. Had he remained in his own character, he 
must have sung or gone mad ; but an old man with a crutch, 
however active and genial his soul might be, was fairly ex- 
cused from writing poetry ; and thus Wilson, by a transmi- 
gration, shied his proper functions. Did our space* permit, 
we feel strongly tempted to read genius a solemn lesson upon 
its responsibilities, and insist upon its having and keeping in 
all its movements a definite and consistent aim, which may 
bring out all its divinity. Versatility is relaxation of ambi- 
tion ; for ambition concentrates every energy in one para- 
mount concern. When genius evades its own calling, it must 
from that moment be discontented, and sooner or later will be 
visited with bitter compunctions. With all his fame, Wilson 
must now feel painfully, that it would have been far greater 
had he laboured in the highest tendency of his genius. From 
his actual achievements, posterity will know much less dis- 
tinctly than we do what he was competent to achieve. 

Hitherto, his life has been too much occupied with Titanic 
sports, and literature to him has only been a congenial 
game. There is within him a sufficiency of enthusiasm and 
earnestness, but a stern and straightforward purpose has 
been wanting. Perhaps the singular vivacity of that en- 
thusiasm, assisted by the romantic air of his history, has kept 
him from the seizure and fast bondage of a purpose. Placed 
in other circumstances, and with a temperament less buoyant, 
he might have gravely and steadily addressed himself to some 
chosen work. Had he been m Ebenezer Elliot's situation, 
with what furious might would he have smitten the anvil and 
the harp alike ! 
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PROSE WRITINGS. 



Christopher North ! The name is a speU, and * starts a 
spirit' in every corner of literature ; for he who assnmed it, not 
only, as editor of Blackwood's Magazine^ directed the most 
powerful pens in Britain, but was himself a master of all 
kinds of writing.. We feel at a loss whether to call him 
Christopher North or John Wilson, so divided is our rever- 
ence between the real and fictitious names, and so blended are 
our associations of both. The one does not seem complete 
without the other; and they fit each other, like the daily 
dress and the natural skin of the same form. In no similar 
instance has a disguise been so transparent ; nor have the 
public ever taken such delight hi preserving it after the true 
name of the favourite was discovered. For more than twenty 
years, Christopher North has been kno\\Ti to be Professor 
Wilson, and for a still longer time, the Professor, in jyrcpr-ia 
persoiui^ has been widely admired ; yet to this day the public 
will not discard the shade, Christopher, even for the princely 
form of Wilson. Wilson could not, indeed, have invented a 
more felicitous alias for himself. An old man with a crutch 
appears to be the worst possible impersonation of the physical 
and mental energies of Wilson, whose singular enthusiasm 
might have been expected to break through and destroy the 
conditions of;age, the new wine burstmg the old bottle. But it 
was this very incongruity which gave the assumed character 
much of its charm. The hypocrisy, the image of calm age, 
hung gracefully upon Wilson's ardent manhood. The feet 
that were swift as those of a roe on the Ilighland mountains, 
looked quite becoming when afflicted with Christopher's 
gout ; and the arms of the famous athlete were irresistible 
when propped up by the crutch. Wilson's fiery eyes were 
still more fascinating, when they shone out from under the 
serene brow of the venerable Christopher. The interminable 
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dreams of Wilson's imagination flactuated above the easy- 
chair on which the figure of Eld reclined ; and oracles of 
Wilson s matchless humour were expectorated along with 
the coughs of Christopher. Authors, who knew him as the 
critic, were astonished to find the old man enthusiastically 
following them in all their excursions, either praising them 
generously, but with fine discrimination, or chastising them 
unmercifully; the only token of age being the smile of scorn 
turned upon them as he applied the crutch, or the total ab- 
sence of envy in his look, his air of fatherly interest as he 
gave them his patronage. It would be hard to say whether 
the actual or the mythic person is more vividly before the mind 
of the public. Over a remarkable article, from the old man, in 
' Blackwood', people say there is the enchanted pen of Wilson; 
whilst, as the Professor walks through our city, his manly 
beauty attracting the gaze of every passer-by, people whisper. 
There goes Christopher North ! Addison is still known as 
the 'Spectator ;' but the * Spectator' was and will be regarded 
rather as a talking machine than as an eidolon of Addison. 
We have forgotten Boz in Dickens ; and Barry Cornwall, the 
mask of Proctor, is dropped ; but Christopher North will 
never pass away. He is the shadow of Wilson. Age, too, 
is fast conforming the real to the imaginary person ; and a 
portrait of Wilson, as he looks now, would be an admirable 
frontispiece to ' The Recreations of Christopher North.' 

If we were asked to name, out of the living men of Great 
Britain, the individual who has been most richly endowed with 
genius, and its complement of subordinate faculties and helping 
passions, we should announce John Wilson, and confidently 
challenge any rival. By birthright, he is a prince among the 
mighty. For measure of capacity and versatility of action, 
he stands pre-eminent in his generation, and appears to be 
an embodiment of several distinct minds, filled also with the 
breath of a multitude's enthusiasm. His works are, in them- 
selves, a literature. Whilst other men have laboured hard in 
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one department of literature, he has made achievements in 
many, apparently without effort, and with a reserve of power; 
for it is matter both of regret and of admiration, that in none 
of his works has he concentrated the ecstasy of his passion 
and the pith of his soul. But unless a giant work, how is 
the next age to know him ? He strides into the sea as if it 
were a brook; but the returning wave smooths over the foam 
of his path. He stalks over the earth ; but the next spring 
covers up his large and deep foot-prints. Wilson has, indeed, 
done much to attest his rare endowments, and of a lasting 
reputation he is secure ; but he has not done according to 
the measure of his ability, nor projected his entire self into 
any work which might declare the man to posterity. Alas ! 
with mental wealth, there is, frequently, carelessness in apply- 
ing it ; whilst with comparative mental poverty, there may 
be a rigid industry and frugality which turn the natural means 
to better account. 

We have been amazed, when reading tlie biographies of 
some of the contemporaries of Professor Wilson's early man- 
liood, to find him described merely as an ' enthusiastic and 
excellent, though somewhat eccentric young man.* That was 
not an era of pure enthusiasm ; and the passion, which fed 
itself into an ecstasy over the quiet beauties of the natural 
and the moral world, was not understood or sympathised with. 
Genius was associated either with the excitement of chivalry 
which swelled the heart of Scjtt, or with the frenzy of dark 
and moody emotions which possessed the soul of Byron. Had 
Wilson's enthusiasm been less humane, or had it been turned 
more upon artificial objects, its alliance with poetical genius 
would have been at once discovered. Had his imagination 
sported in turbulent scenes, it would instantly have been appre- 
ciated. At that time, Wordsworth was esteemed weak and 
drivelling, because his raptures were awakened by the simple 
and every-day objects of nature. Perhaps we should not 
wonder that the ardour of Wilson's genius was then mistaken 
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for the mere glow of high animal vivacity. It does, however, 
put us out of patience to find Mrs Grant saying of Wilson : 
' He is young, handsome, wealthy, witty ; has great learning, 
exuberant spirits, and no vice that I know, but, on the con- 
trary, virtuous principles and feelings ; yet his wonderful eccen- 
tricity would put anybody wild.' The foregoing reads like 
the judgment of a Blue-stocking, and we should as soon attend 
to Miss Hannah More's opinion of Coleridge. We cannot 
conceive of one who came nearer to the ideal of all that is 
glorious and fascinating in early manhood, than the youthful 
Christopher, whose soul was drunk, to the degree of gentle 
madness, with all that was beautiful in nature and humanity. 
And if in being, so he was in look and manner, the finest 
image of Apollo, — the *lord of life and poesy and light — the 
sun in human limbs arrayed.' Sir Walter Scott, in 1812, 
speaks thus of him in a letter to Joaima Baillie : ' He seems an 
excellent, warm-hearted, and enthusiastic young man ; some- 
thing too much, perhaps, of the latter quality places him among 
the lists of originals.' But in 1820, Scott had a more accurate 
opinion of Wilson, and says, ' Consistence and steadiness are 
all he wants to make him the first man of the age.' 

As we have previously said, it is not in his verses that 
Wilson has lavished forth his varied and amazing wealth ; for 
he gave up producing formal poetry before his genius had 
reached maturity. Perhaps, at the age of thirty, a poet, if 
he be engrossed in producing or in superintendmg general 
literature, begins to despair of fulfilling his own cherished ideal 
of a poem, and henceforth contents himself with prose. His 
mind is distracted from taking to and growing around one 
subject. The ambitious schemes of his youth are no longer 
in his thonghts, and he can criticise the works of poets with- 
out remembering that he himself was, of old, l^aptized by the 
muses, and should now be in their service. Or, as Charles 
Ijamb asked Coleridge, * Is it, that as years come upon us, 
life itself loses much of its poetry for us ? Wc transcribe 
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that which we read iu the great Tolame of nature ; and as 
the characters grow dim, we turn off and look another way. 
You yourself write no Christabels nor Ancient Mariners now.' 
This cannot be ; for life is a progressive development of all 
the materials for poetry, and every accumulation of truth 
which advancing years may bring, lies embedded in the mind 
as essential poetry, ready to be melted by the passion and 
fashioned by the imagination of the man, if he would but 
become the artist. Coleridge, though he had long ceased 
from verse, had within him richer elements than would have 
sufficed for new Christabels, Ancient Mariners, or the most 
marvellous creations of his youth. 

In studying Wilson as a prose-writer, we are bewildered 
by his many-sidedness and versatility. Narrow his scope as 
you please, and push him up into any corner of literature, 
and you have still got to deal with a Proteus. 

We first mention his Tales and Novels. These are well 
known and dearly loved ; and who of our readers has resisted 
the witchery of beauty and pathos in * The Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life ' — ' The Trials of Margaret Lindsay ' 
— and * The Foresters ? ' These works, like his poems, are 
essentially pastoral. The narrative is the quiet on-gushing 
of limpid streams through a vernal region of serene reflection. 
Life is exhibited without turbulence, or noise ; for its funda- 
mental law is peace. Passionate, it yet is calm, like green 
woods under a sultry sun ; and joyful or sorrowful, it is alike 
tranquil. This is the characteristic of genuine pastoral liter- 
ature, and Wilson displays it in perfection. What secret 
magic does he use, by which he so finely tempers the elements 
of nature and of the human heart, disenchanting them of live- 
liness, yet filling them with life, taking from them all sharp- 
ness and pungency, and yet thrilling them into ecstacy, — ^for 
there is no writer who so combines the intense and the placid? 
We believe that as the source of peace is religion, so Wilson's 
Tales are pastorals, because they are pervaded by religious 
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qaalities. His genius has incorporated itself with Christianity. 
Take op any of Wilson's fictions, and turn to the most glad- 
some or the most distressing scenes, and yet, you will find 
yourselves in a strangely calm atmosphere. It is the free 
circulation which Wilson allows to Christianity everywhere 
that causes this. That circulation being around the * Elder's 
Death-bed ' — around * Margaret Lindsay,' under all her 
* Trials' — around poor 'Simon Gray;' and also around fond 
lovers, happy brides, and triumphant bridegrooms, and all 
festive places and parties, — we never are out of the pastoral 
range, but always in the midst of objects the most placid. 

The heroines of Wilson's prose, though with an humbler 
lot of life than surrounds those of his verse, belong to the 
same affectionate and simple race. In sketching the female 
peasantry of our country, Wilson contrasts favourably with 
Scott. The latter may represent low-born maidens as pretty 
and clever, but his design, in general, is to get fun out of 
them ; whereas the former treats them as reverently as if they 
were Diana Vernons or Flora M'lvors, and invests them with 
the romance which does not belong to any particular rank, 
but to all innocent and loving hearts. Wilson deals with 
womanhood tenderly, whether found at menial posts or in 
aristocratic station. In all his fictions, however, he keeps to 
a limited range of characters, male and female, whilst even in 
that range he does not exhibit most of the phases of human 
life. It may also be questioned whether, in his delineations, 
he has not drawn too largely upon his imagination ; for we 
fear that Scotland falls far short of being the Arcadia which 
he paints, and that our men and maidens of all classes are not 
so amiable, dutiful, and pious as he represents. We believe 
that no writer has stepped into so many Scottish cottages as 
Wilson has, or mingled so frequently and freely with our 
peasantry ; but his genial nature appears to have subdued 
and charmed down the manifestations of evil which would 
have encountered any other visitor. The hut must have bright- 
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ened op with all its smiles when John Wilson crossed the 
threshold. The brow of the discontented labourer would throw 
off its shade when Wilson accosted him as a bcotber-man. 
The maiden, perhaps a crnel and heartless coquette, or a 
rain and silly girl, would have a blush of sweet and artless 
simplicity, as she met the gallant gaze of Christopher North. 
In short, the presence of Wilson would lay the evil spirits 
which, we are afraid, haunt Scotch cottages as well as man- 
sions. He saw the lights and shadows of Scottish life, its 
innocent joys and heavy trials ; but we doubt if he has been 
closely familiar with the dull and surly weather of Scottish 
life. It was still through the distance of rank that he was 
acquainted with the peasantry. He went in and out among 
them in the kindliest spirit, and as if they were his equals ; 
but they would not forget his station, and he would never 
be allowed to know them as did Robert Burns, their mato. 
Most certainly he has brought out, and exhibited to the be^t 
advantage, all the .irood qualities of character in the dwellers 
of our hills and dales. 

IJow venerable and even priestly are his patriarchs, though 
they have toiled hard at humble employments all their days ! 
Flow pure, dutiful, and loving are his maidens, with a sim- 
plicity native to lowly hearths, yet with a refinement of sen- 
timent which would not disgrace the bowers of aristocratic 
beauty ! 

It is remarkable, that whilst in his reviews of all kinds of 
books, there occur long descriptions of scenery, in his Tales 
and Novels he never interrupts the course of the narrative, 
however simple it may be, by similar descriptions. Material 
nature, in its varied beauty and sublimity, is finely sketched ; 
but it is always kept in the background of the humble 
humanity which he is illustrating. His genius hovers around 
the stops of a cottage girl, instead of betaking itself to the 
grand mountains which tower up beside her path. He gives 
hut a glimpse of the Highlands, about which he is elsewhere so 
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enthusiastic ; for he is absorbed in the design of unfolding the 
beauties of moral character. He describes the sobbing of a 
poor orphan with greater interest than a magnificent storm, 
which, at other times, would have called forth all his poetry. 

In these works there is no trace of the dramatic power which 
characterizes the 'Noctes,' and the author has also rigorously 
kept in check his wild and riotous humour. Neither from his 
poems nor his fictions could we form any idea of the won- 
drous versatility of his genius. How could he write so fre- 
quently and enthusiastically, and yet all the time, through 
five or six volumes, be restraining some of his most promi- 
nent and peculiar faculties ? 

It is far more difficult to speak of Professor Wilson's 
other prose writings ; and whether we take up his innumer- 
able yet unique criticisms, or his equally profuse and original 
essays of humour and fun, poetry and eloquence, or enter 
upon the revelry of the Noctes, we find that his genius has no 
longer a simple, though it has a far more characteristic, mani- 
festation. We leave pastoral scenes and subjects, and are 
no longer under the holy hush of that Sabbath-day litera- 
ture which the author in his own name has produced, and in 
which some of Wilson's most peculiar faculties are in a state 
of absolute rest ; and we have got within the confounding 
whirl and storm, the wild and giddy uproar, of all the 
energies of Christopher North. And a precise estimate of the 
works in which these resulted, is next to impossible ; for it 
would require a person of like completeness of gifts, and of 
similar Shaksperean mood, to describe them. We bid fare- 
well to the placid spirit which sculpture could easily embody 
in a small group, and we have to hail a frenzied genius which 
|)ainting, on the largest canvas, would fail to feature forth. 
We feel our utter inadequacy to give aught except a very 
general and tame representation. We begin with his criti- 
cisms. And we cannot help expressing our regret that the 
best of these have not been as yet collected into a separate 
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publication. The ablest reviews of Jeffrey, Macanlay, and 
Foster have been given again to the world in stately volumes ; 
whilst those of Wilson, more valuable as well as more en- 
tertaining, are still lying buried under the huge mass of 
' Blackwood.' Wilson is the prince of critics, not merely from 
his comprehensive scholarship, and universal sympathy and 
taste, but chiefly from his quick and sure insight into the 
character and merits of authors, and his appropriate and 
hearty manner of stating and arguing his decisions. With- 
out the formality of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who pomp- 
ously stepped up to the literary tribunal in their wigs, 
Christopher hobbles into his easy-chair and tables his crutch, 
or takes a seat out of doors on some grey rock, and, draw- 
ing his book from the large pocket of his ' sporting-jacket,' 
examines and sentences it in the most masterly style, intro- 
ducing — or occasionally interrupting or concluding — the 
critical process with some charming episodes of poetical or 
humorous description. When he pleases, his analysis is 
finer and more minute than JeflTrey's ; and we then see not 
only the unrivalled quickness of his eye, but the perfect deli- 
cacy of his hand. It was a true distinction which Coleridge 
made between acuteness and subtlety, and it is very happily 
exemplified in Wilson and Jeffrey. The former is subtle, 
the latter only acute. The Professor, too, when the occasion 
demands, can display as much exactness of historical infor- 
mation as Macaulay. The latter's review of Croker's edition 
of the Life of Johnson has frequently been referred to as the 
most admirable specimen extant of the way in which bio- 
graphical statements should be sifted ; but, in our opinion, 
Wilson's notice of Prendeville's edition of Paradise Lost is 
greatly superior. Poor and pedantic Prendeville's conjec- 
tures were compared with such an array of facts and dates, 
his illustrations of the old bard were falsified by the most 
learned and recondite references, his etymological discussions 
w(jre exposed with greater skill and patience than even 
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Horne Tooke possessed, whilst his criticisms were laid waste 
by the most riotons and destractive humoar. Wilson fastened 
a joke to every fact which he produced, as Samson adorned 
the tails of the foxes with firebrands ; and with those facts 
he ravaged the whole of Prendeville's book. 

Of poetry, especially, Wilson is the first judge ; and the 
laws which he so philosophically and eloquently established, 
and the models which he so enthusiastically advocated, have 
long since supplanted those which were maintained by the 
* Edinburgh Review.' Even when Jeffrey and Wilson were of 
one mind respecting a poet, Wilson's criticism was the more 
profound, comprehensive, and genial. Who would prefer 
Jeffrey's to Wilson's essays on Dryden and Pope, Young and 
Tiiomson ? Still less, surely, could any one dream of com- 
paring the respective critiques on Robert Bums. For an 
estimate of Byron, too, * Blackwood' surpassed the 'Edinburgh 
Review ;' or, if this be doubtful, let it be remembered that 
the noblest article in the latter periodical was contributed, 
not by Jeffrey, not by Macaulay, but by Wilson himself ! 
In a single sentence it gives the characteristics of Byron's 
genius : — 

*In all Lord Byron's heroes we recognise, though with infinite 
modifications, the same great characteristics, — a high and audacious 
conception of the power of the mind, — an intense sensibility of passion, 
— an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous emotion, — a haunting 
admiration of the grandeur of disordered power, — and, above all, a 
soul-felt, blood-felt delight in beauty/ 

Who has furnished such a commentary on Homer as 
Wilson ? Who has written such discriminating and eloquent 
criticisms on the old English bards 1 Who was the first to 
discover in Wordsworth — a poet universally decried and 
ridiculed — lofty genius, and taught the people to appreciate 
and admire ? It was Wilson, and Wilson by himself, and 
under the condemnation of the whole literary world. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the exceptions which c«n be justly 
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taken to Wordsworth's merits were taken by Wilson, and 
are embodied in his fine Essay on Sacred Poetry, which has 
been lately republished in the 'Recreations of Christopher 
North.' 

No critic has ever lashed affected or imbecile poets with 
such merciless severity as Wilson- He had scorpions in 
place of Jeffrey's whips, and .the arm with which he plied 
them was more vigorous. The sarcasm of mere talent is a 
light and gentle torture compared with the satire natiye to 
genius ; for imagination, passion, and humour impart to 
scorn its most scathing qualities. Wilson, when reviewing a 
poetaster, made him pass through a rich and merry farce ; 
and readers could never think of the unhappy man afterwards, 
but with laughter. What was sport to the critic, was death 
to the author. W^ilson's articles of this sort are almost in- 
numerable. Gifford, Jeffrey, and Lockhart slew their thou- 
sands ; Wilson his tens of thousands. 

When referring to Jeffrey and the * Edinburgh Review,' it 
has been common to reprobate the uniform treatment which 
Wordsworth and others received at their hands ; and there 
is a class of authors in whose behalf a complaint may be made 
against Wilson and ' Blackwood's Magazine.' We cannot 
accuse hira of injustice to his superiors, for superiors he had 
none ; yet, partly through political prejudice, and partly 
through caprice, he was guilty of despotic cruelty towards 
several distinguished men. Month after month, with savage 
(though not vindictive) ridicule, he assailed what he called 
the * Cockney School.' Now, apart altogether from the 
personalities involved in those criticisms of his, and view- 
ing these abstractly, we think them indefensible and perni- 
cious. We say nothing of the merits of Hunt, or Hazlitt, 
or Keats, but of town literature which Wilson vilified, and 
which no man has yet come forward to extol. We must 
be excused for here entering somewhat minutely into the 
question. 
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We do not remember to have noticed, in the varied mass 
of literary criticism which our age has produced, any dis- 
tinct reference to the respective fanctions, modifications, and 
merits of poetry in the town and the country. A few arbi- 
trary and grotesque titles were, in wanton mirth or malice, 
bestowed on certain authors ; but they contained no index 
of character, and were applied indiscriminately. There was 
little wit and less philosophy in the terms ' Cockney School' 
and *Lake School;' and those who used them so liberally, 
and with damaging effect for the time, never condescended 
to define them. Indeed, from the first of these nicknames, 
it could not be known whether it was directed against 
authors in London for their rural or their city affectation. 
Leigh Hunt was led forth (by Wilson) as a victim ; but it 
was impossible to say whether he was garlanded with the 
sickly flowers of Richmond, or blackened with the chimney- 
incense of the metropolis. Hazlitt's 'pimples' were left by 
Wilson in the same mystery as to whether they were the 
eruptions of simple or of luxurious diet. The 'Satanic 
School' was a still more ambiguous phrase, since the per- 
sonage from whom it was borrowed goes to and fro, and is 
found in country and town alike. The controversy about 
Pope between Bowles and Byron, and their seconds, did not 
touch the matter to which we have alluded, but only dis- 
cussed, without settling, collateral points. Nay, it mainly 
canvassed what method of describing scenery and of teach- 
ing moral truth could be called poetical ; so that the battle 
never came within the gates, under the canopy of city-smoke. 
In vain do we seek any clear statement of, much less a satis- 
factory judgment upon, the differential qualities of country 
and town poetry. Even the comparative means of inspira- 
tion which town and country afford, are never estimated ; 
and* the materials which the history of British literature 
supplies for philosophizing on this subject, remain in their 
undigested state. The poetry of the nation might have been 
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some abstraction which grew capricioaslj into a thonsand 
forms, independent of scene and circumstances, and scattered 
everywhere productions which, like the Sibyl leaves, seemed 
native nowhere. And yet the biographies of poets famish 
facts, which, when arranged, would have been sufficient to 
trace and explain the birth and peculiarities of these produc- 
tions. Especially would the results of such an analysis have 
been valuable in raising the standard, as well as in taking 
away the reproach, of town poetry. We are convinced that 
the noblest achievements awaiting the muses are within the 
range of humanity which a city encloses, and not within sections 
of green land, spotted over with cattle, traversed by water, 
shaded by woods, and encircled by rocks; and that the poet, 
as he would prove himself worthy of his calling, must turn his 
view upon those circles of society where life is most intense, 
active, and varied, or, at least, that his eye must have been 
couched there for true vision, and his heart warmed there 
for quick and wide sympathy. But Wilson's articles sneer 
at town poetry. He adopts several blind dogmas and cur- 
rent prejudices which must be exposed and discarded. We 
begin with one which seems to threaten us with a charge of 
blasphemy if we reject it. It is the substance of Wilson's 
arguments against the * Cockney School.' 

The sentiment, ' God made the country, and man made the 
town,' is very pretty and plausible, but altogether para- 
doxical. Fancy has decked it with the richest flowers, and 
argument has endeavoured to found it on the everlasting 
hills, so that it appears an original truth native to the earth 
amid all its changes, as is the science of geology ; yet it re- 
mains an arrant cheat, a fiction either of pastoral envy or 
of pastoral contentment. 

We give Cowper's sentiment all the advantages which it 
can take from the widest contrast of town and country. Ijet 
the first be as complex an association, and the last as simple 
a unity, as can be imagined. Congregate and pile up in- 
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namerable towers of Babel for the ^ town,' and sweep the 
^ country ' as with a Highland clearance ; and even then, how 
can yon distinguish the respective artists ? A whitewashed 
cottage, standing in single blessedness, had a human architect, 
as really as a street or square of houses ; and the pavement, 
in the one, is not more exclusively a piece of human composi- 
tion, than is the soil mixed with bone dust, etc., near the 
other. Walls do not grow up from pastoral ground, nor 
do roofs descend from pastoral skies ; and even the nests of 
rooks are not less artificial in rural solitudes than in popu- 
lous suburbs. A farm is not a divine creation any more than 
is a city ; and ere folks can eat and sleep on any Arcadian 
spot, they must procure the help of a mason. The payment 
of rents everywhere settles the question. So far as habita- 
tions are concerned, town and country are alike indebted to 
the labour of man, who seems, moreover, to have tried his 
* prentice hand' upon the country. The scenery is almost 
equally artificial; for agriculture is as much a process of 
man's as anything else. Landmarks are not quite so ethereal 
as the lines of the equator. Hedges were planted, furrows 
traced, drains sunk, and fields sown and cropped, by no 
superhuman agency. Man has as truly made the surface of 
the ground in Arcadia, as he has the walks within a city. 
If you speak of the original undulations of the landscape, 
we maintain that these are as strictly preserved in some of 
the streets and winding alleys of a town. A horse dragging 
a plough up the High Street of Edinburgh, would find as 
bold and natural a sweep as could be desired ; and, if the 
animal had a taste for romantic declivities, he has only to 
turn to his right hand (if, us Pollok sings of a beggar, ' if any 
hand he has'), and an abrupt road to Princes Street will 
' abundantly gratify him. But it has been urged that in the 
country the sky is kept clear, whereas in the town there are 
large wreaths and columns of smoke incessantly ascending, 
each chinmey acting the part of a slanderer to a superior, in 
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trying to dim the fair character above it. Well ; there is 
no skj worthy of being seen, that cannot send down the 
vision of its azure beauty through the dense gloom of Lon- 
don ; and we pity the poor sunrise and sunset which allow 
themselves to be beat, not merely by the fires, but by the 
very smoke of earth. Other natural phenomena are not so 
shy. Thunder is not partial to the country ; nay, the light- 
ning seems rather fond of town spires; the rainbow gra- 
ciously lends its lovely girdle to the city, and the dew falls 
on streets as well as on ' kail-yards.' Morning and evening 
come pretty regularly into London, unfrightened by the 
watchmen ; and the four seasons of the year make no envious 
distinction between it and the Lake District — Wilson's 
cherished abode in other days. 

Cowper's sentiment has been Lately republished as a law, 
and levelled with strong arm against London. It has been 
said : ' As long as the architecture of the heavens surpasses 
the masonry of men, and the dome of the sky is nobler than 
that of St Paul's, and the leaves glancing in the sun-beams 
are more beautiful than red bricks, and torrents flashing in 
the light of the receding storm are more glorious than the 
putrid puddles and mud cataracts of the streets, and rocks — 
the gigantic gateways of the thunder — are finer than squares 
however splendid, and streets however broad, and spires how- 
ever lofty, as long as the span of the rainbow surpasses the 
arch of the bridge, shall we, with Cowper, prefer the country 
to the town.' We admire this as a description, but it is a 
futile argument ; for the question is not, whether the archi- 
tecture of the heavens surpasses the masonry of men, but 
whether the ma^sonry of men in the country surpasses the 
masonry of men in the town, whether the thatched roof of a 
cottage is nobler than the dome of St PauFs, whether mud is 
preferable to bricks for walls, whether the lava of Glenburnie 
is more respectable than the puddles of London, whether the 
lines and enclosures of a farm or village — with the grass on 
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the hoase-tops — are more seemly than streets, squares, and 
spires, and whether the plank, turf, or stepping-stones over 
a stream in the country, are superior to the town bridge. 
London, as well as the country, can boast of the architecture 
of the heavens, the dome of the sky, the torrents of a storm, 
and the arch of the rainbow. It would have been a pity if a 
few rustics, with their cattle, had been more privileged with 
the grand sights and sounds of nature, than the population of 
the metropolis. 

On the whole, the country is but the kitchen of the town, — 
an humble part of the same building by man. Though 
Cowper's sentiment were free from paradox, it has a range 
of very uncomfortable apphcation. God made the wool, man 
makes the cloth ; let us, therefore, wear sheep-skins. God 
made the corn, man makes the bread ; let us, therefore, diet 
on sheaves. In short, let us become savages at once, and dis- 
card all the arts and luxuries of civilisation, not forgetting to 
banish Cowper*s ' sofa.* 

Then Wilson reasoned as if poetry, like vegetables, were 
* indigenous to the country, and as if the town were only the 
market for it. We say nothing of Shakspere and Milton, 
both of whom were more in the town than the country. We 
believe that the occasional gUmpses of external nature, which 
a poet gets in town, are more suggestive and inspiring — be- 
cause apprehended by a quicker eye, appreciated by a more 
pining heart, treasured up under a sense of greater novelty, 
and assimilated to the elements of his nature by a more com- 
plete and active process than if he had lived in a cottage 
opening on an unbounded view of mountain and vale, sea and 
sky. To him, nature is for ever vernal when it meets him ; 
and all the seasons have the character and genial impulses of 
perpetual spring, with its transient gleams of light suddenly 
escaping and touching him, and its rare vegetation budding 
forth in spots of green around a few delicate flowers, to woo 
his fervent gaze. ' Blackwood's ' Cockney, Keats, in the apothe- 
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Gary's shop, lived amidst scenery, and his whole being was 
filled and dilated with the ecstacj of nature. Had erery step 
which he took absorbed the freshness of flowery meads and 
the balm of cloudless skies, he could not have been more per- 
vaded by the influences of the external world. The drag- 
bottles around him might have been the cups of nature's life 
and poetry. The extracted essence of all material loveliness 
and sweetness was surely within them. 

No Druid had ever such a home of high and far-spreading 
shades as Keats. His susceptibilities had full gratification 
from the ideal of nature within him, and around his stationary 
and barren lot visions crowded. In his very death-chamber 
he ' felt the daisies growing over him,' as if, when he was fast 
becoming dust, nature was being planted within him to spring 
forth in all its verdure, and as if he were the conscious clay 
into which the seeds of universal life had been cast, and within 
which they had been rooted, and were now germinating ! 
This Cockney was more a child of nature than the Ettrick 
Shepherd — * bucolic Jamie.' 

And who will not acknowledge, that when residing in such 
a city as Edinburgh, his sense of scenery has been more tender 
and impassioned than when in the country ? It has a more 
unexpected, direct, and potent communication with his mind. 
The horizon, resting upon every street which opens before 
him, brings itself near, as if pushed forward by the weight of 
mountains, — the expanse, now of sea, and then of verdant 
shore, comes into close view for a moment, whilst sunshine 
and cloud, instead of being diffused indefinitely, seem to be 
the inwoven light and shade of a roof for the city. 

But Professor AVilson knows that poetry has to deal with 
man as well as with nature. In a town, nature is but the 
sweet, varied, and retreating background to the more inter- 
esting forms of humanity ; and the order is — faces before 
flowers, flesh and blood before earth and ocean, and families 
of men and women before all other groups. Poetry would 
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rather enter the house where are human beings, than revel in 
the world as it was up to the sixth day of creation. The 
music of the spheres is a prosaic and meaningless sound, com- 
pared with the low throbbing of the heart. The insensate 
universe is but an incidental though glorious association — but 
man is the subject— of poetry. The sky is over him, earth 
under him, the ocean around him ; and these are all, as it 
were, imaginary lines of latitude and longitude defining him. 
The question, then, is a very obvious one; — whether is it better 
that a poet should be in the town, where he can observe man 
and recollect scenery, or in the country, where he can observe 
scenery, but has to recollect man ? Whether should he dwell 
in a seclusion from the chief, or from the subordinate, mate- 
rials of his art f Shall he choose to watch, day after day, 
the not very important era — 

* When the big-uddered cows with patience stand, 
Waiting the strokings of the damsel's hand/ 

and quit the scene where humanity is unfolded in all its qua- 
lities, conditions, and functions f The rural poet, to make his 
verses interesting, must describe man ; but then he only 
sketches his darling self ! and we see Narcissus standing by 
the lake. Hence the misanthropical Byron, who prayed — 

* Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
Tliat I might all forget the human race ! ' 

could, or did, only delineate the features of his own charac- 
ter, and made himself his universal hero, for his * arma virumque 
cam* just meant himself and his own coat of arms ; and even 
when he gazed on the ocean, and called it the 'glorious 
mirror where the Almighty's form glasses itself in tempests,' 
he evidently took it as the mirror for reflecting his own form 
from boyhood up to his years of maturity. In the concluding 
stanzas (highly eulogized by Wilson) of * Childe Harold,' it is 
revolting to witness the scorn and loathing which old Ocean 
is taught to heap up, in foaming billows, on the whole human 
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race, prosecuting enterprises of amity or warfare for the 
world ; and the fond love which it lavishes upon the aristo- 
cratic poet, engaged in the diversion of swimming ! Proud 
^ armaments' are shivered, and men are spumed and dashed 
ashore, lifeless, by the ocean, whilst he — as a boy — could 
May his hand upon its mane?' Mankind has had ^no steps 
upon thy paths,' but *I was, as it were, a child of thee!' 
Would that poor Shelley, in his extremity, had held by the 
'mane' of the plunging courser! But if the sea be such a 
hater of our race, it is not wonderful that it should destroy 
one whose soul yearned with human love, and that it should 
cherish, as a single favourite, the misanthrope! Certainly, 
even in Byron, self never looked so immense, as when it com- 
placently made a cradle for him in the mighty ocean which 
to all others was a grave ! 

Now, indirect town-poetry (that is, poetry inspired by a 
residence in town, for, as yet, we have had no direct town- 
poetry, no ideal description of human nature in the town) 
was vilified by Wilson. He not only abused certain persons, 
but, in his many criticisms upon them, he enunciated — 
vaguely, but with bitter humour — such views as would con- 
demn town-poetry of every kind and of every degree of merit. 
But, strangely enough, this has always been done by the ma- 
jority of critics. They have not pointed out one of the 
grandest ranges which poetry can take, nor felt that a man 
of genius may say fervently — 

* London, I take thee to a poet's heart ! 
For those that seek, a Helicon thou art I 
Let school-boy Strephons bleat of flocks and fields, 
Each street of thine a loftier Idyl yields ; 
Fed by all life, and fanned by every wind, 
There burns the quenchless poetry, mankind I 
In each keen face, by care or pleasure worn, 
Grief claims her sigh, or vice invites her scorn : 
And every human brow that veils a thought, 
Conceals the Castaly which Shakspere sought." 
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With a few exceptions, and bating those views which un- 
justly ridiculed town literature, Wilson's numerous severe 
articles were well merited. Dulness and weakness, affectation 
and vanity, were scourged to the quick. It is folly to sup- 
pose, as some do, that Jeffrey was his equal for a condemnatory 
review of books. The Edinburgh Reviewer was excessively 
smart toward authors ; but the Editor of * Blackwood,' by his 
sovereign faculty of humour, turned them into helpless laugh- 
ing-stocks. Jeffrey always kept his temper, for he wrote as 
a professional reviewer, and as at a formal task ; but Chris- 
topher North threw his whole soul into what he was doing, 
and yet there was not a particle of rancour in his fiercest 
handlings of books, though occasionally, it must be confessed, 
there was considerable coarseness — as, for example, when he 
thus opened a review, ' The author of this work is no more a 
poet than a bubbley-jock is^ a peacock ;' and when he hinted 
that the author was a tailor, and had been feeding on * sour 
cabbage.' 

But the reviews of Wilson, which we delight to read over 
and over again, are those in which he proclaims and rewards 
true genius — departed or contemporary. His large soul 
rushes forth enthusiastically to embrace kindred greatness, 
for his sympathies are unperverted by envy. And when, in 
the midst of his impassioned eloquence, he pauses for the sake 
of making strictures, it is not to maintain and magnify the 
critical office, but to honour the ideal excellence which the 
author had there failed to reach. One characteristic which 
elevates Wilson's reviews far above Jeffrey's, is, that whilst 
Jeffrey resents faults as grievous violations of some arbitrary 
standard in his hands, Wilson regrets them as shortcomings 
towards the ideal of poetry, and the genius of the author, and 
he then gives — what Jeffrey never attempts — a glowing sketch 
of that ideal which the author's art should have embodied. 
Jeffrey then finds occasion for a clever hit, and is as flippant 
as if he were stooping over a typographical blunder. Wilson 
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kindly but faithfally notices the defect as marriDg the unity 
or propriety of the author's conception. Jeffrey is the usher, 
Wilson the teacher, of poets. 

But the Professor, with his renews, could not have made 
* Blackwood* so famous — as for a score of years it was — in the 
literary world, had he not supplied original papers. These 
emphatically are the handywork of Christopher North. The 
' Noctes Ambrosiana;!' How are these to be described? The 
orgies of such nights do honour to the moon and to Modem 
Athens ; and we do not wonder that the imaginary scene of 
them — ' Ambrose's Hotel' — ^became a haunted place, and that 
many thirsty souls repaired to the room of inspiration, and 
sat down, with pride, upon the chairs which were supposed 
to have held Christopher North, the Ettfick Shepherd, and 
Timothy Tickler. The * Noctes' are the most wonderful dramatic 
sketches ever produced by imagination and fancy, pathos and 
humour working harmoniously, though with the wildness of 
delirium. By turns they are bacchanalian, comic, philoso- 
phical, and poetical, — an excess of physical and mental riot- 
ing, a festival of all the sensations, as well as of all the feel- 
ings. In these dialogues Wilson's genius gets full scope, and 
the wider the action it is the more intense, for his versatility 
only brings out his inexhaustible energy. As ' Don Juan' 
allows a free display of Lord Byron's powers (and, alas ! of 
something more which the world had better wanted), so the 
'Noctes' furnish the most diversified range for the unrestrained 
exercise of Wilson's soul. Like night, he is abroad over all 
the earth, in the starry magnificence of poetry, and in the fire- 
side glee of conviviality. In the ' Noctes,' we see the utmost 
possible achievements of conversation, either real or imaginary. 

The speakers are oracles upon all themes which can be dis- 
cussed socially, whilst the by-play of humour is inimitable. 
Apart from the sterling value of the conversations, and the 
admirable manner in which the dramatis personcp are sketched 
(where have we such a portrait of the poet Hogg as in the 
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*Nocte8?') who would ever think of comparing the mere machi- 
nery of the ' Noctes' with that of the ' Pickwick Club V The 
supper-table is loaded with such materials of comedy as 
Dickens could not furnish. The Scotch haggis, waiting the 
attack of the Ettrick Shepherd, would swallow up all the 
nick-nackeries of joviality which Dickens prepares in his 
kitchen of farce. The slight interludes which occur, when 
awkward Jamie of the Forest overturns a dish, are far more 
entertaining than when Dickens causes a stage-coach to be 
overturned for the interest and gratification of his readers. 
When Christopher and the Shepherd take a round at boxing, 
has the picture a match in any of the exploits of the London 
novelist's heroes ? 

We say nothing of the admirable discussions of authors and 
books which abound in the ' Noctes,' but only think of the de- 
scriptions of eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, swimming, skating, fishing, and hunting, given 
in the richest style, for Wilson's humour is the strangest com- 
pound of physical and spiritual qualities. It is curdled soul 
and sense, the freakish voluptuousness which characterizes a 
man of genius, when that genius, as rarely happens, has been 
enshrined in a glorious constitution of body. In this respect, 
few have been endowed so completely as Wilson, for he has 
manhood's most capacious intensity both of body and soul, 
and his humour is the mingled play of the sensuous and the 
spiritual elements in his rich nature. Surely we do not need 
here to defend those animal ingredients in all genius, which, 
though inferior, are absolutely indispensable. It is 



■ wrong in us to deem 



The senses— degradations, otherwise 

Than as fine steps, whereby the queenly soul 

Comes down from her bright throne to view the mass 

She hath dominion over, and the things 

Of her inheritance : and re-ascends, 

With an indignant fiery purity, 

Not to be touched, her seat. The visible world, 
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Whereby God maketh nature known to us, 

Is not derogatory to himself 

As the pure Spirit Infinite. A world 

Is but, perhaps, a sense of God's, by which 

He may explain his nature, and receive 

Fit pleasure.* 

And so the remarkably sensuous character of Wilson's 
humour, gives completeness to that humour. Authors, who 
are wasted, sickly, and consumptive, cannot impart a thrill of 
sense to their imagination or their wit. They are all head 
and heart, with a body sedative, and, therefore, dead. BTow 
difiFerent must be the action of genius — either serious or comic 
— in two such corporeal frames as Alexander Pope's and 
John Wilson's ! We do not stay to notice how much the 
physical character of Wilson's humour has been developed 
and confirmed by his wandering and athletic life. It has been 
sun-burnt in every district of his native land. 

If the numbers of the 'Noctes' which Lockhart wrote, 
and which are merely clever and piquant, being spiced as 
much with malice as with wit, were omitted, the whole series, 
when published, would form the most interesting book of the 
age, and would give the best proof extant of Wilson's un- 
rivalled powers. These sketches were the ones which afforded 
the definite and vivid image of Christopher ; and when repub- 
lished, they will do the same of Professor Wilson's genius. 
Nor, we think, could they fail to correct the public taste for 
humour, wiiich has degenerated so sadly during the last few 
years. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to mention another re- 
markable series of Wilson's productions in ' Blackwood' which 
combined humour — less jovial and flushed, but more efflores- 
cent with an out-of-door character — more redolent of the 
freshness of nature than the Ambrosian humour, with a more 
serious and sustained exorcise of the imagination. In these 
Christopher was taking his ' recreations' over the country, 
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and not making revelry in Ambrose's Hotel. He was not 
setting the ' table in a roar,' bnt sporting with moors, glens, 
lakes, forests, and mountains. A selection of the articles was 
published a few years ago, under the title, ' Recreations of 
Christopher North,' Considering the great mass of equally 
excellent materials, the selection must have been difficult ; and 
we could point out a hundred papers that would do as much 
justice to Wilson's genius, and deserve as much to be pre- 
served, as those which have been put into a separate form. 
We hope that a second and third series will appear. 

With what overflowing humour and poetry Christopher 
enters upon his recreations! His sporting excursions are 
inimitably told, and the reader is kindled into enthusiasm, 
when he sees him striking ' the sky with his forehead, and 
wetting his hair in the misty cloud,* on the Highland hills. 
The very dogs with which he courses the * moors ' are inte- 
resting draniatis persoruE. His rifle cracks like a living and 
rational thing. When a deer comes within his range, the 
shot is sure, and the elegy glorious. 

If no game cross his path, how sublimely Christopher muses 
on the objects of nature, or treats us to fine comedy : — 

* Should you sit down, we beg to draw a veil over your hurdles, which 
at the moment extinguish a fearful amount of animal life — creation 
may be said to groan under them ; and, insect as you are yourself, 
you are defrauding millions of insects of their little day. All the 
while you are supposing yourself alone ! Now, are you not, as we 
hinted, a prodigious ninny? But the whole wilderness, as you choose 
to call it, is crawling with various life ; London, with its million and a 
half of inhabitants — including, of course, the suburbs— is, compared 
with it, an empty joke. Die, and you will soon be picked to the bones. 
The air swarms with sharpers — and an insurrection of radicals will 
attack your corpse from the worm-holes of the earth.' 

If he visits Highland streams, his fishing-rod is that of a 
conjuror, charming poetry from hill and bank, as well as sal- 
mon-trout from the water, and filling his * panniers ' with all 
kinds of spoil And when he reposes under the shadow of a 
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rock, or in some ueighbonriDg cottage, how genial the talk 
of the 'old man, eloquent!' If Christopher enter 'his aviary,' 
he is at home with all the birds, and makes good fun with 
the raven. Who has forgotten his ladicroas account of the 
feast of ravens on the dead body of a Qoaker? The picture 
was exquisite, and we see them — 

* Pully-hallying awaj at the unresisting figure of the follower of 
Fox, and getting first vexed and then irritated with the pieces of 
clothing, the soft armour in which, five or six ply thick, hia invitlDg 
carcase was so provokinglj inshenthed — first, a drab duffle-cloak — 
then a drab wrap-rascal — then a drab broad-cloth coat made in the 
oldest fashion— then a drab waistcoat of the same — then a drab under- 
waistcoat of thinner mould — then a linen shirt, somewhat drabbish — 
then a flannel-shirt, entirely so, and most odorous to the nostrils of the 
members of the Kcd Tarn Club.' 

But whilst noticing all the feathered tribes, Christopher is 
pushing on into the depths of the forest, where there is * the 
silence not of time, but of eternity. It is not as if man had 
perished here, and been forgotten ; but as if this had been a 
world in which there had been neither living nor dying. Too 
utter is the solitariness even for the ghosts of the dead ! ' He 
falls into a most sublime reverie on the immortality of the 
soul of man, who has a higher flight yet to take, though he 
now grovel in the dust, than any of the winged things. The 
following extract will do small justice to a paragraph of sur- 
passing grandeur and power : — 

* To leave earth, and all the light of the sun and the soul, is a sad 
thing to us all ; transient as are human smiles, we cannot bear to sec 
them no more, and there is a beaaty that binds us to life in the tears 
of tenderness that the dying man sees gushing for his sake. But be- 
tween that regret for departing loves and affections, and all the gor- 
geous or beautiful shows of this earth— between that love and the 
dread of annihilation, there is no connection. The soul can bear to 
part with all it loves, — the soft voice, the kindling smile, the starting 
tear, and the profoundest sighs of all by whom it is beloved ; but it 
cannot bear to i>art with its existence. It cannot even believe the 
possibility of that which yet it may darkly dread. Its loves, its pas- 
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8ions, its jojs, its agonies, are not itself. Thej may perish, but it is 
imperishable. Scrip it of all it has seen, tonched, enjoyed, or suffered, 
still it seems to survive ; bury all it knew or could know, in the grave, 
but itself cannot be trodden down into the corruption. It sees nothing 
like itself in what perishes, except in dim analogies which vanish 
before its last profound self-meditation ; and though it parts with its 
mortal weeds, as with a garment, its life is felt at last to be something 
not even in contrast with the death of the body, but to flow on like a 
flood ; that we believe continues still to flow after it has entered into 
the unseen solitude of some boundless desert. If intellect be, indeed, 
utterly to perish, why may we not ask God, in that deep despair which, 
in that case, must inevitably flow from the consciousness of those 
powers with which He has at once blessed and cursed ns — why that 
intellect whose final doom is death, and that final doom within a 
moment, finds no thought that can satisfy it but that of life, and no 
idea in which its flight can be lost but that of eternity. If this earth 
were at once the soul's cradle and her tomb, why should that cradle 
have been hung amid the stars, and that tomb illumined by their 
eternal light? If, indeed, a child of the clay, was not this earth, with 
all its plains, forests, mountains, and seas, capacious enough for the 
dreams of that creature whose course was finally to be extinguished 
in the darkness of its bosom ? What had we to do with planets, and 
suns, and spheres, and all the dread magnificence of heaven?' 

But Wilson, poet and philosopher thongh he be, confirms 
his doctrine by the Bible. Reason suggests, that thoqgh the 
soul's existence, when the body is prepared for the grave, be 
invisible, it may also be real. The seen limits may not be 
the actnal termination. As, at a first view, the circle of the 
natnral horizon only seems to span a few fields and a line of 
water, and we cannot, as we imagine, pass beyond this boun- 
dary ; yet in advancing over tracks of land and expanses of 
ocean, we know that that boundary has long been left behind ; 
so, though on a first view, the grave appear to be the limit 
of existence, yet may existence stretch into eternity, unhurt 
by death. Reason does more, and not only forbids us to 
say that the soul is perishable, but gives strong probabilities 
that it is immortal ; and never was the voice of reason, on 
this awful theme, so eloquent as from the lips of Wilson. 
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The revelation which he reverences and believes in with 
childlike simplieitj, introduces as a certainty, that the son! 
of man is, along with God, to inherit eternity. Attention 
has often been called to the sublimity of the passage, * Let 
light be, and light was.' We would point to one far nobler, 
and never eulogized; 'God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.' Here man's 
immortality was communicated. God's breath, to form the 
natural light of time, gave itself forth in articulation, and was 
the voice, *Let light be;' but God's breath, to kindle the 
spiritual and unquenchable light of the soul, simply went 
forth, unmodified by medium, into man, and man was im- 
mortal ! 

We cannot sufficiently express our delight at the promi- 
nence which Wilson, in all his writings, gives to the Bible, 
and the fervent enthusiasm with which he defends and in- 
terprets it. There is no incongruity felt, when he takes the 
blessed book out of his sporting-jacket, and opens its pages 
in the midst of his Highland recreations. When Christopher 
is the preacher, we quit Chalmers and Hall, to listen to one 
far more eloquent and not less evangelical than either of these 
great pulpit orators. 

But man, though he has an immortal soul, has also a crav- 
ing stomach, and must eat. Christopher has ' Four Courses' 
on Dr Kitchiner, an epicure in all bodily matters ; and the 
quizzing which the Doctor receives is inimitable. 

It were vain to particularize all the articles in these 
* Recreations.* For humour and poetry — where could we 
find a match for ' The Snowball Bicker of Pedmount,' ' Onr 
Winter Quarters,' ' Stroll to Grassmere,' ' Our Parish,* 
'Cottages,' or 'A day at Windermere?' For keen yet 
genial criticism, ' A few words on Thomson,' ' An hour's talk 
about poetry,' and ' Sacred Poetry' are unequalled. The last 
article is the most original and exhaustive essay ever written 
on sacred poetry. With masterly ease he refutes Dr John- 
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son, who circumscribed within a very narrow and dull range 
the walk of the Christian muse. He proposes unanswerable 
objections against Wordsworth's ' Excursion' being called a 
sacred poem, and condemns the author for shying Chris- 
tianity. No reader can have forgotten the fearfully vivid 
picture of the last hours of Voltaire and Rousseau, given in 
this piece. 

But we must conclude our imperfect notice of this remark- 
able man. Why does he now stand idle in the field of litera- 
ture ? His magnificent oration, at the Bums* festival, showed 
genius untouched by advancing years, and was equal to any 
effusion of his youth or prime. We believe his powers to be 
unabated ; and why are they not employed ? He is capable 
yet of producing some transcendent novelty, to startle Scot- 
land, which loves and reveres him. Wilson is now a historical 
name to all but a few lads in the Edinburgh University, who 
are privileged (as we were once) to hear his admirable lec- 
tures. Yet Wilson lives, still equal for the mightiest literary 
enterprise to which his ambition, in younger days, may have 
aspired. And long may he live ! to ' give the world assur- 
ance of a man.* [1848.] 



APPENDIX. 

Wilson is now no more ; and the impression that, ' take 
him all in all, we shall not look upon his like again,' is unani- 
mously cherished by the many who knew him. We shall in 
vain wish to behold so many kinds of pre-eminence meeting 
together in one man, whose person alone might have been 
chosen as the model for the noblest masculine beauty. When 
shall we again sec such an incarnate epitome of all the varieties 
of greatness — the universal prize-man of Nature — proclaimed 
victor in the lists of physical as well as of intellectual compe- 
tition? The poet, the philosopher, the orator, the critic. 
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were successively impersonated by *WiIson every day, the 
energies and resources of his mind being inexhaustible for 
any and all of those characters ; whilst not less wondrons was 
the athletic versatility of that body of his, which Apollo and 
Hercules might have alike envied. Never did a soul of such 
grandeur and universal capacity dwell in a form so stately 
and superb, yet, at the same time, so exquisitely sensitive.* 

For some years after the foregoing remarks on Wilson's 
prose and poetry were written, his physical' constitution 
seemed to preserve its high tone; and 'Delta's' letters of 

* Though Wilson's aspect was leonine, it had also an expresdon of feminine tender- 
neas singularly winning. The under region of the fi&ee was marked by the most delicate 
susceptibility— lip and nostril quivering with emotion ; but, of coune, the spectator 
was more arrested by the Jore-like brow, and the strange splendours of an eye which 
shot forth a thousand meanings, and seemed to annihilate the distance between itself 
and the person on whom it flashed. When reading a passage of pathetic poetry, all 
the features of his radiant countenance were shaded by the tenderest expression, fore- 
head and cheek growing paler, and the brilliancy of the eye being softened into a lam- 
bent glow, like sunliglit passing into moonlight ; whilst, in sympathy with this change, 
the deep organ-roll and swell of his magnificent voice seemed to break up into rills of 
exquisitely sad melody — listening to which, a hundred light-hearted students were 
afraid to draw a breath, lost it should become an involuntary sob. 

Coleridge pointed out the soft, delicate, and yearning expression almost invariably 
found on the face of men of genius, and adduced it as a proof that genius is feminine, 
meaning, that there are several womanly qualities in its constitution. The illustration 
is an undoubted fact, as every student of physiognomy will declare ; and we believe, 
too, that the proposition — so far as it can be tested — is a just one ; but there is con- 
siderable vagueness about it, and, as it stands at present^ it must be taken as a cha- 
racteristic rather than a definition. Perhaps a full explanation of the specific 
attributes comprehended in the term 'feminine,' would do much to make it as satis- 
factory a definition of that subtle essence, genius, as words will allow. Women, 
whether highly cultivated or not, see things more in an ideal than in a scientific form. 
Unity is what they first apprehend, and never forego. Their falling into love on mere 
sight, is an e%idence of their idealizing tendencies or habits ; and their constancy of 
attachment proceeds ftt)m the preservation and the supremacy, in their minds, of the 
ideal object. Then, this being acknowledged as a characteristic of woman, it might be 
accounted for by her relations to the lordly sex. She looks up for sympathy, strength, 
protection, and earthly all, — and, therefore, her thoughts blend with her emotions, and 
pass into fond images. Now, the poet stands in a similar relation of dependence to 
nature. lie is inspired, sustained, and made all that he is, by her; hence, he regards 
and trusts her with passionate reverence. To use sacred language, — his desire is to 
nature, and she rules orer him. He dings to her, as If he would exhaust all the mean- 
ing of their life-long relationship. 

In some such way might Coleridge's remark be veiified, and adjusted into a definition . 

On the other hand, it is also true, that genius is masculine, — vigorously, and with aU 
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that period describe the Professor as ' wading in water op 
to the waist for eight hours a day' in angling recreations, 
though this assumption of the life of a Merman was far from 
safe in one whose fiery brain was ever intensely active, and 
needed no larger supply of blood-power for its swift-going 
machinery. Not only did he continue to officiate in the 
University as admirably as ever, but what Ebenezer Elliot 
calls his * meteor-pen' flashed again in * Blackwood' with its 
old brilliancy. There was a prospect that he would 'age' 
slowly and beautifully, like the sunset of a glorious day in 
June. But, alas ! genius — especially when enshrined in a 

its sool^ searchini;: through the real to And the ideal, — tbroufch the fact to get the law. 
The feminine quality of genins is absorbing passion ; but the masculine obtains and 
elaborates the materials for that passion. The masculine acts as a master over all the 
phenomena of the world ; but the feminine bows humbly and sings rapturously to the 
great nature which is above and within these phenomena. Hence, in women of genius, 
there has been more or less of the masculine element^ — a development of Amazonian 
muscle in their works ; and it may not be too fanciful to trace something of the stem 
dignity and prowess of manhood on their sweet countenance. Madame de Stael's 
idiosyncrasy, hoth of mind and face, was masculine, in as marked a proportion as Lord 
Byron's was feminine. There is as much of the man in the portrait of Joanna Baillie, 
as there is of the woman in the portrait of Shelley. We have never seen a likeness of 
Mrs Browning, but we should imagine that her face would as Justly entitle her to be 
called a gentleman, as Milton's procured for him the name — 'the Lady of Christ 
Church.' At all events, in the productions of celebrated authoresses, there is a mascu- 
line power of observing, an well as a feminine power of feeling. 

Wilson's face would have furnished Coleridge with one striking illustration. 

Admirers are almost invariably dissatisfied with the personal appearance of their 
heroes ; but nobody had such a feeling in the presence of W^ilson, or when recalling his 
form to memory. On the contrary, all confessed to themselves, not only that their 
expectations were far surpassed, but also that their ideas of his genius and his intellec- 
tual power and versatility were greatly exalted by a view of bis noble phynqw. We 
shall be excused for having deviated ftxtm our practice in dwelling so minutely on 
Wilson's personal appearance ; for even De Quincey, whilst professing to despise the 
* roissyish ' curiosity about the looks of a great man, could not refrain flrom a lengthy 
description of his fHend's face and figure down to the very 'heel' (the formation of 
which, and its admirable aptitude for running and leaping, are discussed at a ludicrous 
length) ; and Emerson, who had a still greater contempt for such sketching, declared 
to Dr Samuel Brown, in 1848, that merely to have seen Wilson's * godlike aspect and 
form' was suflBcient compensation for the fatigue of crossing the Atlantic I Wherever 
Wilson appeared, he was the ' observed of all observers,* every eye being arrested and 
fascinated into a prolonged and admiring study of his appearance. Charlotte Bronte 
was in raptures about the person of Mr Thackeray ; but how would she have expreased 
herself; if she had seen Christopher North ? 
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noble frame — may dread being waylaid by palsy, the most 
insidious, cruel, and inevitable among all the subordinates of 
Death, — nay, one whose touch can make life a living death, 
and leave little for the 'last enemy' to finish. Yet — as if so 
extraordinary had been the resisting vitality in Wilson's con- 
stitution — many, many scores of times in quick succession 
had this mocking spoiler to assail, before it could fully pros- 
trate him. At this period, palsy held in its fatal clutch two 
of the greatest of our countrymen — Professor Wilson and 
Sir William Hamilton. Cruelly distressing was the change 
effected on the grand features and athletic limbs of the latter ; 
and former pupils, as they saw him dependent on the help of 
a companion (generally his affectionate wife) for every step 
he took in the streets, could scarcely recognise their idolized 
philosopher. But Wilson, as a wreck, was entirely with- 
drawn from the world ; for some time he lay with all his 
limbs, senses, and faculties drearily passive, and then merciful 
Death completed the change. All classes of his country- 
men mourned, with his family, beside the grave which closed 
over all of him that was mortal ; and Scotland feels herself 
poorer beyond calculation. 

Ilis various literary Remains, however, though not fully 
containing or representing his genius, will continue to meet 
with a warmer and wider appreciation. They have been 
edited by his nephew — who is also his son-in-law — Professor 
Perrier, a man of very high genius and culture in Uterature 
as well as in philosophy, and who had the advantage of 
a close intimacy with Wilson for more than thirty years ; and 
explanatory prefaces, notes, and comments from the pen of 
the Editor enrich the collection. 

The first four volumes contain the 'Noctes* that were 
written by Wilson alone, the Editor having wisely excluded 
all the Ambrosian dialogues which, in whole or in part., had 
been prepared by Lockhart and others. This sifting gives a 
new dramatic consistency and unity to those masterpieces of 
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Wilson's genius, which hitherto had been cumbered by, if not 
confounded with, far inferior sketches, whose chief attraction 
was their bitter sarcasm. In the apocryphal * Noctes,' the 
far-famed symposiasts, North, Tickler, O'Doherty, and espe- 
cially the Ettrick Shepherd, were wretched caricatures of 
Wilson's creations ; and their talk, however smart, was 
equally poor. We may mention that by far the finest criti- 
cism we have ever seen on Wilson's Ambrosian entertain- 
ments, is that which Professor Ferrier furnishes in the expla- 
natory preface. The next four volumes are entitled ' Critical 
and Imaginative Essays,' and contain articles similar to those 
which formed the * Recreations of Christopher North.' The 
only difficulty experienced by the Editor, must have been as 
to what articles he should select out of materials— equally 
admirable and attractive — that would have filled a dozen 
volumes. The ninth and tenth volumes are taken up with 
the ' Recreations,' to which is now appended the well-known 
Essay on Highland Scenery. The eleventh volume contains 
Wilson's Tales ; and the twelfth and concluding one gives 
his poetry. Two lengthy pieces (*An Evening in Fumess 
Abbey,' and 'Unimore'), written in his manhood, have a 
much greater variety of passion than marks his previous 
poems. 

On the whole, though this admirably-edited Collection 
renders justice to Wilson's genius, we hold that two or three 
additional volumes were due to his memory as a philosopher 
and a serious thinker. No fewer than ten out of the twelve 
volumes are full of humour, intermingled, indeed, with mus- 
ings solemn and sublime. Why have we not specimens, either 
of his University lectures, or of such metaphysical discussions 
as he contributed to * Blackwood'? We are aware that the 
principal literary men in London, not magnanimous enough 
to forgive or to laugh over Wilson's merry assaults upon the 
' Cockney School,' have done what they could to mar the 
circulation of his collected works, or, at least, have refrained 
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from uttering a ' hail' or welcome to the republication. We 
do not altogether absolve Wilson of injustice, in the dajs of 
his riotous energy, towards several of his London contempo- 
raries; but infinitely less can we commend the shabby re- 
venge now inflicted upon the great Scotchman's memory by 
a host of periodical writers belonging to the English metro- 
polis. Still, this meanness cannot always deter sonthem 
readers from forming an acquaintance with Wilson's works. 
His Memoirs (which cannot now be long delayed) will excite a 
remarkable interest ; and then some additional specimens of 
his genius — representhig him in a serious mood — may be 
wisely introduced. [I860.] 
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LOED PATKICK ROBERTSON. 

LocKii ART, in his * Matthew Wald,' makes a shrewd remark to 
the following effect — ^that whilst the clergyman sees, in exag- 
geration, the best, and the lawyer the worst, features of human 
character, the doctor sees the real. The last obtains a true 
view of men, for in his presence they are not tempted to a 
conscious display of greater virtue than they possess, nor to 
an unconscious manifestation of greater moral obliquity than 
commonly marks them, but he is privileged to notice and study 
them in their every-day lights and shades. His profession does 
not evoke the hypocrisy of goodness which greets the clergy 
when they make a call ; nor does it tend to develop and harden 
the many repulsive forms of injustice with which lawyers 
become conversant, and on which they practise. On his ap- 
pearance, he does not find faces lengthening themselves into 
yard-measures of the Ten Commandments, nor contracting 
themselves and wrinkling as if they were legal quirks and snares; 
but they simply wear their own natural expression. When 
he enters, a large Bible will not be ostentatiously open on the 
table, as it would be in expectation of a clerical visit ; neither 
will he behold the disagreeable indications — with which a law- 
yer is but too familiar — of a wish to gain by all means a cause, 
be it right or wrong, The medical man sees the character of 
his patients, as the pastor does not that of his people, nor the 
advocate that of his clients ; for he has not to pierce through 
the elaborate assumption, and annihUate the various parade 
of goodness, or to make an exact allowance for the casual 
predominance of evil — evil which litigation is sure to excite 
irregularly and to excess. 

But how does it happen that the doctor, having the best 
opportunities of acquainting himself with the realities of cha- 
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racier in men and women, should so very seldom hare put 
these into a literary form, whilst, strangely enoagh, both the 
clergyman and the lawyer, with the serions disadvantages to 
which we have referred, have become distingaished artists ? 
Is it because realities are incapable of being set in interesting 
sketches, or of being embodied in fine poetry ? Does a tnie 
insight into human character paralyse the functions of litera- 
ture, and must we be deceived about men and women ere we 
can portray them ? Be the cause what it may, it is certain 
that doctors have contributed little to literature, so exclu- 
sively loyal have they been to Esculapius. Whatever services 
'they may have rendered to human life, they have at least given 
no representation of that life ; and they have even originated 
a resurrection-system without a * flourish of trumpets/ The 
world might have been nothing but a large hospital, and 
mankind a race of patients/ 

On the other hand, clergymen, and especially la^7ers, have, 
in spite of the heavy and unremitting labours of their proper 
calling, devoted themselves to the different departments of 
British literature. 

It is noticeable that English and Irish barristers have but 
recently, and that not very widely, given themselves to litera- 
ture. We cannot speak of this happy era as being forty 
years old with them, though it is so in the case of their Scot- 
tish brethren. For well nigh half a century, our poetry, 
fiction, criticism, and philosophy have been prodnced by those 
who occupied situations in the Civil Courts of Edinburgh, or 
at least had been trained for these. Sir Walter Scott, Mr 
Lockhart, Professor Wilson, Sir William Hamilton, and 
Lords Brougham, Campbell, Jeffrey, and Aytoun, — where can 
these be matched 1 And they are not names of yesterday, 
though they are still present and influential with us. 

* There ts a notable exception in John Brown, M.D., the author of 'Hone SuboecivK/ 
— a collection of the most exqaiaito essays in our lanp:uage. His is the case of a 
doctor not merely applying himself to literature, but also applying literature to hia 
own professioa. 
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How has such a strange yet old concatenation of * scribes 
and lawyers' been effected! For some time previous, there 
had been in Scotland a signal revival of literature through 
Ramsay and Burns ; and the personal introduction of these 
poets, especially of the latter, to the Edinburgh circles of 
fashion, in which lawyers moved, must have tended to imbue 
them with a more poetic taste than was to be inspired from 
dry parchments and dull records. By and by, young men of 
education and talent, with enough of leisure on their bands as 
barristers, gave those energies to literature which were not 
immediately required or tasked in the practice of their own 
profession. Scott had few causes to plead, and, without lay- 
ing aside his gown, he took to minstrelsy until the bard's 
mantle concealed his legal garb. Jeffrey's ambition was not 
satisfied with the brilliant success of his forensic efforts, and 
he sought and gained equal celebrity as a critic. When 
Brougham wanted clients, he volunteered to the reading public 
discussions upon science, politics, and the whole range of the 
fine arts. The example and fame of these men could not fail 
to give a bias and impulse to their contemporaries, especially to 
their juniors. Wilson and Lockhart, fresh from the studies 
and honours of Oxford, began to make a noise as literary men, 
and they joined the bar. A new school of poetry had been 
opened; the 'Edinburgh Review' and * Blackwood's Magazine' 
had been started and maintained by lawyers ; and was it likely 
that influences which told mightily upon the whole country 
would have no effect upon the very class within which they 
had originated, and by which almost exclusively they were 
fed ? Some (and among these perhaps Lord Robertson should 
be numbered) were prevented from engaging in literature by 
the fear that they might alienate clients, for these too gene- 
rally had an absurd prejudice against such lawyers as did not 
confine themselves to the legal profession. Sir Walter Scott 
declares that then * a barrister, who really possessed any turn 
for lighter literature, was at as much pains to conceal it as if 
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it had in reality been something to be ashamed of.' Mr 
Patrick Robertson's homonr in itself was enongh to detract 
from the demure gravity and the profound absorption in law 
which procure clients and multiply briefs and fees, without 
still more damaging bis reputation and darkening his pro- 
spects by literary studies and enterprises. As soon as he was 
upon the judicial bench, however, and free to disregard weak 
prejudices, he became an author. 

The public bad no idea that Lord Robertson wonld ever 
become a contributor of poetry. They had witnessed no signs 
that for years he had been swelling with a Pythonic inspira- 
tion which kept him voiceless — ^that he had been labouring 
under a prophetic burden which his lips in vain sought to 
utter. The jovial and witty Patrick betrayed no symptoms 
that the divine gift was accumulating within him, possessing 
him, mastering him, in painful silence, ere he was ready for 
oracles. Who could have mistaken the hearty wag for a 
bard, unable throughout youth, manhood, and maturity to 
express his life-tale, and quivering like the broken pulses of a 
song too full, too deep I The stillness of poetry within him 
did not appear to be caused by its over-presence, but by its 
complete absence. If he be a poet now, he is in the strictest 
sense a new creature. Nothing less than supernatural power 
would convert a fifty years' humorist into a poet. We know 
well that wit and imagination are closely allied, but it is a 
very peculiar modification of the former, and a very strong 
predominance of the latter, which form the elements of the 
poetic nature ; and there was no ground for suspecting that 
Lord Robertson was endowed with this mental economy. 
Thomas Hood's case was altogether different, for his imagina- 
tion was developed before his wit, and his * Comic Annuals ' 
were preceded by his serious poems. It could be easily estab- 
lished, that where there are the faculties of imagination and 
wit, the imagination is the first to manifest itself. Dickens 
began with humour, and it requires small foresight to declare 
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that he will never display a lofty imaginatioD. A poet is, 
potentially at least, a humorist; bat the converse is not tme, 
that a humorist is a poet. Let the earliest blossoms or the 
first fruits of genius be examined, and they will show imagin- 
ation rather than wit. Now, so far as the muses were con- 
cerned. Lord Robertson was an old and confirmed bachelor, 
and people never apprehended that when he was invested with 
the dignity of the judicial bench he would begin a flirtation 
with, much less a serious wooing of them. But before noticing 
him as a poet, we must speak of him as an advocate. 

Lord Robertson's appearance is of the Falstaff order, and 
he has an exuberant corporation to support the dignity of 
the bench. It would require the tape of Puck to * girdle * 
this thick folio of the law. He is far from bemg like a piece 
of dingy, shrivelled, and moth-eaten parchment, for he is fresh 
and fat as his own jokes. Take a side-view of him, from the 
neck downwards, and he presents the shape of a P, the 
initial of his own Christian name. His large and ruddy face 
radiates comedy and farce through the dew of copious per- 
spiration. When we have gazed on other occupants of the 
bench, so thui and pale, we have thought of abstract justice 
brought out into faint and delicate yet venerable personifi- 
cations ; but his lordship conveys no such unearthly idea. 
What a contrast does he exhibit, both in feature and form, 
to the small and attenuated but exceedingly vivacious person 
of Jeffrey ! Yet, corpulent as Lord Robertson is, his tempera- 
ment is not in the least lymphatic, for his over-grown bulk 
is brisk — almost mercurial — with energy both physical and 
mental, and we should dread his blow as well as his fall. If 
there be not the calmness of high intellect resting on his face, 
to prove him to be a great man even in the midst of a sound 
sleep, yet there is all its agitation, its action, coming ever 
and anon to the surface to quicken the otherwise heavy fea- 
tures. His intellectual character could not be brought out 
in a statue, for that would only give a configuration of solid 
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flesh petrified into marble; bat it could be strikiuglj exhibited 
in a paintiug. To have seen him as counsel pleading, would 
have effectnally removed the impression left by a glance cast 
npon his massive appearance in repose. All indications of 
indolence were away, the clay was living and impassioned; 
and whatever faults might be found in his oratory, it was 
perfectly free from tameness or coldness. His declamation 
was tempestuous in its ideas, articulation, and pantomime ; 
his narrative of facts had the raciness of felicitous anecdote ; 
and his jokes rolled out from sides more easy than he allowed 
his audience to keep. The dry legal discussions which he 
presented to the court were washed down with floods of fan. 
The 'learned friend' who conducted the case against him 
was sure of an unmerciful quizzing, and prepared himself for 
the trying pillory like a very unsteady martyr. He was 
overwhelmed with no fierce invective, he was pierced with no 
keen sarcasm, he was * nailed * by no pithy argument, but he 
was caught in a storm of boisterous humour, and held down 
by a merry imp, not the less tricksy and mischievous because 
he was large as an elephant. Or, to change the simile, if any 
of our readers are familiar with the Scotch penalty (now obso- 
lete, it is to be hoped) of * riding the stang,' this was the 
ludicrous yet painful mode of punishment which Patrick's 
opponent was destined to receive in full measure. 

As an advocate. Lord Robertson might be called a Scotch 
O'Connell, being possessed largely of the Irishman's power of 
demolishing an opponent, of soothing or torturing a witness, 
and of cajolmg a jury, but deficient in the quick and potent 
witchery of pathos by which 0*Connell could gain a verdict. 
Upon a jury, O'Conneirs pathos is declared to have been 
irresistible, and we readily believe it. As an instance of how 
simple yet subtle and fine this quality of his speaking was, we 
may repeat the first sentence which he uttered to the vast 
multitude that had accompanied him to his house in Dublin 
on his release from prison. Stepping out upon the balcony. 
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he said, 'So yoa are glad to see me at home again.' No 
rhetorical combination of words eoald have matched that brief 
appeal to the excited feelings of the crowd. Lord Robertson, 
with little of O'Connell's pathos, has much of his genial 
hnmonr and legal knowledge and tact. His is, indisputably, 
a more severe taste, which avoids the extravagances natural 
to 0*Connell both as an Irishman and an individual ; though 
in this respect Lord Robertson is decidedly inferior to Lord 
Jeffrey, whose speeches at the bar, even when unpremeditated, 
were polished compositions, his rapid voice unconsciously ad- 
justing and smoothing every sentence, as his hand would have 
done in the leisure of writing. Lord Robertson's language, 
though not invariably felicitous, is uniformly choice, and gives 
at all times a proper if not a symmetrical incarnation of his 
ideas. Frequently the connection in which he introduces a 
quotation of poetry invests the lines, however serious or sub- 
lime they may have been originally, with an exquisite air of 
parody. The quickness, too, with which he passes from the 
grave to the gay, or from the stem to the playful mood, is 
quite electric on his audience. In this respect, he may again 
be compared with O'Connell, who, some years ago, in the 
Dublin Exchange, gave a specimen which has certainly never 
been surpassed. The Irish orator struck a very solemn key 
on starting, and declared that, being an old man, he must soon 
appear before God in judgment. A hearer very kindly cried 
out, ' Och ! why should you be afraid t Yer honor's life has 
been a good one ! ' O'ConnelL, clasping his hands together, 
and looking up reverently, said, ' Oh, may that great God 
say so I ' and immediately added, pointing to the man who 
had interrupted him, ' and may you hold your tongue ! ' 

Lord Robertson's voice is stentorian — fitted for setting the 
table in a roar and for impassioned declamation. It can equally 
well discourse farce and tragedy. No speech which he makes, 
at the bar or elsewhere, can be called common-place, and 
never is it a failure through tameness of delivery. Some 
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years back, in the trial of the Glasgow cotton-spinners, be 
distingaisbed himself by a most admirable defence of the 
prisoners, and immediately after this tragedy he was engaged 
in a farce — the trial of a few students, who had been appre- 
hended as parties in a snow-ball riot. Lord Robertson was 
their counsel, and he kept the court convulsed with laughter 
at the petty judicial case, which, instead of being thrown ont 
summarily, had lasted a whole week. Most ludicrous was 
his description of the attack made by the mob and the police 
upon the students, which ended in inglorious flight. He re- 
presented them taking farewell of the academic groves, within 
which they had met with severe blows — 'Adieu! they cried, 
and waved their lily hands ! ' 

Since his elevation to the bench, he has very properly re- 
mitted in public all the fun with which he previously abounded. 
Some entertained doubts as to whether he would maintain 
due gravity and decorum, and expected that, occasionally, 
his wit would flash forth, and cause a pleasant interruption 
to the prosing statements and arguments of counsel pleading 
before him ; but he sits a demure fixture, until the moment 
for judgment arrives. We muy add to this part of the sketch, 
that he has the reputation of great conversational powers, 
and frequent and keen has been the encounter of wit between 
him and Professor Wilson, lliere are more jokes of his float- 
ing among the circles of society in Edinburgh, than there are 
of all his fellow-citizens put together. One of his reputed 
jokes, of a practical kind, is very amusing, and worthy of 
more than a local currency. Through legal business, he had 
become acquainted with a retired spirit-merchant, who had 
made a considerable fortune, and who was now ambitious of 
an introduction to higher circles of society than had been 
accessible to him from his shop-door. Patrick Robertson 
was the Beau Brummell to whom he looked for this favour ; 
but the advocate scarcely felt himself at liberty to take up 
such a case, though several jolly feasts had been given as 
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fees, and many direct petitions had been urged. He was 
afraid that the worthy man's appearance, which was marked 
a little by the vulgarity of wealth, would astonish the elite, 
and that his conversation about ' pipes ' and ' dozens,' if not 
even about ' pints ' and ' gills,' would have a disagreeable 
flavour amid literary or fashionable gossip, and he was reluc- 
tant to lead forth the new lion. The merchant, however, was 
importunate to be admitted to those tables, where, of old, 
his wines had been honoured to circulate. Patrick's procras- 
tination, which might easily have been construed into a polite 
' Nay, nay,' only made his client more troublesome. One 
morning, at length, the wag communicated the good news 
that he would take him to a splendid entertainment in the 
evening. The hour came, and Patrick, arm in arm with his 
pompous and elated friend, who now felt that this was the 
crisis of his existence, was ushered into the receiving-room — 
the jolly voice of the former announcing the latter, amid great 
sensation, to the hostess, host, and guests, as Count Casko- 
wisky (cask of whisky). For a short time very marked and 
grateful attentions were shown to the reputed Polish noble- 
man (what's in a name, indeed?) ; but, alas ! his speech and 
manners soon 'bewrayed' him, and the spirit-merchant re- 
turned home grievously mortified, and, it is to be hoped, pro- 
fitably corrected and admonished. The anecdote authenti- 
cates itself. 

But we come now to speak of Lord Robertson as a literary 
man. His early associates at the bar and in private life, 
could not fail to give a stimulus to his mind in that direction. 
Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, and Lockhart, were enough to fire 
him with ambition. We believe, indeed, that if the writings 
of these men had been exclusively or principally serious, 
instead of being mixed with all the ingredients of wit, 
humour, and drollery, their influence upon him would not have 
been great. But the ' Waverley Novels ' and the ' Noctes ' of 
* Blackwood ' abounded with the richest essence of excitement 
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to him. From a passage in Lockhart's ^ Life of Scott,' it 
may be inferred that Lord Robertson assisted in preparing 
the many Tory squibs which exploded in ' Blackwood,' with 
brilliant mischief. By the by, the casual notice taken of him 
in that < Life ' is familiar and unreverential enoagh. Indeed, 
the biographer, with his quiet and sly humour, makes all 
Scott's contemporaries look more or less ridiculous. Byron's 
deformed foot is more prominently shown than Sir Walter's. 
The subject of our sketch occasionally figures as * Peter,' 
and ' Peter o' the painsh ' (paunch). We conceive, however, 
that the publication of Sir Walter Scott's Life has acted as 
a stimulus to the literary propensities of Lord Robertson. 

What kind of production might have been expected from 
him? Not surely a volume of fragments of sentimental poetry, 
* sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.' The public would 
not have been surprised had chapters of rich humour been 
laid before them. How gladly they would have welcomed 
this ' Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,' upon the men and things 
of the age ! He would have proved himself mentally, as he 
is physically, a corpulent Horace, altogether unctuous with 
fun. The fabulous ' Peter,' informed as he was with Lock- 
hart's satire, is nothing to what the real ' Peter ' would Have 
been. 

When Lord Robertson published serious blank verse, he 
took Edinburgh by surprise, fully as much as if he had become 
a drummer-boy to some regiment — in which ease the * painsh ' 
would have had a strange and rather formidable appearance. 
He gave an account of a tour to Italy, and people were aston- 
ished that, with his corpulency, he had become wildly loco- 
motive ; but far more astonished were they that the account 
should be in mystic ' leaves ' — as if the Sybil had acted as his 
clerk. When a poet appears for his first trial, we picture to 
ourselves a pale and sensitive youth trembling before the pub- 
lic, and especially before the critics; and, certainly, somewhat 
of the ludicrous is .excited, when a stout and elderly judge. 
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long famous for his thoasand jests, descends from the bench 
to begin a fervent conrtship of the muse, and dofifs his wig 
that he may be crowned with laurels. We are led to recall 
the scene, where the huge and overgrown Gibbon prostrated 
himself, in love's worship, at the feet of a lady, who, alas ! 
was obliged to procure assistance to lift him up again. And, 
verily, it would take all the nine muses to lift up Lord Patrick 
Robertson. 

All his lordship's admirers must grieve that he has chosen 
the very department of literature for which he was least 
qualified, and for which, moreover, he had gone through no 
training, and that his mature years have produced verses 
which would not have brought fame to his earliest youth. 
The scenery of Italy must have filled him with pleasant sen- 
sations ; but these do not constitute a poet. The stirring 
associations around that renowned land of ancient valour and 
genius, must have been revived in his mind ; but the strings 
of the harp are not the fingers of the harper. In short, his 
were just the impressions which every traveller in Italy re- 
ceives — simply sensuous and historical, and not in the least 
ideal, like those of a genuine poet. Need we say how differ- 
ent they are from those which touched the soul of Byron into 
the melody of *Childe Harold?* The land of nature, in all 
its moods and aspects, from the lovely to the terrific, and of 
man, in all his attitudes of glory, was idealized by the 
noblest pilgrim that ever trod over it, whose presence con- 
jured up, in bright embodiment, the spirits and shades whose 
incarnation had long been in the tomb, and drew forth in 
forms most beautiful and various the characteristics of hill 
and vale, lakes and skies, within his view. The scenery and 
human dust of Italy were quickened into the life of poetry 
by his glowing imagination; but Lord Robertson's sight 
and memory of persons and places are entirely literal and 
prosaic. 

What is poetry ? Coleridge's answer is very vague and 
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unsatisfactory — ' the best words in the best order ;' for what 
are the best words? — nay, what are the best thoughts? 
Poetry gives the ideals of objects, and those it discovers by 
rapid intuition into their nature and functions ; and that in- 
tnition is almost equivalent to creation. Conscioosness is the 
element of poetry, for all the laws of the universe are written 
on the mind, and only wait to be illuminated and vivified into 
ideals by the outward shows of the univerFC. It is this quick 
and full responsiveness in the intenial to the external which 
makes a poet. Such a definition could find no illustration in 
Lord Robertson's verses. It is unnecessary, and we are unwill- 
ing, to say more about the ' Leaves ;' whereas, if he had shed 
his abundant humour over them, they would have been tamed 
and perused by many generations with great delectation. 

We had imagined that this volume of verses was merely 
the pleasant adventure of an amateur who had no pretensions 
to poetic inspiration, and sought nothing like fame ; and we 
meant here to close our critical remarks, with the above 
gentle remonstrances to his lordship for not taking his recre- 
ation in the province of wit — but we have been mistaken. 
Another and a larger volume, entitled ' Gleams of Thought,' 
has been published, and demands our more particular notice. 
In a preface of considerable extent he returns his thanks for 
the favourable opinions expressed by ' the higher portion of 
the press* upon his maiden performance — thanks which, we 
must say, were well merited, being due to mercy and not to 
justice. He is quite conscious that, by a second appearance, 
he invites an honest verdict, and he courageously risks it. 
The terms which he employs to describe himself and his en- 
terprise are rather novel in a poet. He * takes the field as a 
soldier of fortune,* he * once more rushes into the breach,' 
and we are left to suppose that he is ambitious of other than 
peaceful bays. We learn, with melancholy, that he is grate- 
ful for the * corrections* which his former critics enabled him 
to make, and that he has * indeed endeavoured to amend,' 
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for such language tells that he has set about poetry as a 
serious occupation. He adds, * I have tried to chasten my 
impetuosity.' Now, really, there were no annoying signs of 
life and motion, much less of fierce impetuosity, about his 
muse, and he has been chastening perfect stillness, bridling a 
very, very quiet Pegasus. His professed object is to call 
public attention to the transcendent but neglected glories in 
the prose works of Milton. ^ Instead of undertaking the 
task of mere compilation, and presenting passages culled here 
and there from his varied works, I have attempted another 
mode of illustration. Having before me any passage which 
caught my fancy, I endeavoured to throw it into blank 
verse, occasionally also dilating on the views of my unrivalled 
author, and adapting the phraseology to our more fastidious 
tastes.' In short, he makes a paraphrase of several passages 
out of Milton's prose. We say nothing as to whether this 
be the best method of introducing that noble prose to general 
admiration ; but it is evident that a new field for a poet is 
thus opened up, and one in which all claims to originality 
must be laid aside. In a single paragraph he maltiplies in- 
congruous figures to describe his vocation : it is to * gather 
garlands' from Milton's 'vineyard' (by the by, the wine-mer- 
chant. Count Caskowisky, would have told his lordship to 
seek for something better than 'garlands' in a ' vineyard') ; 
to draw water from Milton's ' solid cisterns ;' and to ' worship 
at the shrine of Milton.* But he does the same oflSce (with- 
out the like excuse) for some of the universally known 
speeches in Shakspere's dramas, expanding a Hue into a 
complete sonnet. He even pays the same honour to some 
fragments of Sir Walter Scott's ' Diary,' and versifies sen- 
tences from Thomas Carlyle ! The volume, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is a Collection of Paraphrases, and this would have 
been the most appropriate title. Frequently the original 
poetry of the passage used is lost, and in all cases it is sure 
to be diminished. It is as if these grand ' orbs,' Milton and 
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holier, wonderful, and fearful. How much more when our sunset was 
of a living sun, and its bright countenance and shining return to us 
not on the morrow, but no more again— at all — for ever I ' 
Now for the paraphrase : 

* Far in the glowing west the sun hath sunk ; 

Vast clouds of evening, motionless and pale. 

Thick curtain drawn athwart the dark'ning skj. 

Close nature's bright flame-theatre within. 

Thus o*er the death -pause of departing day 

Enwrapt we gaze ; thus, in the mystic glow. 

Our wond'ring thoughts unspeakable we hoard. 

The echo catching ol the sounds of time, 

Breathed from the varied realms of memory. 

Worn labour, on her anvil plying still, 

A pensive murmur sendeth from afar, 

Faintly with nature's harmony to blend. 

Voices of simple men at solemn eve. 

In music awful, supernatural, 

Fall on the anxious ear, as if intent 

To mingle with the ever-pealing tone. 

Fraught with the riches of eternity. 

All secrets in such moments stand disclosed ; 

Amid the soul's mysterious visitinpjs 

Life seemcth holier, fearful, wonderful, 

And all the glorie*of a world of power 

Rise in this mystic pageantry unveiled. 

Ah ! in the setting of a living sun, 

Whose fading splendour never may return, 

Not on the morrow — not for ever more — 

Such thronging images the pensive soul 

Illuminate — a brighter glimpse betray 

By fitful memory of the past undimm'd.' 

The fine transcendentalism of the original passage is wofuUy 
transfigured and brought down by a version which claims to 
be more poetic. Wliat a version ! It is as if the ' voices, 
awful and supernatural, and mingling with the esrer-pealing 
tone of old eternity,' had become the * poor sounds of time, 
the hammerings of tired labour on his anvils.' The same 
kind office is performed to another, and, in every sense, a 
much more insignificant paragraph from Carlyle. In the 
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* Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,' the editor says, 
While Oliver Cromwell was entering himself of Sidney 
Sussex College, William Shakspere was taking his farewell of 
this world.' Carlyle is not wont to make so much of a trifling 
coincidence ; but Lord Robertson records and celebrates it 
in three sonnets ! No one, however, can feel any resentment 
towards his lordship for spoiling transcendentalism in this 
case. He next paraphrases, and that most literally, two quota- 
tions from the * Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson' about 
Carracciolo's death and corpse. Verily, we shall soon have 
his judgments from the bench versified ! But there are four 
sonnets in the volume to which we object with more special 
seriousness than to all the others, not merely because they are 
destitute of poetry, but because they idly intrude into the 
chamber of affliction, where Sir Walter Scott's manly but 
tender heart was in anguish over the couch of his dead wife. 
Scott's mournful * Diary ' seems to be in the hands of a school- 
boy, determined to manufacture a theme out of it. To show 
how literal the system of paraphrasing is, we must quote 
both. Scott says, — 

*■ I have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not, mj Charlotte 
— my thirty years* companion. There is the same symmetry of form, 
though those limbs are rigid which were once so gracefully elastic ; 
but that yellow masque, with pinched features, which seems to mock 
life rather than emulate it, can it be the face that was once so fall of 
lively expression ? I will not look on it again. I wonder how I shall 
do with the large portion of thoughts which were hers for thirty 
years. I suspect they will be hers yet, for a long time at least. But 
I will not blaze cambric and crape in the public eye, like a discon- 
solate widower, that most affected of all characters.' 

Let us read the paraphrase of the foregoing : 
* The outward trappings and the suits of woe 
I scorn to blazon forth in vulgar eye, 
As if I courted needful sympathy ; 
Griefs treasure is mine own. Til hoard it so. 
Yes ! I have seen her as she licth low. 
Her form by death unchanged ; but whose, I ask, 

V 
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These pinched features, in that ghastlj mask. 

Mocking my Charlotte's breathing smile ? Ah, no ! 

This is not she who in my memory 

Resteth beloved. Half of my thoughts she own'd ; 

Still are they hers, though she in silence sleep 

Waiting assured immortality. 

Yea, though in secret deep she is bemoan'd, 

I to myself my solemn sorrow keep.* 

His lordship has also assumed the bold task of improying 
Shakspere ; and the amendments are not made apon the 
juvenile poems of the bard, bat upon his noblest dramas ; the 
most distinct and masterly executed characters of which are 
retouched, alas ! with a heavy and prosaic hand. After a 
few introductory sonnets, which give a bare and dry catalogae 
of the personages, male and female, in the plays, his lordship 
chooses the most striking scene in which these personages 
were presented, and paraphrases the sentiments which they then 
uttered. It invariably happens that the very thoughts and 
feelings which Shakspere had most fully and emphatically 
expressed, the very passages where the meaning comes out 
with the vividness of lightning, are yet the ones which are 
here paraphrased. A taper is held up, not to what is ob- 
scure, but to what is gloriously radiant ; and Lord Robertson 
is a chorus — not to what may be done, or said, or felt, behind 
the scenes — but to what is the open business of the very front 
of the stage. The obvious design is to encore bits of Shak- 
spere. He does not catch and illustrate any of the reflections 
uttered, or the movements made ' aside* and hastily, but re- 
hearses the words and things which have been spoken and 
done in the full hearing and view of the audience. The man- 
ner also of the paraphrase is unpoetical. What admirer of 
Shakspere will tolerate sonnets of which the following is a 
specimen ? 

Hamlet. 
* " Oh, Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain !" 
Tis well, cast forth the baser part, and free, 
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Oh ! let the other throb in modesty — 

Nay, sit yon down, till I thy semblance plain 

In truth's own glass shall conjure forth amain. 

Two husbands didst thou wed, thy first how rare ! 

How couldst thou with mine uncle false compare 

Him in the garden, Gertrude, that was slain ? 

'* A rash and bloody deed it was, good mother, 

To kill a king and marry with his brother. ** 

Lo ! where he comes, his dreaming son to chide, 

Whose fickle purpose tardy doth abide ; 

To thee I daggers speak ; nay, I use none. 

Thy heart Fll rend, though formM of rugged stone.' 

But still greater havoc is made of the passionate speeches 
of Lear, and, after destroying the original poetry, some silly 
conceit is substituted. Thus the old king, in the night of the 
tempest, when addressing the unclothed fool, says, * Why, 
thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer with thy un- 
covered body this extremity of the skies. Is man no more 
than this ? Consider him well ; thou owest the worm no silk, 
the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume ; 
ha ! here's three of us are sophisticated — thou art the thing 
itself! Unaccommodated man is no more but such a bare, 
forked animal as thou art. Off, off your lendings ; come, un- 
button here.* And the fool replies, ' Pr*ythee, nuncle, be con- 
tented; this is a naughty night to swim in.* Our readers 
would fail to conjecture the ludicrous turn which Lord 
Robertson gives to this passage : 

* Off, off, ye lendings ! through the air I'll swim — 
Cordelia greet amid the cherubim.' 

In Lord Robertson's version, the lover of Juliet keeps his 
sweet name, Romeo, but that is all ; and we only see a man 
stepping into an apothecary's shop to purchase poison for 
suicide, at the enormous price of ^ ducats,' when much smaller 
coin would have been a fair exchange. In short, Shakspere's 
poetry is desecrated more than Milton's prose ; and what the 
temptation to such a sin could be is beyond our perception. 
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The original pieces occurring in the voliune we have not 
space to analyse, but these, too, are verbose paraphrases of 
fragments of ideas which float in every man's mind. Hence 
none of them can be said to have outlines, or to know a hym- 
ning or an end. They might terminate at the first line, or go 
on to the thousandth, and their title is just a bonnet over 
them. They look like slices of chaos cut into certain arbi- 
trary quantities. There is an endless confusion of images 
throughout them all. Thus, in a short piece upon 'Elo- 
quence,' that endowment is first a flower, then a stately ship 
on the ocean of time, and lastly a nymph ; and of the orators 
quoted as illustrations, Burke drops a garland, Pitt steals 
' bright rays from heaven to guide his fervid torch,* and 
Brougham acts the eagle. It is plain that the author was 
working out no ideal of eloquence, but striking away at ran- 
dom for * gleams of thought.' Our readers will recollect how 
finely Wordsworth unfolds the power of music in the case of 
a street Orphens ; but Lord Robertson, celebrated orator 
though he be, cannot unfold the power, much less the nature 
of eloquence, for he is no poet. He is unjust even to the 
' forty parson power ' of the * rooks,' though he calls them 
' nature's songsters.' His descriptions are prosaically literal. 
Was a ' battle-field ' ever sketched with such inanimation 
before ? 

* Aye me ! why all this mighty engin'ry, 
This proud display, this warlike panoply ? 
Look forth upon the glorious galaxy — 
See in its bright array the pageant veer, 
In armour glitt'ring like the starred sphere, 
Helmet and corslet, sabre, sword, and spear, 
Or bay'net borne by fearless musketeer ; 
Or cymbals glare, while War proclaims *' I am," 
On banner writ, or burning oriflamme ! 
And thus anon in strength enumerate 
Of order due, how swift they congregate.' 

Then comes the fury of the onset, but how inane is the song ! 
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* In war-whoop fierce, now steel on steel they ply, 
Like hammered anvil beat incessantly ; 
From line to line the rolling musketry. 
Ceaseless, renew'd in fatal energy, 
Or sabre's clash of charging chivalry, 
Or boom and hiss of loud artillery, 
Or dread explosion of the sudden shell 
'Mid wHdcst inmnlt, conflict terrible ; 
Strife, havoc, frency, desolation, rage. 
Danger, dismay, death, grisly vassalage/ 

Aye me ! why all this mighty enginery, this proad display, 
this warlike panoply — of mere words 1 A thousand times 
better was his description, in the coart, of the fight which the 
students kept np with the mob and the police ; ' " Come on," 
quoth the butcher ; " Strike hard," quoth the cadger.' 

But whilst his descriptions are prosaically literal, his re- 
flections are most fantastic and impalpable. He muses with 
a vengeance. Shakspere's Touchstone supplies the models 
of his reveries. Whenever he discusses genius, poetry, fancy, 
or imagination, he proves that he possesses them not. But 
why should we wonder that he has assumed the functions of 
a bard, when in a piece upon < Genius ' he expresses his con- 
viction that Nelson and Wellington, if their destiny had not 
led them to the honours of war, would have been distinguished 
in the ranks of literature ! 

It were needless to say much about the versification of the 
contents of this volume, deficient as they are in the first re- 
quisite, * the vision and the faculty divine.* Yet we have to 
regret the absence not only of poetic thought but of har- 
monious expression. Frequently, the lines, so far from being 
musical, are poor doggrel ; and we never read a volume which 
contains so much arbitrary lengthening and shortening of 
syllables. The ed final, is a wedge which he puts in or knocks 
out, three or four times in every sonnet. He makes no scruple 
in abbreviating ' conjuring ' into ' conj'ring.* He has not the 
most common artistic skill in rhyme, as the following extract 
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from his < Nebacbadnezzar,' a bjmn with metre as nnnsnaOj 
loug as were Nebacbadnezzar's nails, will show : — 

^ ^* And who oat of these hands may dellTer je now ? " 
Loodly rail'd the proad prince, with a frown on his brow. 
" Can the Gk>d that yon see not, the furnace of fire 
Erer quench, I thus kindle as fierce as mine ire ? 
Can he aid you to walk all unscathed and free 
'Mid the wild fiame thus enwrapt of your destiny ? 
Now say what your resolve, for I swear by my powV, 
If ye worship not faithful, ye perish this hour I ** * 

Tbis is barbaroas masic, and the langaage is ladicrouslj plain 
and colloquial, especiallj the phrase 'what your resolve,' which 
reminds ns of the Scotch interrogatory, * What's your wnll?' 

[1847.] 

[Lord Robertson has been dead for several years. The 
following epitaph was a clever after-dinner effusion by Mr 
Lockhart, who had been pressed by his Lordship (when in a 
rather sentimental mood) to promise a friendly ' Li Memo- 
riam.* Lockhart replied — that perhaps the Judge would 
like beforehand to have an idea of the coming tribute, and 
proceeded to improvise — 

* Here lies a paper-Lord, the great fat Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God, and man, and metre.' 

The days were when Peter could have retorted with a far 
more memorable epitaph for the * Quarterly Review.' 1861.] 
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It were a difficult task to write an epitaph for Foster's tomb- 
stone; the small tablet would be slowly covered with the 
selected words that strove to mark his individual qualities ; 
the short lines would wait for the hesitating progress of the 
text; and at length, probably, the whole would be obli- 
terated, to give place to a common index of departed worth. 
How much more difficult, then, must it be to attempt a full 
mental likeness ! In both cases, the shrinking of felt incompe- 
tency would become greater, if the imagination were to realize 
a piercing glance falling incidentally from that severe and 
keen spirit upon the delineation, and disowning and falsifying 
it in something of the old scathing manner. In Foster's 
Diary, he refers to the conscious safety with which he cOuld 
enter a company of neighbours. He had no fabulous invisible 
coat — ^he needed it not for a wrapping ; and was sufficiently 
hidden without any hypocrisy. They could form an accu- 
rate idea of his face, form, and dress, and the ladies might 
criticise these with shrewdness, though aknost sure to pass 
over the black, lustrous eyes ; but his character was beyond 
either the penetration of their heads or the sympathy of their 
hearts, and < the hak smiled at them from behind his mask.' 
So, out of his writings, fancy can picture him gazing with a 
defiant expression upon many a reader — ' You do not know 
me,' — and scornfully treating the opinions formed, and the 
sketches made of him. 

With deep and tender awe do we try a description of 
Foster, for our admiration of his genius is blended with reve- 
rence for his piety ; and our subject is one of the prime of 
men without vanity, and of saints without cant. 

Many readers have confessed that, though, on Foster's 
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part, there was no assumption of mystery, yet thej keard 
him as an oracle, and saw him not as a man. He came into 
closest contact with the deep secrets of their nature, but they 
coold not obtain a glimpse into the characteristics of his. 
His mind was like a dark lantern, throwing out a strong light 
upon all objects and men encountered in his wide and yarions 
path, bat never showing itself. It is nearer to the troth to 
say that, in what Foster writes, we obtain a clear perception 
of his moral and mental character, without any help to it by 
the author. The 'he' is vividly apprehended; but not 
through the gratuitous exhibition of the ' I' on Poster's part 
His life throbs deep down in his subject, and never comes to 
the surface to have its pulse felt. He speaks like one out of 
all relations with his race, so that though his thoughts are 
essentially native to his mind, and therefore reveal it, he seeks 
no self-display. With his individuality marked in the firmest 
manner, it is an image escaping from within, and not a stamp 
designed and struck by his own hand. There is not even 
(except his name on the title-page) a brief acknowledgment 
of ' sum homo * throughout all his close handling of human 
nature ; and were it not for his Diary and Correspondence, 
we might question whether this man, who searched others 
with an eye which never lost them in any hiding-place, yet 
considered and knew himself. 

Foster's mind was not of a scientific order ; at least, not of 
a scientific culture. He saw and analysed abstract truth, 
but he wanted the faculty of generalization in finding a law, 
and habits of alertness and industry in pursuing relations. 
Capable of laying hold of any subtle idea which Coleridge 
could reach, there — for the time — he was stationary, and 
could not, like Coleridge, sweep — in the ecstasy of intuition 
or quickest invention — around all its connections, and name 
the one natural chord of harmony. Respecting physical 
science, he was but like other unprofessional men, taking his 
creed, without investigation, from manuals, etc. ; but it is of 
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his deficieDt capacities for moral aud mental science, that it 
is either interesting or necessary to speak. He was far 
greater than a dry metaphysician, moralist, or theologian, 
with their sheaves of classified facts standing on the shorn 
field ; bnt something less than a philosopher, with his seminal 
principles of aniversal growth. 

Taking Foster's mind ont from the scientific class, what 
are its characteristics ? An imagination of original quality, 
which expatiates in the region of the grand and the awful 
more than of the beantiful ; an intellect subserving it by 
shrewd and vigorous faculties for surveying, collecting, dis- 
criminating, and elaborating ; and the most sensitive moral 
and social nature. His constitution might be thus figuratively 
expressed, — Genius, as a soul, had talent as a full and active 
bodily organ, whilst virtue and love formed its pure and 
warm heart. These had a more normal exercise in his works 
than in his life ; for in private their irregularity (though it 
could not be said which was the tyrant) mad6 him the subject 
of a brooding and heavy, but calm gloom, and his dull tem- 
perament acted as the keeper of the dungeon. His pages 
are full of sombre ideas ; • but they were like the * silver lining' 
of the cloud which hung over his soul. All his powers were 
fascinated by the ^ evil that was in the world ;' he cursed it, 
still it did not look blighted to his eye ; and it was only the 
exertion requisite in writing that set him free a Httle, and 
allowed the inspiration of hope. His works open up an early 
autumn day^ with its fresh and dewy, though rare vegeta- 
tion ; its mountains with dark base, but clear top ; its sky 
alternately of softest tints down to the horizon, and of masses 
of gloom up to the zenith ; its gorgeous sunset, like the con- 
densed glory of all the light ever shed through ether ; but in 
its night he himself lived. His works, introdtiped by himself, 
are like ^ morning led by night.' 

Foster's genius, giving the ideal kingdom of that evil which 
bis grasping and penetrating intellect had disclosed, produced 
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yisioDS at which his moral sensitiveness was horror-strack. 
He prayed to be taken away — not from ' the evil to come,' 
but from the evil which was. Every reader of his review of 
Gbahners' 'Astronomical Disconrses,' must remember the 
sudden start, the recoil of fierce unbelief, and the spasm of 
agony which he betrays, when he stumbles upon the sugges- 
tion that sin may have entered the innumerable worlds rolling 
ID the distance, and that, morally, they may be wandering 
stars. Foster's is a gloomier burden than of ' man's first dis- 
obedience ;' and it was more felt by the man than was ex- 
pressed by the author. What an intuition he had into 
all the recesses and states of the human heart ! He placed 
himself within the centre of an active depravity which never 
suns itself in open day, and traversed all its dark windings 
and ways, mourning bitterly that the most radiant, gentle^ 
and sweet human face is to the human heart which throbs in 
the same frame, what the bright and serene sky is to the con- 
fused, filthy, and wretched city over which it stretches. Mere 
outward virtue he beheld with the same melancholy ; and 
would not have become altogether a happy man on spending 
a Sabbath in Edinburgh, and watching the crowds as they 
flocked to church ; for, in his view, goodness was not of so 
coarse a quality as that it could only be violated by a deed 
of sin, whilst it remained unhurt by all the riot of disordered 
thought and emotion. Yet he was no misanthrope, for his 
heart was ever soft as a child's, and yearning and forgiving 
as a woman's. His eye could not but see evil ; and it wept 
to see. 

Apart from this element of steady gloom, the character- 
istics of Foster's mind are noble. His imagination has thrown 
off some of the grandest natural and moral paintings, the 
conceptions all in perfect form and expression, through the 
transparency of the choicest words. In its excursions over a 
range of ideas, it wants elasticity, and is too processional; 
the reader has a sense of the limits of a path, rather than of 
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the dilating circle of a wide and free conrse, thongk a fre- 
qaent simile gives an instantaneous opening and escape into a 
glorions expanse. 

His intellect is comprehensi?e, clear, and commanding. 
Never has it less than a complete mastery of his subject, with 
nneqnalled acnteness for its essential points and details. All 
his works are distinguished by the tenacity of his mind to 
their peculiar theme, by the originality and the luminonsness 
of the ideas he unfolds, and by the variety and precision of 
his language. From the centre of his subject, up through all 
its relations, his genius flashes irresistibly to the hearts of his 
readers. His mind is fully and clearly around every idea 
which he seeks to give out, and which therefore is presented 
with singular vividness and force. Even when he is in a 
commonplace track of thought, it becomes an enchanted re- 
gion, from the novelty of his reflections, and from the sudden 
illumination cast upon it by some of his peculiar similes. 
Foster's powers for polemical purposes were formidable, and 
his mode of attack upon antagonists must have been as un- 
pleasant to them as it was amusing to the spectators. When 
he uses the little word ' but,' it is the linstock to the touch- 
hole of the cannon. 

It has been objected that Foster's general style of thought 
is not ' burning ;' but any want of fervour is only apparent, 
and proceeds from his clear intellect and ethereal imagina- 
tion. In a house a fire is seen to bum ; let it be under the 
sky, and it looks only like coloured light ; and Moscow in 
flames would, at a short distance, have no appearance of com- 
bustion and heat. 

De Quincey professes wonder at the very limited * know- 
ledge' of Foster. Now, had we not seen the vast and varied 
range of subjects so amply discussed by Foster in the 
' Eclectic,' we might have received this criticism. Foster 
keeps closely to the subject in hand ; and if that be made 
luminous, he cares not about dictionary references to other 
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topics. De Qnincey's own practice is the oppoBite, for he io- 
variablj, and often with small excuse, throws into a set pap^ 
the irreleTant results of multifarious learning and wide Bpeca- 
lation. When writing about some locality in Wesimorelaod, 
he will bring in our world as a parenthesis, and the other 
planets as foot-notes. On the contrary, Foster was ever 
completely absorbed m his subject. This is corioasly exem- 
plified in the ^Essays,' which consisted of letters written to 
the accomplished lady who afterwards became his wife. 
Where is the author who would not, in many a sentence, have 
smiled sideways, as the lover towards his mistress ? Would 
there not have been, in various prases, an esoteric meaning 
for one dear reader? But we defy the public — now aware <^ 
the Essayist's situation — to point out a line in all the book, 
over which the gratified but blushing lady could have said, 
' That was for me.* 

From his frank letters to friends, we learn how passionately 
earnest Foster had been, in early manhood, to succeed (in 
the highest sense) as a preacher. He had a nobler genius to 
qualify him than was possessed by any contemporary occa- 
pant of the pulpit ; and be had formed a grand ideal of effec- 
tive eloquence on sacred themes. Of oratory, in general, he 
had a perfect conception, a^ we gather from his minnte and 
masterly remarks on Fox, Curran, and Grattan as senators ; 
whilst his panegyric upon Whitfield, and his elaborate criti- 
cism of Robert Hall, show that he knew well, and was pro- 
foundly interested in, the nature, range, resources, and 
methods of pulpit oratory in particular. How intellect, ima- 
gination, and passion should go forth in a tempest upon an 
audience, nobody understood more clearly ; and yet his 
preaching was a decisive failure. He had defects of voice 
and manner, for which the people could not be compensated 
by incomparably higher excellences. Foster's intense mental 
action could not give itself out physically, though he had 
no lack of nervous energy. In him, the plastic medium 
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seemed to have no existence, for body and soal had little re- 
action. Yet, though his external defects were somewhat to 
blame, the high intellectaal qualities which distinguished all 
that Foster said and wrote, were enough to render him un- 
popular among the churches of his own sect. The exercise 
of his lofty imagination was called in scorn by his hearers — 
* A taking them up to the stars;' and, verily, they did not 
deserve any such sublime excursion. The consecutive reason- 
ing with which he marched through his subject, and with 
which he formed a firm pavement for his inquisitive step, was 
despised, and the arbitrary dogmatism of other preachers was 
preferred. When dealing with some of the ancient biblical 
scenes and incidents, he brought before the mind of his 
audience more magnificent pictures than had ever met the eye 
of a worshipper within the finely adorned edifices of Rome ; 
yet his inimitable sacred imagery was unappreciated. We 
know that, for a preacher to elaborate his arguments and 
speculations, is to withdraw these from the interest and com- 
prehension of his hearers ; and that, if he be wise, his logic 
will be kept simple, and rudimental, and rough enough to 
stick to the mind of every old woman before him ; but we 
imagined that to elaborate a description, and to bring out 
boldly and delicately all the parts of a painting, was to make 
it more intelligible and impressive to all men, whether educated 
or not. His terrible volleys of appeals to the conscience were 
ineffective. His mind, looking at truth, was a telescope, 
revealing vast masses, grand systems, and universal laws ; but, 
looking at man, it was a microscope, bringing out into a re- 
volting clearness and prominence the minutest forms, and 
the subtlest agencies of moral evil ; yet almost every congre- 
gation had no patience for his disclosures. We can fancy a 
Sabbath service conducted by Foster. A tall form enters 
the pulpit. A quick observer would be struck with the lofty 
brow, the black, piercing eyes, the face which breathed an 
expression of melancholy, deep as man's and tender as woman's, 
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and the air of yearning love, whose best hopes for human 
progress had been disappointed, marking ont the preacher. 
The slight inclination of the head to one side, as in that of 
Wilberforce, would convey the idea of gentleness and earnest- 
ness. A painter would have seen the sensibility of genius 
quivering about the lips, and dilating the delicate nostrils. 
The hymn is ended. What would Foster's public prayers 
be ? What a blending of the seraph and the poor publican ! 
Noble intellect would be there ; but its radiant face would 
be covered by trembling conscience. From his remarks on 
Hall's church devotions, we infer that he himself did not in- 
dulge in profuse quotations of Scripture, and that continuity 
of thought was observed. The public, therefore, would. soon 
flag in interest, when they found themselves unable to interject 
regularly their audible and parrot-like Amen. Besides, he 
was guilty of many serious omissions. He forgot to ask a 
little more or a little less rain ; and Betty So-and-so's sprained 
foot was never mentioned. Fools ! be quiet ; the great and 
good man, John Foster, was interceding for your souls, and 
not for your potatoes ; and he would not turn the house of 
prayer into an infirmary. He announces his text, — a brief 
Scripture of awful import, to be illustrated by his sombre 
imagination, and driven home with his own peculiar straight- 
forward emphasis to the conscience. Yet his thin volume of 
voice cannot float out his ideas, which, with all their magni- 
ficent folds, are like banners wrapped round their staff, — no 
breeze filling and unfurling them. His interrogations might 
have no musical inflexion for his hearers ; but where was 
their conscience ? His solemn doctrines might not be given 
forth as on the blast of a trumpet ; but what had become of 
their understanding, if mere whispers could not reach it? 
Yet, often at the close, could he have dismissed his hearers, 
saying, ' Arise, take up your bed and walk.' Occasionally, 
however, it is recorded, that each individual of the audience 
was thrilled and fascinated by the strange power of Foster's 
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descriptions and appeals. Still, on retiring, they spoke of 
him as an ordinary preacher. How was this ? No amount 
of flnent or energetic speaking would ha^e produced the 
impressions caused by Foster. The truth is, an audience 
forgets its deepest consciousness ; and sermons which, by a 
few passes of the irresistible hand of genius, have stirred their 
innermost nature, are, when the moment for criticism comes, 
considered as in every way inferior to harangues that have 
only tickled the sensations. 

From want of success, he determined to abandon the 
regular work of the Christian ministry, and to seek the en- 
lightenment of the people through the press rather than 
from the pulpit. He still, and up to the moment of his death, 
retained his youthful ideas of the sacred office ; though, on 
the other hand, he did not regard as unimportant the literary 
engagements to which principally he was henceforth to be de- 
voted ; and there are few persons who will not now affirm 
that Foster, as a writer, has been more extensively and per- 
manently useful than he could ever have been as a preacher. 
Many befieve, indeed, that religious writings are fast becom- 
ing of greater consequence, as means of instruction, than 
Sabbath orations. They have always, it is contended, been 
of more value in themselves ; and the only fact which can 
give them a lower place than the oral teaching of the pulpit, 
is, that so little actual avail is made of them at present. Per- 
haps the pulpit is better fitted to arouse the careless about 
religion, and the press to improve and edify the godly. The 
Apostles preached to sinners chiefly ; whereas their epistles 
were invariably addressed to saints. 

Foster's failure in the pulpit must have aggravated his 
life-long melancholy. He was the son of a couple who had 
married when far advanced in life, and whose religion was 
the strictest puritanism. In such circumstances, he could 
have no childhood. His mother's knee must have been like 
the pew in the Baptist Chapel, calculated to chill every 
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mirthfal tendency, and his father's arms would be more 
priestly than paternal. He was doomed also, in spite of in- 
dieations of uncommon talent, to manual labonr; and the 
uncongenial employment would devdop his natiFe peiisi^eness 
into moods of gloomy dissatisfaction. Subsequently, his aca- 
demic experience was far from bright ; and then his invariable 
want of success as a preacher was enough to cast a settled 
shadow oyer his souL And yet he was no cynic, mnch less 
a misanthrope. He had a poet's rapture over the beauty and 
the joys of earth. From youth to old age his companionship 
with young and accomplished ladies had a finely romantic 
and chivalrous character. Austere to himself as a monk 
might have been (for his self-examination was around him 
like a hair-shirt, irritating his sensitiveness), he was fnll of 
kindliness and gentleness to neighbours whose deficiendes 
were far greater than his own. And as for his gloomy views 
and feelings over the moral state of the world, how could he 
be cheerful, except by shutting his eyes, and relaxing all 
contemplation? A man may escape from the darkness of 
night by going into a brilliantly illuminated hous^; still, is 
not the night abroad, and is not the night very — very dark ? 
God's relation to evil in the government of the world, fasci- 
nated Foster. The history of the past was an outstanding 
problem which he could not solve — a problem which the pre- 
sent was only making more complicated and difficult. He 
felt that whilst religion explains the old mysteries which 
darkened the very threshold of truth, it has also brought for- 
ward some new and stupendous mysteries which fill with their 
majestic shadows truth's inner sanctuary. The thick chaos 
in which our world lay, has passed away before the disclo- 
sure of a ' God in Christ,* and we know our relations, our 
duties, our state, and our prospects; still, if in our day 
which has dawned from on high, there be the blessed moniing, 
there is also the solemn and impenetrable night. We arc 
but children looking up to the veiled face of a God — unable 
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to see, much less to interpret, the expression that goes back 
to eternity and forward to eternity ; our small souls would 
fain know that Being who is known to Himself alone, and 
with deep reverence and humility we have to say to the God 
of the Gospel even — ' Verily, Thou art a God that hidest 
Thyself.' Of the inevitable mysteries there are some which 
tell merely upon the intellect of a Christian — such as the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation ; but there are 
others that press upon his heart, exciting doubt and causing 
anguish. The latter had a terrible fascination for Foster's 
meditative genius. Little of his life's dark sorrow was pro- 
duced by personal auction. He lost his first-bom son, and 
he felt like a father ; his wife, his most admirable ' helpmeet,' 
was next removed, and he mourned sincerely ; but all such 
grief was slight, sharp, and occasional, compared with the 
long and intense agony he endured from a contemplation of 
the mysterious ways of God in the Gospel economy. Surely, 
those who can excuse Byron's dark moodiness, which arose 
principally from his personal vices, should respect the melan- 
choly that had settled on Poster's spirit from an earnest and 
benevolent study of human character and destiny.^ [1846.] 

' For relief; Foster laid hold of the doctrine of nnlversal restoration. He would 
have welcomed * Friendly Disputants, by Aura,*— a work on this subject pnblished re- 
cently, and exhibiting a wondcrftil combination of metaphysical talent, comprehenstre 
and subtle exegesis of Scripture, and literary force and beauty. We differ wholly fhnn 
the writer's leading view, but hold the book to be a masterpiece of reasoning. Tlie 
author never argues fhnn any relaxed standard of morality, nor seeks to shade away 
the Scripture representations of God's holiness. Justice, and truth. The volume is the 
production of a lady whose rare gifts and culture quality her for a noble and distin- 
guished career of nseftadneas in literature. 
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I pub.icly and strongly recoininendit wherever 1 go. — Rev. W. Cyeiil. 

AVill do admirably lor fainily cateciusing. — Rev. J. Pattison. 

A iJody of Diviniiy in h.ndbook compass — Rev. J. Said. 

It ougli* to command a large circnlat inn. — £. G. Saii^httry^ Fe^'% M.P. 

I strongly rocommend tlu* wnole of the con;^reg.»tion to furiush them- 
sclvos with a e..py. 1 purpose prcach^ig monthly on the variou8 topics 
the book contains.— if/-'-../^. T. Ff.m^ton. 

It may b<? gratifying to you to k»\ow that, having gone through it with 
my c'.a-.s oiicc. tiii'y unanimously «U>ire<i me tobrgm agnin. Thechi.'ss has 
bwn not only grVally inti'nv.icd, but, 1 hoe rcaMsa to know, greatly 
Wcf^scd by thi'slU'iy of it. Daring th*^ two yriirs I bavo occupied in its 
examination quit»» a number of the young men have nmrte an open pro- 
fo-^sion of altHchmcnt to Cbri^t, and are united with us in Church 
followfihip ; wiiile luanv have taken classrfi in llie School, uid src 
now among our m:>st Kcaious and efllcieiit Tcacherb. It ;.» wonderfully com- 

l)rehensivc, yet concii»e. J. J. Utittf Fxq. 

This work ij» trattA/ated into Welsh : it is also rrfiriuted in America. 
LoxDo.N : Snow, and all Booksellers. Schools supplied by the Author, 
at ten per cent, discount, and Carriage paid. 
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